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THE BANK TRAGEDY. 



PART L—THE ItlVERMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

DECORATION DAY. 



IT is the thirtieth of May, 1885. The delicious 
greenness of early-growing things and the 
glitter of dewdrops and dandelions is over all the 
land. But the season is late, as a second glance 
will tell you; for the maple-trees still flaunt their 
long, light green tassels beside the tiny leaves, 
the apple-trees are not in blossom yet, while 
thousands of logs, the jetsam and flotsam of ihe 
late freshet, cumber the meadows that skirt the 
town of Derby. 

It is Decoration Day, and is being observed 
with appropriate exercises. Derby has always 
been a patriotic town. Many of her soldiers 
died on the battlefield, and their dust lies in the 
cemetery under the swaying May grasses, and 
to*day their graves are being decked by the 
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floral offerings of her citizens. The band is 
playing the same strains by which they marched 
to their graves. Orators wax eloquent, ladies 
weep, men applaud, and the children laugh for 
joy at the music, the gay flowers and the bright 
sunshine. Little know they of the brighter 
hopes quenched under the May offerings. 

Business is generally suspended, while suitable 
exercises are fitted to different hours of the day. 
At three o'clock, in Phoenix Hall, a celebrated 
General delivers a memorial address, and a num- 
ber of the foremost citizens, who were soldiers 
in the late war, sit beside the speaker on the 
platform. 

James H. Dunbar, cashier of the savings 
bank, is chairman of the meeting, and he sits 
with his face turned toward the speaker, listening 
in an interested manner. There is no shadow 
on his face, no weakness expressed in his well- 
knit frame. The audience recall to mind after- 
wards his fine, composed manner, so evidentl}^ 
untouched by premonition of the dread fate 
awaiting him. 

They also recollect that a boy, apparently 
about sixteen, was seen to make his way through 
the crowd, to approach Mr. Dunbar and to hand 
him a letter, ov some folded paper. The boy 
wa§ a stranger in P^rbjr ^nd evidently unknown 
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to the cashier, for he looked at him a moment 
curiously before taking the letter. While Mr. 
Dunbar unfolded and read it in a half uncon- 
scious manner, for his mind seemed to linger 
about the speaker's words, the boy retraced his 
steps sideways through the audience and passed 
out the door, and, so far as it is known, was 
never seen again in Derby. 

After the cashier read the note, which seemed 
to comprise but a few lines, he turned again to 
the speaker with renewed interest and attention. 
A moment later, however, he drew forth his 
watch and glanced at it, then at the clock in the 
hall, as if comparing the two. He replaced his 
watch, and took from his pocket the note given 
him by the boy. As a look of apprehension, 
not to say fear, overspread his face, he read it a 
second time. With half a mind on the oration, 
he had not seemed to comprehend the whole tenor 
of the words. Now they appeared to be charged 
with a new meaning. 

Leaning back in his seat, he whispered a few 
words to Mr. Charles Ferguson, apparently to 
desire him to act as chairman, for he immediately 
took Mr. Dunbar's place, while the latter de- 
scended from the platform and, with the open note 
in his hand, passed down to the floor through the 
crowd, and out the door ^s the boy h^d done. 
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It was then about five o'clock, and the meeting 
went on without him still a half hour longer. 

At six o'clock a few of the stores on Main 
street were opened ; swinging garments were 
hung to the breeze, baskets of fruit and vege- 
tables were set outside, and business began to 
look up a trifle as occasional buyers passed in 
and out the stores. 

Among them was the establishment of Rufus 
Holmes & Co., in which the usual assortment of 
a country store was augmented by finer articles 
demanded by the growing town of Derby, whose 
wants every year became more rampant. Mr. 
Holmes himself, a fine-looking, gray-haired man, 
sat in his office, a small room at the back of the 
store, and Howard Whitney, the clerk, stood be- 
hind the counter serving a barefooted girl, who 
was buying some cheap buttons, with as much 
politeness as though she were their wealthiest 
customer. It was said that Mr. Holmes and his 
partner intended to take this young man into 
partnership soon. He was fair-haired and of 
slight build, but of fine stature. 

As the little girl left the store, a gentleman 
entered. He spoke in a friendly manner to Mr. 
Whitney, and then inquired for Mr. Holmes. 

*' I want to see him about some supplies for 
the drive/' §sud he. 
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Mr. Holmes hearing his voice came out from 
his office. 

*' How do you do, Mr. Warren ?" said he cor- 
dially. '* Some supplies did you say ?*' and soon 
the two were deep in their discussion, in which 
carloads of flour and other provisions formed an 
important jelement. 

Mr. Warren, the *' lumber king," as he was 
styled by the newspapers, was a man who, they 
said, had ** hewed his way to a colossal fortune 
with his axe.** A few years ago he was a com- 
mon wood-chopper. Now he was the most trusted 
representative of the vast lumbering interests" of 
the Connecticut valley region. ** A monumental 
man," "a product of the forest and of the granite 
hills,** they further said of him ; and it is true 
there was much to admire in the indomitable will 
and energy of such a man, whose power was ex- 
pressed in every line of his handsome, massive 
features, and in every movement of his towering, 
splendidly proportioned figure, which was as 
straight as an arrow and upwards of six feet. 

" I am sure," said Mr. Holmes, at the close of 
their conversation, ** that we can get what supplies 
you need.** 

*' And have them here by Saturday night ?*' 

" I think so,'* said Mr. Holmes. 

^*Tben YfQ will call it settled,*' said the luni- 
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berman. " The truth is, I supposed we had all 
that would be needed, but the freshet held on 
late and the logs are terribly scattered." 

Still talking, the two men approached the 
window, and Howard did the same. As the 
three stood there looking into the street, two 
young ladies passed swiftly down the walk on the 
opposite side. Dressed just alike in neat tailor- 
made suits of seal-brown, at that distance they 
presented exactly the same appearance, except 
that one was a triHe taller and stouter than the 
other. 

Mr. Warren started forward in an involuntary 
manner, while a look of agitation showed in his 
face for a moment. Mr. Holmes observed it, 
and from that time never doubted that the hand- 
some lumberman was deeply interested in one of 
the young ladies, presumably Miss Angela Gray, 
as public rumor stated. As for the young clerk, 
a bright flush mounted to his cheeks and he 
busied himself by opening the show windows to 
hide the tell-tale banner of confusion. 

** Jessie Dunbar and Angela Gray!** ex- 
claimed Mr. Warren in an off-hand way, as if 
conscious that he had displayed too much inter- 
est. **They are the handsomest girls in the 
country, if they are red-headed." 

♦*You can hardly call either of them r<4^ 
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headed^'* said Mr. Holmes, "for Angela's hair 
is a dark auburn, while Jessie's is more yellow 
than red. But they are certainly handsome. 
Dunbar has every reason to be proud of them. 
He left the hall before the lecture closed, was 
summoned home, I took it, by a note. Perhaps 
he went to the bank instead, and the girls have 
gone down to walk home with him, as they often 
do." 

'* No,** said Howard, "they have gone into 
Miss Vane's shop." 

"The old question of which is which will 
never be answered, I suppose," said Warren, 
lightly. 

** I hope so. With that fortune awaiting the 
rightful heiress, it ought to be. It is for me^'' 
said Mr. Holmes, significantly. " Every time I 
see the girls with Mr, Dunbar, Angela grows to 
look more like him every day. She has the 
same cast of features and the same expression." 

" But that is the Dunbar look, I am told," 
said Mr. Warren, "and John Gray was a Dunbar 
on the mother's side, so there is no reason why 
one girl should not look as much like a Dunbar 
as the other." 

" As I live I never thought of that," said Mr. 
Holmes. ** I have always thought that Angela's 

Strong resemblance stamped her as being the 
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daughter instead of Jessie ; but as you say, 
John Gray was a Dunbar on the mother's side, 
and so the Dunbar look may have come to her 
in that way. Jessie is called the daughter, and 
perhaps she is, looking at the matter in that 
light." 

" It's a strange case. I never remember of 
hearing anything like it," said Warren. "The 
old woman that mixed them up deserved hang- 
ing," he declared with rising force and a gleam 
in his eyes that surprised the merchant. 

"Hardly that," laughed Mr. Holmes *' al- 
though," said he, seriously, " Angela's mother, 
or supposed mother, fretted herself into the 
grave over it. She was a sensitive, delicate 
woman, and the matter wore upon her mind 
until it gave away. There they are !** he ex- 
claimed, as Miss Gray and Miss Dunbar again 
descended to the sidewalk. ** Yes, they are go- 
ing to the bank. It is half-past six," looking at 
his watch. " Dunbar will be late to supper." 
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CHAPTER IL 

A DREADFUL DEED. 

THE three gentlemen stood watching the 
young ladies until they reached the bank 
building ; then Mr. Warren and the merchant 
turned away, but Howard remained at the win- 
dow. 

The bank building was a square, old-fashioned 
structure standing on the corner of Bridge and 
Hackett streets, fronting Main street, and in full 
view of Holmes's store, which was some forty 
feet distant. The young ladies went up the steps, 
opened the outside door and disappeared from 
view. 

On the upper floor of this building was Masonic 
Hall, and on the lower floor a large, unfinished 
apartment, the national bank, and the savings 
bank, of which Mr. Dunbar was cashier. The 
outside door opened into a small entry having 
three other doors, the one at the left leading to 
the coal-room, the one at the right into the 
savings bank, while the one at the end commu- 
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nicated with the national bank and other rooms 
in the building, including as one of its exits a 
staircase leading to Masonic Hall. While 
Howard still stood at the store window, looking 
out, the young ladies reappeared, came quickly 
down the steps and up the street. They walked 
a little unsteadily, and Howard observed, as 
they came nearer, that their faces were blanched 
as if with fear. 

" Something has happened," he cried, stepping 
hurriedly to the door and out under the awning, 
followed by Mr. Holmes and the lumberman. 

At that moment the girls approached the steps, 
and the slighter, fairer-haired one came directly 
to the merchant's side. Clasping his arm with 
both her hands, she said in a voice full of stifled 
fear and dread : 

" Oh, Mr. Holmes, something dreadful must 
have happened to papa. He promised Angela 
and me to take us riding to-night, and it is half- 
past six and he has not had his supper. The 
door to the savings bank is locked, and we 
couldn't hear a sound inside. What does it 
mean ?" 

" He may have gone out and locked up. Was 
the key in the door ?" 

"No. I looked through the keyhole, but 
papa never leaves the key in the door at any 
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time. He told me that he made it a habit to 
always take it from the lock, lest it should some- 
time be stolen in business hours by burglars." 

" Perhaps he went home by the way of Hackett 
street, while you were at Miss Vane's shop," 
said Mr. Holmes. 

i« jjq^»» returned the young lady, very decided- 
ly, '* I was looking out of the window toward the 
bank all the while Angela was talking with Miss 
Vane." 

** I will go back with you," said Mr. Holmes, 
stepping to his office for his hat. While he was 
gone, which was but a second. Miss Gray bowed 
and spoke pleasantly to the two young men, but 
Miss Dunbar, with strained attention, never re- 
moved her eyes from the bank building. 

"Come, Mr. Warren, come Howard," said 
Mr. Holmes, reappearing, '* just lock the store 
door and we will all go over. You must not be 
alarmed," said he, turning to the girls, " I dare- 
say ever3rthing is all right Mr. Dunbar may 
have fallen asleep." 

" True," said Angela, brightening up. ** Why 
did we not think of that, Jessie." 

*' Papa never would have locked the door and 
fallen asleep," said Jessie, with decision. " He 
knew we were expecting him home, and the bank 
is no place in which to sleep." 
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"He may be ill, slightly ill, you know, my 
dear," said Mr. Holmes, mildly. 

**Then he would have gone home," said 
Jessie, so promptly that Angela looked at her 
with a reproachful gaze. This determined re- 
sistance to all attempts at comfort seemed not 
only ungracious, but cruel. 

Mr. Holmes accompanied the girls, Jessie a 
trifle in advance all the way, as if unable to curb 
her impatience. Then followed the splendid 
figure of the lumberman, slightly bowed, as if to 
watch the flutter of Angela's dress, and Howard, 
with the key of the store in his hands, his gaze 
riveted to the bank building, which they were 
nearing. 

Mr. Holmes tried the door of the savings 
bank room as soon as he reached it, but it was 
locked. Seeing the crowd standing in the entry, 
two or three men lounged up from the street, 
and Mr. Holmes asked them where Mr. Johnson 
was. Mr. Johnson was the janitor. 

" He went away about two o'clock," replied 
one of the men. " I saw him driving off with 
his wife and daughter." 

" Mr. Dunbar has not returned home," ex- 
plained Mr. Holmes, ** and as his daughters ex- 
pected him an hour ago, they are naturally a 
little alarmed." 
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''Papa said he would be home by six/' said 
Jessie. 

'' I see Mr. Dunbar go past my house an hour 
ago," said Mr. Rogers, who lived on Arch street. 

"Are you sure?" asked Jessie, ttiming round 
to gaze at him. 

'' Wall, no, not sure, perhaps, but I was sure, 
I thought, till now I come to think of it, mebbe 
it wa'n't him after all, but it looked like him." 

At this moment Mr. Dunbar's team drove up 
to the bank in charge of the stable boy. 

" Mrs. Dunbar sent it down," he explained to 
the young ladies. '' She said that you could 
take it and drive home to supper, and afterwards 
go for your ride." 

** Papa isn't at home, then ?" 

** No," said the boy. 

** Then," said Mr. Holmes, decidedly, *' we 
will force the door." 

This was soon done and they entered the 
building. Mr. Dunbar was not to be seen. An 
array of inanimate objects and an oppressive 
stillness alone met them upon entering. Mr. 
Holmes went straight to the door of the vault 
and tried it. As it had a combination lock he 
did not expect to be able to open it, but it was 
unfastened, nevertheless. The inner door, how- 
ever, was locked and could not be opened. 
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At this juncture Mr. Merrill, cashier of the 
national bank, entered. He was apparently 
much surprised to see the group standing about 
the vault and to learn their errand. 

" So he isn't at home yet ? I came into the 
building at about five o'clock, but staid only a 
moment. I tried the savings bank door as I 
passed it, but it was locked. I thought by that 
he hadn't been in at all, perhaps, as it was 
Decoration Day." 

** Papa went to Phoenix Hall, but he did not 
expect to stay until the meeting closed, I think, 
for he told me that he had business at the bank 
that must be attended to. Can't the vault be 
opened?** she asked in an appealing fashion of 
Mr. Merrill. 

" I can open it by going into the national 
bank room," said he, ** and I will.** 

The party followed Mr. Merrill to the national 
bank room, and in a second stood in the vault 
which was used in common by both banks, each 
having an entrance of its own. It contained the 
two safes, which were set corner to corner, thus 
dividing the vault into two compartments. As 
they entered, the national safe stood opposite, 
the savings bank safe at the right. The first was 
closed, but the last stood open, as could be seen 
by leaning over. It set nearly a foot forward 
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from the brick wall, but came close up to it at 
the end. The door of the vault opened inward, 
barring the passage. Nothing could be seen, and 
they turned to go out. Howard was the last to 
leave and next to him stood Jessie, At that 
moment a faint sound was heard from behind 
the safe. 

**It is papa," cried Jessie. ** He has fallen 
in a fit." 

Howard drew the vault door toward him, and 
stepped behind it. As he did so he stumbled 
over something. He stooped to discover what 
it was and his hand came in contact with a pair 
of boots. The space was veiled in gloom, but 
out from the darkness at the farther end was 
gradually evolved a white circle, a human face, 
that seemed to peer at him in a pitiful, uncanny 
fashion, as if appealing to him for succor. Bend- 
ing down, his glance traveled the whole length of 
the recumbent figure. 

'*Good heavens !" he exclaimed. Then in a 
suppressed tone he called to Mr. Holmes, but as 
the latter approached, the white, awe-struck face 
of Howard glanced past him to gaze at Mr, 
Warren. There was dread in the glance, there 
was fear in it, and it seemed, if a single look can 
reveal so much, as if he desired the lumberman's 
aid to still some fearful doubt. But he turned 
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away in a moment shudderingly, leant forward 
and whispered to Mr. Holmes, who in turn spoke 
tremblingly to Angela and Jessie as they pressed 
forward to his side. 

" My dears/' said he gently, " your father 
is very ill. I will take you home. You must 
prepare your mother for bad news. He is very 
bad, very bad indeed, my dear Jessie," turning 
with wavering lips to the young girl who stood 
nearest, as if from her he expected opposition. 

**Come, Jessie," said Angela, obediently, 
although the shadow of a great grief lay over her 
fair young face, " we must go home to mother." 

"And leave father here? No, never. Why 
don't you get him out of that horrible hole ? He 
will die there," she cried, imperiously. 

" Jessie," said Mr. Holmes, sternly, **you must 
come away. You cannot be allowed to see 
your father at present. Go quickly into the next 
room with your sister, and when we get your 
father out we will call you. You cannot be 
allowed to see him now. Indeed, you must, my 
dear child," relenting at sight of . her stricken 
face, and taking her gently by the hand, led her 
unresistingly to the door. 

Mr. Dunbar was lying bruised, gagged, bound 
and unconscious behind the safe. This was the 
dread tale Howard had whispered to Mr. Holmes. 
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A coil of rope lay loosely on his breast, as if 
flung there by the retreating burglar, and this 
Howard now grasped eagerly and thrust before 
Warren, saying as he did so, " He never put it 
there himself. He could not." 

"Of course not," said Warren, calming the 
young man by a glance. Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
Holmes were looking questioningly at each other, 
but it was only a second that aught lay in their 
minds save the desire to aid the unconscious 
cashier. He was taken tenderly out, the man- 
acles were removed from his wrists, the key being 
picked up very opportunely by Howard in the 
vault. 

They laid him on the table in the national 
bank room and immediately sent for physicians. 
He breathed painfully at long intervals, but he 
knew no one. 

And there he lay, the man who less than two 
hours ago sat in the full view of hundreds of peo- 
ple, a man to be envied ! It was a sight to make 
men weep, and they did weep, for Mr. Dunbar 
had made himself loved no less than respected. 
Always ready to grasp the hand, always ready to 
meet every advance with a smile, who would not 
mourn for such a man were he to die in his bed ? 
How much more, then, when he had fallen in de- 
fense of his trust. 
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A tiny stream of blood trickled across the left 
hand of the unconscious cashier as he lay on the 
table, causing exclamations of horror and a rush 
to his side, A moment's examination showed 
that he had been shot in the left arm, the bullet 
grazing his breast slightly before entering the 
fleshy part above the elbow. His sleeve was full 
of blood, but it had been confined there by a tight 
wristband. Considering the care with which he 
had been handled, it was not strange that the 
wound was now noticed for the first time. Was 
ever an act so desperately carried out ? Not con- 
tent with bruising, gagging and handcuffing him, 
the burglars had afterwards shot him. No tor- 
ture could make him yield up his trust, it seemed; 
no thoughts of personal violence could make his 
bold heart quail, and this was the result. 

Dr. Atwood arrived, but prior to his coming 
Angela and Jessie were admitted to the room. I 
will not write of their anguish. I turn from the 
attempt as the people in the room turned away 
from witnessing it. But the tears of Angela had 
ceased to flow, and the pallid calm of Jessie 
changed to a feverish glow when Mrs, Dunbar 
entered. She was a delicate, incompetent woman, 
who had relied implicitly upon her husband in 
all things, and now a bewildered expression sat 
upon her face until she saw the unconscious form 
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Stretched out in all the pathos of lost activity. 
Then she threw herself on her knees beside him. 

" O my God, and is that James ? O James, 
speak to me !*' she cried. 

But not a flutter of an eyelid answered her, not 
a movement of the muscles responded to her 
frantic appeals, yet he was not dead. Dr. Atwood 
assured her of this fact, though he did not en- 
courage her to hope. 

"It was the bad air of the vault, I think," said 
he. ** The wound is a slight one, and the bruises 
only sufficient to have stunned him. The horror 
of his situation, and the bad, close air, are the 
real factors of the tragedy, in my opinion." 

'* Papa kept a pistol in the drawer of the safe," 
said Jessie. "The key was a curious one, some- 
thing in the shape of a tiny handsaw." 

"The burglars brought a pistol with them, 
doubtless," said the physician. " Still it would 
do no harm to examine the drawer and pistol, if 
if we can find the key." 

But the key could not be found on the person 
of the cashier. 

" He always kept it in his vest pocket," said 
Mrs. Dunbar, raising her pallid face for a 
moment. "He showed me the pistol and said 
that he felt safer to have one, so many banks 
were entered in the da)rtime, he said." 
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"We must find that key," said Mr. Holmes, 
decidedly. 

Everjrthing was done for the sufferer that it 
was possible to do, but nothing availed. The 
brutal force which had at first overcome him, the 
gag, the wound, the dreadful thoughts which 
must have visited him while incarcerated, to- 
gether with the bad air of the vault, had resulted 
in an insensibility from which he never rallied. 

Temporary articles were brought to the bank 
building, a cot bed and whatever else was deemed 
necessary, and there, surrounded by wife and 
daughters, and many friends, he breathed his 
last, near to the trust he had nobly defended 
with his life, for nothing, it was thought at this 
time, had been taken from the safe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ONLY A BUTTON. 

ALL through the weary hours that Jessie sat 
with Mrs. Dunbar and Angela beside the 
dying man, she held in her hand a tiny shoe but- 
ton she had picked up under the window in the 
room where she had been directed to go by Mr. 
Holmes. It was generally spoken of as the 
"coal room,*' but it was neatly kept and held 
charts, maps, and a bookcase, besides the coal 
bin and a box of kindlings. In this room had 
been found, lying behind the door, a bunch of 
keys, fitting various doors in the building. 

The window under which Jessie picked up the 
button was a high one, twenty feet from the 
ground and protected by an iron shutter. The 
window was half-way open, and, feeling faint, 
Jessie crossed the room to lean out and get 
a breath of air. As she did so a button lying 
under it appealed to her consciousness for 
a moment. She stooped to pick it up, and with 
strange willingness her fingers curled about it, 
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while an arrow of conviction went straight to her 
heart. That the button was in some manner 
connected with the tragedy she never from that 
moment doubted. 

Now when all was over, when she was about 
to go with Mrs, Dunbar and Angela, she turned 
back silently and approached the group of men 
who stood by the table in the public room of the 
savings bank. Laying the button down before 
Mr. Holmes, she said, raising her face to his for 
a moment: 

•* I found it in the coal room, on the floor, just 
under the high window." The merchant looked 
at her kindly and inquiringly, 

**Papa did not wear button boots, and some- 
thing tells me the — man did." 

She could not say murderer^ as was shown by 
the convulsive shudder that passed through her 
frame. 

The button was placed beside the keys, the 
handcuffs and gag, and the rope which had been 
found coiled on the breast of the cashier when 
discovered by Howard Whitney behind the safe. 

These objects, the silent witnesses of the 
dreadful deed so lately enacted, could they but' 
speak, what tales might they not unfold of the 
hands which had touched them, of the words 
that had pierced them with no answering chords, 
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of the faces set with death-dealing passions, 
never perhaps before called into action. Did 
the face now bend above these silent tokens of 
the tragedy, scanning them with a calm, grave 
interest befitting the occasion, or did it cower in 
the forest or by the roadside, or in some deserted 
dwelling, and with bated breath, quickened ear 
and staring eye await the dreadful summons 
which ever haunts the murderer ? 

A country village differs widely from a city, 
particularly in regard to a crime committed with- 
in its limits. The aspects of a great city going 
systematically about its daily business while a 
murdered man lies within a stone's throw is prac- 
tically unknown, and in Derby, where everybody 
knew everybody else, there was little sleep that 
night. 

Teams were sent out in every direction in 
quest of the murderers, detectives were wired, 
while the wildest surmises arose, gained ground, 
died out, and gave place to others. Nothing 
else was talked about, for no other topic pos- 
sessed the slightest interest, and excitement 
reached its height when a bulletin from the bank 
building announced that Mr. Dunbar breathed 
his last at eight minutes past twelve. 

In the turmoil of agitated minds it was not 
strange that some facts should rise to the sur- 
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face and remain there. Foremost among them 
was the recollection of the note brought to Mr. 
Dunbar as he sat on the speaker's stand at 
Phoenix Hall, his agitation at the second reading 
of the note, and the presence in town of a large 
number of "river drivers." Twelve or fifteen 
of these roughly-clad men had slouched into 
town the day previous, and had awakened at the 
time fears of some disturbance. Now the 
thoughts of many flew immediately towards these 
men, circling them with darkest doubts. 

The bank building was, as I have said, situated 
on the corner of Bridge and Hackett streets. 
Opposite was the corner of Hackett street and 
Main street, and it was some forty yards dis- 
tant from Holmes's store, which was on the left 
hand side, going north. Back of the bank was 
a narrow lane or alley, ending there, while the 
yard of the paper mill came close to the bank, 
but was hidden from the street by placard boards. 
Into this yard a person standing at the high win- 
dow of the coal room could look directly down. 
The mill was closed Decoration Day, as were 
other places of business. The boards on which 
were pasted posters of traveling shows and con- 
certs hid the mill yard from public view, the lane 
ended at the yard, the river flowed parallel with 
the lane and skirted the yard. The reason of 
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this explanation will appear later in these an- 
nals. 

At six o'clock Detective Hamlett, attached to 
the Police Headquarters of Boston, arrived in 
town to be present at the inquest, and imme- 
diately made his way to the office of County So- 
licitor Hartwell, who was a resident of Derby. 
Each was well known to the other, and there 
was accordingly no delay in beating about the 
bush. 

Solicitor Hartwell was an intimate friend of 
the murdered cashier, and though it might be 
his abilities were at first a trifle clouded by 
the shock, they were now all concentrated upon 
obtaining a clear insight into the details of the 
tragic event and he had confidence in the ability 
of Hamlett to aid him. 

As it was yet three hours before the inquest, 
the two decided upon an examination of the 
bank building, with which the detective was prac- 
tically unacquainted. The solicitor, en the 
other hand, knew it well, and the few important 
facts which up to this time had appeared. He 
had talked with Mr. Holmes and Mr. Warren, 
and was one of the group of men who stood at 
the table when Jessie Dunbar handed in the 
shoe button. As the lawyer and detective 
passed into the building they went directly to 
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the national bank room, where lay the body of 
the cashier awaiting the inquest. 

The position of the wound was at once noted 
by Hamlett. 

** Exactly such as would be made by a person 
shooting himself," said he ; ** the angle is that 
made by a pistol held in the right hand, pointed 
in such a direction as would graze the left breast 
before entering the left arm above the elbow. 
A curious shot when it is taken in connection 
with the fact that he didn't do it himself. A 
man doesn't shoot himself and then gag, hand- 
cuff, and shut himself up in a tight vault. A 
curious shot." 

" It was manifestly made to disable the cashier, 
and was made with great care, for a slight turn 
of the body would have caused the bullet to 
lodge in the breast instead of the arm." 

"Perhaps it was the intention to kill him.*' 

*' No, it wasn't." 

'* Why, may I ask, are you so sure ?" 

^^ Because it wasn*t done. There was nothing 
to prevent the consummation of the deed if 
it had been desired. A second shot would have 
done it. Why, then, was it not fired ? Simply, I 
say, because they did not desire to add murder 
to burglary/' 

« Then you think the shot was fired across the 
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cashier's body by a person standing at his right. 
Why didn't Mr. Dunbar step back or throw out 
his right hand, if, as you affirm, the shot was 
fired with so much care and deliberation." 

**I don't %2,y deliberation. I ^^y great care ^ 
for a turn of the body meant death. As I said 
before, it is a curious shot. I never saw one 
like it in the whole range of my experience. 
Something may explain it, however." 

They passed on to the vault and entered it by 
the savings bank door. Everything was be- 
lieved to be exactly as it was when the cashier 
was discovered. The detective noted the rela- 
tive positions of the two safes, and then inquired 
the position of the cashier's head as he lay be- 
hind the safe. 

♦<To the left," said Mr. Hartwell, indicating 
the place with his hand. ** To the left, you see, 
as we stand before the savings bank safe, but 
the party entered through the other door, which 
shuts, as you see, across the aperture. Mr. 
Whitney stumbled over his feet, when he stepped 
behind it. He lay on his left side, with his 
hands fastened behind him, and his face to the 
wall." 

" There is no blood on the floor here, but 
plenty of it behind the safe," said Hamlett. 

"Yes, but it must have clotted after a time; 
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the wound was not discovered until he was laid 
on the table. His sleeve was full of blood." 

A knitting of the brow and a flash of con- 
viction passed over the face of the detective. 

**What is it?" asked Mr. Hartwell, who was 
watching him closely. 

** The curious shot is explained sooner than I 
expected. Mr. Dunbar was shot while behind* 
the safe. Being handcuffed and, let us say, in- 
sensible, from the bruise on his head, the shot 
could be made with the utmost deliberation." 

"But," cried the solicitor, "don't you see the 
burglar could not approach him to shoot across 
his breast, for it would have to be done at the 
left and his head lay close to the wall. The 
safe, you see, is close up, and there was no 
chance to stand at his head and fire, as you say." 

" How if the burglar approached from the end, 
leaned over and fired ?" 

* * But his face was to the wall. A man couldn't 
fire at that angle with his right hand, and have 
the bullet graze the breast and enter the left 



arm." 



** The shot might have been fired by a left- 
handed person," said Hamlett "It was a 
curious shot. I don't understand it There 
must have been a purpose to serve of which we 
know nothing. He was shot behind the safe. 
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Of that I am certain. The wound bled profusely 
before it clotted, and some drops must have fallen 
on the floor or safes had he been shot before be- 
ing lifted over. A time lock, I see,** said he, 
kneeling down to inspect the chronometer at- 
tachment. ** Ah, it was set to open at five 
o'clock. Banking hours were rather early, were 
they not ?** 

** Banking hours were from eight until four." 

'^ Yet this shows that the safe was open at five." 

** Well,** said the solicitor, purposely hiding 
what knowledge he had. 

** Yesterday was Decoration Day; the bank 
officials were absent, were they not ?*' asked 
Hamlett. 

"Yes, with two exceptions.** 

** And those exceptions?'* 

** Cashier Dunbar and Cashier Merrill.*' 

"Were they here all day ?'* 

*' No. Mr. Dunbar is supposed to have come 
at five o*clock, and Mr. Merrill was here at about 
that hour and tried the savings bank.** 

** Locked?** 

**Yes.** 

*^If Cashier Dunbar came here at five o'clock 
he had business in which the safe was an im- 
portant factor, or it would not have been set to 
open, being a holiday.*' 
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"Well?" 

"I wish I knew whether it was an appoint- 
ment/* said the detective, regretfully. 

** It is believed to have been an appointment," 
said the other. "Mr, Dunbar had business at 
the bank, he told his daughter, and a note was 
handed to him at the meeting in Phoenix Hall, 
which is believed to relate to the affair, as he 
left almost immediately.'* 

Being present, the lawyer had noticed the de- 
parture of the cashier, and he now described the 
circumstance to the detective. 

<* Has the note been found ?" 

**No, it is missing." 

" If it was a line from his assailants it would, 
of course, be taken from his possession.*' 

*' Without doubt you are right.** 

The detective, who was a clever draughts- 
man now made a plan of the vault before leav- 
ing it. 

'* He must have been lifted over the safe, 
the doors being used for steps," said the so- 
licitor. 

" In that case it must have been the work of 
two persons,*' said Hamlett. "Why was he not 
left on the floor of the vault ? He would have 
been nearer the savings bank entrance, but not 
nearer than he is here to the national entrance. 
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The heaviest rules indicate the brickwork of the vault. 
A. Savings bank entrance, which was closed and locked. 

a, Naional bank entrance, the door of which opened inward. 
£, The part of the vault occupied by the savings bank. * 

c. Savings bank safe, with doors * and /"open. 

b. The pait of the vault occupied by national bank. 

d. The safe of the national bank. 

The sUr (*) indicates where the head of the cashier lay, in the 
space behind the savings bank safe. The darger (t) indicates where 
tne key to handcuffs was found. ^ 

I'he safes were placed, as will be seen, corner to corner, which 
bruuxht the savings bank safe out of the com* r of the vault, and left 
a barrow open space behind it. When the door of the vault of the 
national bank was opened, it shut this narrow space from view. It 
was possible to get from one compartment of the vault to the other by 
climDing over the safes. The open door e furnished a step that helped 
in getting over. 
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It looks as if he were shoved behind the safe in- 
stead of being lifted over it, doesn't it." 

"In that case," said the solicitor breathlessly, 
and then stopping. 

**Just so," said the detective, calmly; " in that 
case the entrance was effected from the national 
bank." - 

The two men looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, and the detective said: 

" The keys to the door were found, you sa)^ in 
the coal-room.** 

"Yes, I will show you the place,** said the 
solicitor. 

He did so, and then led the way to the high 
window under which Jessie Dunbar had found 
the button. 

To his astonishment the detective was down 
on his knees in a moment and examining a slight 
scratch, or abrasure on the plastered wall. It 
was slightly discolored, and looked to the lawyer 
as if it might have been made by a foot slipping 
back. 

"A high leap," said the detective rising and 
brushing the dust from his knees, " if it was a 
leap,** looking out and down at the millyard now 
busy with workmen. *^ Was the mill closed yes- 
terday ?** 

**It was.'* 
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" A narrow lane, skirted by the river on one 
side and a high fence for posters on the other/* 
commented the detective. " A fearful leap, 
though ! I should much rather risk going out at 
the door. Did you not mention a rope?" he 
asked. 

"I did. A piece about two yards long lay 
colled loosely on the breast of the cashier when 
he was discovered." 

'* Who says so?" 

" Howard Whitney." 

" What is your theory regarding the rope ?*' 
he asked the lawyer. 

" It looks to me as if the burglars brought it 
to the vkult intending to tie together the legs of 
the cashier, but becoming alarmed by hearing a 
noise, they changed their minds and threw the 
rope on to his body to get rid of it. As nothing 
is moved from the safe, and as Mr. Merrill says 
that he tried the door at about five o'clock, these 
facts lend themselves to aid my theory. It was 
his hand on the door, perhaps, which frightened 
them." 

The detective nodded. " You may be right," 
said he. "It was the cashier's daughter who 
picked up the button, I think you said." 

" She is called his daughter." 

Hamlett looked at the solicitor inquiringly. 
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" I will explain my meaning to you later/' said 
he. "It is now nearly time for the inquest to 
begin." 

The inquest was to take place in the unoccu- 
pied room of the building. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THOUGHTS ANq DEDUCTIONS. 

CORONER JAMES had immediately taken 
the necessary steps to impanel a jury for 
the inquest. In New Hampshire the law re- 
quires but three jur3mien, one of whom must be a 
justice, and soon before Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Darton 
and Justice Hare lay the sounding summons to 
attend the inquest: 

** In the name of the State of New Hampshire, 
you are hereby required to appear before me, 
William C. James, one of the coroners of the 

county of , at the bank building within said 

town "of Derby, on the ist day of June at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, then and there to inquire 
upon the view of the body of James H. Dunbar, 
there lying dead, how and in what manner he 
came to his death. Fail not of appearance at 
your peril." 

The unoccupied building began to fill, while 
Solicitor Hartwell and Hamlett still lingered in 
the coal jroom, the latter to classify his thoughts 
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somewhat before mingling with the crowd, the 
former to quell a suspicion which had arisen in 
his mind when he had said to the detective in re- 
gard to Jessie Dunbar, " She is called his daugh- 
ter.*' A family mystery is often a lurking-place 
for crime. Might this tragedy be the result or 
outcome of the strange case of mistaken or mixed 
identity which for twenty years had been one of 
the wonders of Derby? It was not probable. 
Still he decided to lay the matter before Hamlett 
at the first eligible moment which presented it- 
self. 

Hamlett* s mind notes, so to speak, for he 
never made them with pencil and paper, ran 
something like this: 

1. The man who shot the cashier was left- 
handed, or wished to appear so. 

2. The cashier was put behind the safe evi- 
dently to complicate matters, perhaps to make it 
appear that he was thrust in at the national bank 
entrance. 

3. If the murderer escaped from the window 
he was unusually athletic, and was capable of 
lifting the cashier, without aid, to the top of the 
safe, and then of lowering him behind it. 

4. The cashier must have known when he 
closed the safe the night before the tragedy that 
he w§is to be at the bank at five o'clock, - 
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Proof: He set the chronometer to open at that 
hour. 

Queries: i. With whom did he make the ap- 
j)ointment ? 

2. What was the nature of the business to be . 
transacted at the bank at five o'clock ? 

3. For what purpose was the safe required to 
be open ? 

4. What was the nature of the letter handed 
to the cashier at the meeting, and why, if it did 
not relate to the tragedy, was it not to be 
found ? 

That it did relate to the tragedy Hamlett was 
convinced ; but that it was a summons to the 
bank he did not believe for one moment. The 
safe, when it was last closed, was set to open at five 
o'clock, and this proved that the meeting at the 
bank was arranged probably the day before, and 
the lock set at the close of banking hours on the 
29th. 

Three men passed through the entry and entered 
the national bank room. 

" The jurors have gone to view the body," said 
Solicitor Hartwell. " Let us hurry and get a good 
position before the room fills." 

The room was a large, barren apartment, tem- 
porarily furnished with tables and chairs, but 
possessed of no lack of interest at this time, as 
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will be readily understood. It was already par- 
tially filled with people, prominent among them 
being the five who had first entered the bank in 
search of the cashier. There were Miss Gray, 
Miss Dunbar, Mr. Holmes, his clerk and the 
lumberman. Mr. Merrill was also present. Dr. 
Atwood, likewise, and besides these were several 
persons summoned by the coroner to give such 
evidence as they possessed. 

One person immediately commanded the undi- 
vided attention of both the lawyer and the detec- 
tive. First, because he was a stranger in a town 
where strangers were sufficiently rare to be a 
novelty ; and second, because he was a large, 
finely-formed man of athletic build, and appeared 
to be viewing the scene with a carefully veiled 
interest which appealed at once to the penetrat- 
ing mind of Hamlett. 

" You solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you shall give to this inquest, concerning the 
death of James H. Dunbar, here lying dead, 
shall be the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. So help you God.** 

Such had been Hamlett's absorption in observ- 
ing the athletic stranger with his half- veiled inter- 
est that the jurors had returned from viewing the 
body, and proceedings had reached the point of 
swearing the witnes§e§ whet; b^ aroused himself 
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to active sympathy with the scene. In New 
Hampshire they are required to hold up the right 
hand, the oath being usually administered to 
them in a body. In this instance all appeared 
thoughtful and observant and manifested no un- 
willingness nor embarrassment, with one excep- 
tion. It was the young man who been pointed 
out to him as Howard Whitney, the person who 
had first discovered the cashier lying behind the 
safe. 

As the words '* So help you God *' rolled forth 
in full, round tones the young man seemed to 
falter, his face grew a shade paler and his up- 
lifted hand half dropped to his side. 

" That man has something in his mind which 
he desires to keep secret,** was the conviction of 
Hamlett. But if this was true the young man 
became directly conscious of the suspicious atti- 
tude he assumed by lowering his arm. Restor- 
ing it to its former height with determined mien, 
he confronted the coroner as if pledging himself 
anew. 

"As if he were conscious of uneasy feelings 
and meant to repel them," thought Hamlett. 
" He is uneasy, and he hopes that he will not 
have to tell the * whole truth.* " 

And to the large man Hamlett directly at- 
tached Whitney, with the belief that each one 
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possessed points which it was for his interest to 
discover. 

• Beside Whitney stood Mr. Warren, whonGi the 
detective knew well by reputation. Regarding 
him Hamlett was also slightly, yes, deeply puz- 
zled. Did he, or did he not, throw out his left 
hand with a warning gesture to Whitney at the 
moment the latter* s hand was lowered. Hamlett 
was ready to swear at one moment that he did, 
and at the next that the movement was but a 
chimera of the imagination. To still these doubts 
he determined to fix his mind firmly on the ex- 
amination of the witnesses. 

The first testimony taken was that of Dr. At- 
wood, the physician who had been called to at- 
tend Mr. Dunbar. As the family physician of 
the cashier, and the one who had probed the 
wound and dressed it, his words were of un- 
doubted weight and well worth listening to. 

He described the condition of Mr. Dunbar 
when called to attend him, the nature of his 
wound, which he pronounced slight, and the 
angle at which the bullet had entered the body. 
The foul air of the vault, he testified, was, in his 
opinion, the real cause of his death. But for 
this he might have rallied. 

Mr. Holmes was called up and detailed the 
little that he knew concerning the matter. He 
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described Mr. Dunbar's attitude at the meeting 
in the town hall, and his manner when he read 
the note which was handed to him by the boy. 
Mr. Holmes was known as the intimate friend of 
Mr. Dunbar, and the coroner asked him if there 
was anything known to him in the private life of 
the cashier which could seem to furnish any clue 
to aid the examination. 

*• My friend had no private life," answered Mr. 
Holmes, with feeling. " He was as open as the 
day. No, I know of nothing which points to the 
tragedy of the bank, even indirectly. It is his 
public life as a trusted servant of the people that 
must be scrutinized." 

Angela Gray's testimony was confined to a few 
earnest words regarding Mr. Dunbar's manner 
when she last saw him in good health, which was 
more hurried than usual, and to his promise to 
take herself and Jessie for a ride. 

" He never disappointed us if he could help 
it,** said she, and as her words conjured up to 
her mind the picture of Mr. Dunbar, gagged, 
bound and helpless in the narrow vault, she 
burst into tears. 

Jessie Dunbar was then called, and she in- 
stantly arose and stood before the coroner, her 
agitation so evidently controlled for the occasion 
that she evoked instant pity and admiration from 
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those present. It seemed to those who knew her 
well that never before had she looked so girl- 
ishly fair and frail, and yet so womanly, as when 
she stood forth, compelled by inexorable neces- 
sity, to testify concerning her knowledge of the 
terrible tragedy which had bereft herself and 
Angela of a protector. 

" This is the girl who picked up the button and 
whose parentage the solicitor considers doubt- 
ful,** thought Hamlett. 

Her testimony for a few moments ran in the 
same channel with Angela's, but it branched off 
when the coroner, holding forth the button, asked 
her to explain the circumstance relating to it. 

** I picked it up almost unconsciously,** said 
she, " as I stood before the high window in the 
coal-room. It lay directly under it, next to the 
wall, or baseboards.** 

**-May it not have fallen from your own boot, 
or your sister's ?** 

** No,** she replied with decision, ** Angela did 
not approach the window at all. Still I examined 
her boots and my own, last night. Not a button 
was missing from either pair.** 

Simultaneously the gaze of every person pres- 
ent turned toward the slim little boots standing 
before the coroner, and to those hiding beneath 
the skirts of Angela. 
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" My father," continued the witness, ** never 
wore button boots, and Mr. Johnson, the janitor, 
assured me that he did not, and besides that he 
swept the room that morning." 

To see the situation so concisely and cleverly 
covered by a young lady of twenty, bereft only 
yesterday of her protector, argued a mind of un- 
usual acumen. Hamlett leaned forward to get a 
better view of her face. She was saying now, 
with force and intensity : 

'< I felt sure the moment the button touched 
my hand that it was connected in some manner 
with the death of my father, and I could not let 
the matter rest until I had made the investiga- 
tions which I have mentioned." 

** Can you tell me. Miss Dunbar, how you be- 
came so easily and quickly impressed with the 
conviction that the button was connected with 
the murder ?** 

** Csinyau tell, sir, how presentiments come to 
us?" she asked quickly, feeling the tone of his 
voice to be unflattering or lacking in sympathy 
with her statement. ** I only know that the be- 
lief was forced upon my mind by some invisible 
power, and I am convinced, sir, that you will live 
to see that I am right." 

There was an intensity of conviction in her 
manner which thrilled many of those present in 
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spite of the obvious uncertainty of her statements, 
and which without doubt prompted the next re- 
mark of the coroner. 

^* A lady with a mind so acute must have taken 
note of any missing buttons seen since that time. 
Will you inform the jurymen if you have done 
so?" 

A fluctuating light came to the delicate face 
before him, as she replied hesitatingly: 

'*Yes, sir." 

"Will you name the persons, Miss Dunbar, 
whose boots were lacking in their quota of but- 
tons." 

"All?" 

"Yes, all." 

" I observed yesterday, that there was one gone 
from Mr. Whitney's boots, one from Mr. Warren's, 
two from Mr. Merrill's, and now, sir, that there 
is one from your own boot." 

The worthy coroner withdrew his foot from 
the general scrutiny, and a smile broke up the 
gravity of more than one. Miss Dunbar looked 
so distressed he said to her kindly: 

** Your answer was pertinent, and now we will 
inquire about your father's manner when he left 
home." 

" It was much as usual, except that he was 
more hurried. He wished to get to the hall at 
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an early hour, for he said he might have to leave 
it to go to the bank." 

" Was he not sure, then ?" 

** No, he hoped that it would be ended by 
five o'clock, he said.*' 

** Did he say that he must be at the bank at 
five o'clock?" 

** No, sir. He did not mention the hour that 
he must be at the bank." 

** Did he say that he had an appointment at 
the bank, or merely business to transact ?" 

" I don't think he mentioned why he must go. 
He said he hoped that the meeting would close 
at five o'clock, and that he would be home at 
six." 

" Did Mr. Dunbar mention the nature of his 
business at the bank to anyone ?" 

** No, sir, neither to mother, Angela nor me." 

Truly Miss Dunbar had ably covered her own 
field of inquiry. 

*' A bright giri, that," thought Solicitor Hart- 
well. 

" A rare instance of recent grief turned to in- 
vestigation," thought Detective Hamlett. 

" Have any circumstances come to your 
knowledge which strike you as unusual, or as 
likely to be connected with this crime?" 

*' One, sir." 
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** As unusual, or suspicious ?** 

'< Unusual." 

" Please state the circumstances." 

** My father turned back from the gate, and 
said to Angela and me, * If a man calls to-day, 
and asks whether I left a coat for him, give him 
the one I wore yesterday.'* 

** Did the man call?'* 

"He did." 

** Describe his appearance and what he said." 

'* He was comfortably dressed, wearing a 
blouse, but no coat. He was a middle-aged man. 
He said very little, only asked about the coat, 
and when I gave it to him he thanked me." 

'* Is that all r 

"No, he looked at Angela and me in a strange 
manner." 

" How ?" 

** As if he were studying our faces." 

" Is it unusual for people to inquire for cast- 
ofif clothing at your house, Miss Dunbar?" 

*' No, sir, quite the reverse, but the coat was 
almost new, and a favorite garment of my 
father's, and the man was no common person." 

** Were you afraid of him ?'* 

** No, sir, but Angela was.** 

** He looked strangely at you, you said, as if 
he were studying your faces ?*' 
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" Yes, sir, as if he had seen us, or thought he 
had, at some other time or place. I did not 
think much about it at the time." 

" But you have since, I conclude." 

** Yes, sir, I have since. I have thought that it 
might have been this man, wearing the coat I gave 
him, who passed up Arch street. Mr. Rogers 
told me that he saw a man passing his house 
half an hour previous to our coming to the 
bank, and that he thought at the time it was my 
father.'' 

The coroner made memoranda of name and 
residence given by the witness, and after a few 
unimportant questions, making it plain that she 
had nothing further to offer as testimony. Miss 
Dunbar was allowed to resume her seat, and 
Howard Whitney was called by the coroner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COIL OF ROPE. 

THE testimony of young Whitney was listened 
to with the utmost interest, for there was 
that in his manner which at once riveted the atten- 
tion. An uplifted look, a spasm of fear or appre- 
hension, a fixed resolve, what was it, that caused 
his face to look as it had never looked before ? Mr. 
Holmes bent forward and gazed at him with earn- 
est eyes, while, was it fancy ? Hamlett believed 
that Mr. Warren endeavored to meet the eyes of 
the witness with his own gaze, which was cer- 
tainly one of warning. The witness related the 
finding of the cashier's body behind the safe, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

** It was very dark there, and I could not see 
until I drew the door toward me, when the light 
streamed in. I stooped down, and in doing so 
I touched his feet. In a moment I was on my 
knees beside him, and I found that he was hand- 
cuffed, his hands being fastened behind him. 
He lay partially on his left side, with his face to 
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the wall. I did not observe the wound, it was 
too dark for that, but I thought he was insensi- 
ble, for he did not stir when I touched him. I 
immediately removed the gag from his mouth. 
The tension was very tight. The gag was a hol- 
low tube, through which a string was run and tied 
behind his head. A coil of rope lay on his breast. 
I took it off and showed it to the others." 

" Was this the piece, Mr. Whitney ?*' asked the 
coroner, producing a rope some two yards in 
length. 

** It was," said the witness. A studied calm 
had stolen into his manner, but Hamlett observed 
that his hands were clutched nervously. Ham- 
lett had heard of the rope and its finding com- 
mented upon, and he was convinced that Whit- 
nejr^s intense interest reached a culminating point 
as soon as the rope was mentioned. 

As he gazed at it askant for a moment, it 
seemed to produce an electric effect, to possess 
a subtle power which he could not resist. His 
calmness vanished, and with feverish haste, mod- 
erated, however, to grave deliberation in a mo- 
ment, he demonstrated the exact position in 
which it lay on the cashier's breast. 

" It must have been thrown there by the mur- 
derer himself," he said, gazing boldly about him 
as if challenging opposition. 
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He Stood there a moment, the center of many 
curious looks ; then, turning respectfully to the 
coroner, awaited further questions. He was 
asked to describe the place where the key to the 
handcuffs was found. 

" On the vault floor, in front of the national 
bank safe," he said. 

After answering fully and with satisfaction to 
the coroner the questions put to him, he stepped 
aside and Mr. Merrill was called. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Merrill was 
the cashier of the national bank, and that it was 
he who opened the vault for the party in search. 
This he related, also the fact that he had tried 
the savings bank door as he passed it about five 
o'clock. 

** I came to the bank to get a paper, and staid 
but a few moments. I thought there was no 
other person in the building at the time," he 
said. 

'* How do you know the time to have been 
about five o'clock, Mr. Merrill ?'* 

** I do not,** was the unexpected answer. ** I 
judged it to be about five, but it might have 
been later, or earlier, even. My impression is, 
however, that it was near five o'clock when I 
tried the door." 

** Did you hear any sound inside ?*' 
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** I think not,'' he replied hesitatingly. 

" Think again, Mr. Merrill. At that time the 
murderer may have been inside the bank.** 

" Well, then, I did fancy that I heard a sound 
inside as I passed the door, and that was why I 
tried it to see if Mr. Dunbar was there. Finding 
it locked I concluded that I had been mistaken.** 

One of the jurymen, Mr. Denton, nodded his 
head at this point, and the other jurors looked 
grave, as if for a moment they had felt the pulse 
of the tragedy. 

Mr. Merrill was then asked to describe the 
safe used by Mr. Dunbar, and the time lock. 

** Time locks,** said he, *' are set to open at a 
certain hour, and if the clock is wound up daily 
and kept running, it will respond to that hour..** 

** Are there any indications on the door to 
show the hour.*' 

"Yes, on the inside.*' 

" Does the safe stand open during the day- 
time, I mean during banking hours ?** 

** Yes.** 

" Might anyone entering the vault discover 
the hour at which it is set to open ?'* 

*• Not anyone. Few people understand the 
time lock, and they do not enter the vault ?" 

" Banking hours are from eight until four, are 
they not?" 
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** Yes." 

** At what time was the safe or time lock set 
to open ?** 

"Some time after the cashier arrived, prob- 
ably. I do not know the hour, and I think no 
one does, unless it is some of the officers of the 
savings bank." 

** Yet your safe stands in the same vault, Mr. 
Merrill ?" 

** It does. They set corner to corner, but I 
had no means of getting into the other vault 
without climbing over the safes. In fact, I never 
entered the vault from the savings bank en- 
trance until since the tragedy, and 1 have never 
until this morning examined the chronometer at- 
tachment. People are not taken to the vault. 
Its arrangements are kept as secret as possible; 
and I should give it as my opinion that nobody 
but Mr. Dunbar knew the exact moment when 
the bolts would be drawn.** 

** You say that you went to the vault this 
morning ?*' 

"I did.*' 

" Did you examine the chronometer attach- 
ment?'* 

"Yes.** 

** What time was it last set to open ?** 

** At five o'clock,*' 
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** Was that the hour it usually opened ?" 

** Certainly not. Mr. Dunbar entered the 
bank at about eight o'clock in the morning. 
The safe was probably open soon after that 
time, and it was, of course, closed before bank- 
ing hours were over, which was 4 p.m.** 

" Then, to have it open at five the clock had 
to be newly set, did it not ?*' 

" Yes.'* 

<' And the cashier did it, since it was his busi- 
ness to care for it ?** 

** It would appear so.*' 

"Then, if he set it to open at five o'clock in- 
stead of the usual hour, must he not have had a 
purpose in so doing ? Must he not have desired 
to place something in the safe at that hour or 
take something out ?*' 

** So it seems." 

This question of the coroner appealed directly 
to the general understanding. Yes, it was obvi- 
ous that the cashier wished to place something 
in the safe, or to take something out, at that 
hour, and that this purpose was perfected in all 
probability the day previous, or when it was last 
closed. If the cashier had agreed to meet any 
person or persons at the bank on a day when 
the other officers were absent, and the safe was 
so necessary a factor that its opening had to be 
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planned the day before, then it became of the 
utmost importance to discover whether anyone 
had been seen to enter the bank at about the 
same time with the cashier. 

** Did you see anyone about the bank, when 
you passed out near five o'clock ?*' 

" Not a soul,** replied Cashier Merrill. 

Mr. Merrill *s testimony possessed great value, 
and he was called upon to answer a few more 
questions which were afterwards put to several 
officers of the savings bank. Their answers tallied 
with Mr. Merrill's exactly. The substance was 
that Mr. Dunbar could enter the vault at any 
time he pleased without the aid of any other bank 
officer; that he held the keys of the bank, and had 
in his possession the combination of lock on the 
vault door. 

The responsibility borne by the lamented cash- 
ier crushed into the imagination of many. At 
that moment they realized his fearful position, 
alone in the bank, confronted by burglars de- 
manding the keys to be given up, which would 
render his trust and care null and void. 

But how did they know that the safe would be 
open at five ? Did they know it ? That was the 
question, and if so why had the cashier lent 
himself to the arrangement ? 

This was the thought that was troubling the 
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mind of Hamlett, for he saw plainly the obvious 
fact that even the cashier himself could not open 
the safe at any other hour than the one set. // 
was no coincidence which brought burglars to the 
bank at the very hour when the bolts were drawn^ 
that hour an unusual one, and on a day when the 
other bank officials were absent because of its being 
a holiday. 

The mystery at that moment seemed to yawn 
like a deep and dreadful chasm before the mind 
of the detective. For the first time he had an 
adequate conception of the task imposed upon 
his faculties. 

For the first time he became convinced that 
the person or persons who came to the bank to 
meet the cashier were friends, or those in whom 
the cashier had perfect confidence, for it was 
obvious that he would not have set the safe to open 
at that time, or trusted himself to go to the bank 
alone to keep the appointment, had it been other- 
wise. To discover the person who made the ap- 
pointment , then, was to discover the murderer. 

Mr. Warren's testimony was next taken. It 
was brief and to the point, relating, as it did, to 
the finding, in company of others, the body of 
the unconscious cashier. At the close of his 
examination he stepped forward to the coroner 
and laid a slip of paper before him. 
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The full meaning of its import did not strike 
the coroner's mind until he read it twice. Then 
pushing it toward the jurors he asked in a voice 
of muffled excitement, " Please state the mean- 
ing of the receipt you have just handed in." 

" It means that on the day before the tragedy 
I called at the bank and paid into the hands of 
Mr. Dunbar the sum of five thousand dollars, 
that being the price paid to him by the lumber 
company for ten lots of non-resident timber 
land. The receipt which you hold is for that 
sum." 

** Do you know what Mr. Dunbar did with the 
money ?'* 

** I do not ; but it is my impression that he 
must have put it in the safe, for he entered the 
vault while I was there, and, though I did not 
see him, I supposed at the time that he went to 
the vault to put the money in the safe." 

** Yet the money was not found, Mr. Warren, 
in the safe after the murder." 

** So I have been informed/' replied Mr. War- 
ren calmly. 

The impression his testimony had made upon 
the coroner and jurymen was evidently not unex- 
pected to the lumberman. The contingency of 
the money being removed from the safe by Mr. 
Dunbar himself to some other place here pre- 
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sented itself, however, to the mind of the coroner, 
for he asked the witness, " Do you know whether 
Mr. Dunbar has a safe at his dwelling-house, or 
where his individual papers are kept ?** 

** I think that his papers are kept in the bank 
safe, that he has none of his own," replied the 
witness. 

** That will do, Mr. Warren," said the coroner. 

Miss Dunbar was recalled. She testified that 
there was no safe at home, but that her father 
kept his more important papers, and any consid- 
erable amount of money which he chanced to 
p>ossess, in the safe at the bank. 

At this testimony a sudden attitude of acute 
interest manifested itself in the person of the 
athletic stranger, of whose slightest movement 
Hamlett took note. That the man had more 
than ordinary interest in the proceeding had been 
evident from the first to the detective, and he 
was convinced that he had been wise to include 
him in the category of his mental notebook. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LINK SUPPLIED. 

A FINE commentary upon the business habits 
of Mr. Warren was furnished in the fact that 
not even the inquest was allowed to crowd them 
entirely from sight. When a man came down from 
tne Griffith meadow with the information that the 
" boss *' desired his presence and advice in regard 
to breaking up the ** big jam at the bend," it was 
noon, and the inquest had adjourned to meet at 
one o'clock, but Warren signed his testimony 
and immediately left for the meadow, some two 
miles distant, remarking to the coroner that he 
should doubtless return by three o'clock. As he 
did not return until eight, and as important 
events resolved themselves from this visit, we 
will proceed with the inquest and be ready to 
meet them in their true order. 

All of the persons present in the forenoon, ex- 
cept Mr. Warren, Miss Gray and Miss Dunbar, 
were likewise present in the afternoon, as the 
solicitor somewhat hastily decided as he ran his 
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eye over the audience. To his vexation, a mo- 
ment later he saw that Hamlett was absent. 
Relying much upon his acuteness he was greatly 
annoyed, but somewhat relieved by the entrance 
of Attorney-General Nevins, who approached and 
took a seat by the side of Solicitor Hartwell. 

The audience was augmented by seveial 
strangers. Among them was a person who at 
once riveted the solicitor's gaze. If the man was 
not a detective he ought to be, thought the 
solicitor. 

It is frequently remarked that a person em- 
ployed in that capacity does not look like a de- 
tective. Indeed, Hamlett was of this class. He 
might well have been taken for a merchant, a 
lawyer, or even a clergyman, with his expression 
of calm, solid benevolence. But this man had 
the eyes of a ferret, set in an acute cast of coun- 
tenance seldom seen. Penetration and causality 
(the solicitor was a bit of a phrenologist) spoke 
plainly from his countenance and closely cropped 
head. 

A very presentable person was the stranger, 
with his clean-shaven face and neat gray suit. 
As Mr. Hartweirs gaze rested on the trousers of 
the man he was studying, they wore a strangely 
familiar look to him, and the belief grew and took 
root in his mind that just such a gray cased leg, 
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finished by just such a boot, he had seen in the 
morning protruding from behind a group by the 
window, and that he himself had looked vainly 
for the form that went with it. 

A florid-faced gentleman of agreeable manner 
now was called up by the coroner. He gave his 
name as Robert Jones. The solicitor knew him 
welly and that he was one of those good fellows, 
universally liked, whose company is sought after 
and whose home is thronged with visitors. Un- 
happily, Mr. Jones was a bachelor, and his office 
was his home, he said. Be that as it may, it was 
certainly the headquarters of a great deal of ex- 
cellent goodfellowship. Such a man learns much 
both from inclination and opportunity. As his 
office, which was that of an insurance agent, was 
nearly opposite the bank building, the solicitor 
disposed himself to listen with much atten- 
tion. 

'' I did not attend the meeting at the hall. I 
staid in the office to write. I saw Mr. Dunbar 
enter the bank at a little past five. My table is 
in the center of the office and gives me full view 
of the bank. Mr. Dunbar was walking fast. 
Shortly afterwards I saw another man go into the 
bank. He resembled Mr. Dunbar in figure and 
appearance, and I had to think twice before 
realizing that it was not the cashier himself. In 
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less than fifteen minutes, I should say, the man 
came out and walked up Hackett street." 

" Can you describe how the man was dressed, 
Mr. Jones?** 

" He was decently dressed, I think, and he had 
on a coat much like one the cashier wore lately." 

A momentary hush followed. Would it trans- 
pire that this was the man to whom Jessie 
Dunbar had given the coat ? Mr. Jones was not 
present in the morning. To ascertain if he had 
any knowledge of the proceedings, the coroner 
asked : 

**Have you been informed as to the testi- 
mony of Miss Dunbar ?** 

** No, sir, I have heard nothing. I went away 
to Carroll last night, and returned to-day at 
noon. My sister told me of the tragedy and 
that it was supposed to have occurred sometime 
between five and six o'clock. I immediately 
recollected seeing the man I have described en- 
ter the bank, and I came over for the purpose of 
testifying to this fact." 

Mr. Jones looked a little perplexed, but was 
evidently unsuspicious that he had supplied the 
first link which had been discovered, and one 
that in all probability bound the stranger who 
had asked for the coat left by the cashier at his 
residence to a person who had entered the 
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bank at a time suspected of being identical 
with the one when Mr. Dunbar was assaulted. 
To find this person became of the utmost impor- 
tance. At all events, he would be a valuable 
witness, and he might prove to be a principal in 
the matter. 

" Please describe the man's features and ai>- 
pearance as closely as you can, Mr. Jones." 

Mr. Jones made the attempt, but the business 
was evidently new to him. The only point 
which had struck him with sufficient force for 
him to remember was that the person bore a re- 
semblance to Mr. Dunbar, but whether it arose 
from the coat he wore or a more pronounced 
similarity, Mr. Jones could not feel sure in as- 
serting. 

The next witness was Miss Vane, the mil- 
liner and dressmaker, whose shop was on the 
corner of Main and Hackett streets, opposite the 
bank, next door to Jones' office. 

Miss Vane was evidently much upset by hav- 
ing to testify. Her words were voluble, but in- 
coherent, and as all attempts to classify her evi- 
dence resulted in greater disorder, the coroner 
allowed her at last to tell her story in her own 
way. 

** I'm the milliner. Miss Almiry Vane, as every- 
body knows that lives in Derby, an' miles an' 
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miles beyond Derby. I've made hats and bun- 
nets and cut dresses for years, and if I do keep 
assistants, 'taint as some say, because of my 
losin' of my knack at cuttin' and trimmin*. 
Yes, I see a man go into the bank betwixt five 
and six. Fd jest laid down Miss Brown's hat 
and was lookin' out the window. Must a ben 
half-past fiv^^ because I'd jest said to Jule, 
* You'd better set on the teapot.' I git faint al- 
ways about half-past five. This man wa'n't the 
one Mr. Jones see; he didn't look a mite like 
Mr. Dunbar. He was a great, tall, splendid 
looking man, six foot if he was an inch, and he 
wore a light overcoat. He was jest the leastest 
mite round-shouldered, and wore long whiskers 
and spectacles. I didn't see him come out, 
though I watched and watched." 

" Are you sure be didn't come out at the door, 
Miss Vane ?" 

** Lor', no. I ain't sure, of course. He had 
to sometime, I s'pose, but I didn't see him, I 
say." 

* * How long did you stand at the wmdow 
looking out ?" 
** Fifteen minutes, mebbe." 
" Did you leave it at all in that time ?" 
** Yes, I did once. I went to tell Julia not to 
slice the bread so thin. I had to tell her every 
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time, or she'd shave it as thin as a wafer. 
Mebbe he come out while I was a tellin' her." 

" Did you ever see the man before ?'* 

** No, I never set eyes on him till that blessed 
minute,*' Miss Vane declared emphatically. 

Mr. Rogers, whose name Jessie Dunbar had 
given to the coroner in the morning, next testi- 
fied that as he sat down to supper at half-past five 
he saw a man passing up Arch street whom he 
took to be Mr. Dunbar. 

" I did not observe him closely,*' said Mr. 
Rogers, " but I told my wife that Mr. Dunbar 
was passing." 

** Can you inform the jurymen why you 
thought it was Mr. Dunbar ?" asked the coroner. 

" I think it was the way he walked, and maybe 
the coat he wore," answered the witness a little 
doubtfully, so doubtfully that he was not ques- 
tioned further. 

**Mr. Joseph Dixmont** was called by the 
coroner, *and in answer to the summons the 
large, fine-looking man who had excited, as well 
as taken, unusual interest in the proceedings, 
came and stood before the coroner in the full 
majesty of his great height and splendidly pro- 
portioned figure. Every eye was fixed upon him. 
A settled purpose spoke from his quiet glance 
which in some degree ap xared to be identical 
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with that of the coroner, for each turned at the 
same moment to glance in the direction of Miss 
Vane. 

** My name is Joseph Dixmont," said the wit- 
ness, bringing back his glance to cover the coro- 
ner and jurymen. " My home is in Concord." I 
am a bank commissioner and have held my office 
since last January. There are three commis- 
sioners or examiners, in New Hampshire, ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Our business is to in- 
quire into the condition of every bank and to 
make reports. These reports are filed in the 
office of the State Secretary. Four times a year 
the cashier of a bank is required to make state- 
ments regarding debts, deposits, etc. Mr. Dun- 
bar made out the statement required by law the 
tenth of last March, but in some respects it was 
not satisfactory. The next report would have 
been required the tenth of June, and I was in- 
structed to call on the cashier and with him run 
over the affairs of the savings bank." 

** Will you state wherein the reports were not 
satisfactory, Mr. Dixmont?" 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Dixmont promptly. 
** The matter has nothing to do with the case." 

The coroner, a little vexed by the abrupt 
answer, looked in the direction of the Attorney- 
General, but the dignified State official was look- 
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ing in a systematic manner at his hat band, and 
took no notice of the silent appeal. 

*^ Did you see Mr. Dunbar when you called ?" 

" I did not." 

** On what day did you call ?" 

** Yesterday. I did not know that the day 
was publicly observed in Derby until I was so 
informed at the Derby House. I therefore de- 
cided to remain until to-day, but meeting my 
friend, Mr. Bowles, on the street, he informed 
me that Mr. Dunbar left the meeting at Phoenix 
Hall just before he himself did, and that the 
cashier might be at the bank. I decided to go 
there. It was then exactly twenty minutes of six. 
I pulled out my watch to give Bowles the time. 
We were standing before Holmes's store, and I 
went straight to the bank." 

Here was something definite in the way of 
time. Unconsciously more than one lifted his 
head and drew in a full breath. 

**It could not have taken more than three 
minutes to walk the distance. The door was 
locked. I tried it and came away. I supposed 
that Mr. Dunbar was not there. I was not half 
a minute on the premises." 

" The door was locked, you say ?" 

**I mean the door opening into the savings 
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bank ; the outside door leading to the entry was 
not locked." 

Here, then, was the big man, thought the de- 
tective, proved to be a harmless State official. 
Would the small man seen by Mr. Jones turn 
out to be equally harmless ? The coroner called 
back Miss Vane, and asked her if she would 190k 
at the gentleman whose testimony had just been 
taken. ** I ain't particular," said Miss Vane with 
some confusion, gazing at the stalwart commis- 
sioner in the oblique fashion which she considered 
proper for an unmarried lady. 

"Well," asked the coroner, **did you ever 
see him before ?" 

'* No, I never did," she replied. 

" What ! is he not the man you saw enter the 
bank building at about half-past five ?' ' 

"No, I never set eyes on him before this 
minute, for certain an' true," declared Miss 
Vane. 

Miss Vane's emphatic statement put a new 
phase to the matter, or at least restored it to its 
olden place. Two men, both of unusually large 
and robust build, it appeared from the testimony, 
had visited the bank at within a few minutes of 
each other. Was this to be believed? Truly, 
in the face of the testimony adduced there was 
no other course open. 
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Besides these two men there had been another 
of smaller build who was seen to enter at about 
the same time. About five or about half-past 
five. How vexatious a simple word can become 
at times! Derby people were notably inaccurate 
and lacking in perspicuity. Minutes meant so 
much in the inquiry, and the minutes were so il- 
lusive! About stood ever in the way, except in the 
testimony of Mr. Dixmont, and he, it appeared, 
was the wrong man. That his manner was 
veiled, that it hid more than he chose to tell, the 
solicitor was still convinced ; and that the acute 
individual in the neat gray suit shared this opin- 
ion he was equally cenain. 

The exammation seemed to have reached the 
end, the testimony was evidently all in, and the 
coroner was as evidently undecided whether to 
call for a verdict or postpone further proceedings 
until the next day. Many facts of extreme in- 
terest had come to the surface, but each was 
lacking in something necessary to give it point 
and significance. Strung together loosely like 
beads on the string of inquiry, they succeeded, 
when shaken, in giving each other some hard 
knocks, yet each was a little globe revolving by 
itself, shining, but opaque. 

Thus the matter rested for a moment, when 
a man, riding one of Warren's horses, came gal- 
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loping down the street and drew rein at the 
bank. Throwing the bridle to a person standing 
on the sidewalk, he entered the building, and 
with quick step he approached the coroner and 
handed him a slip of paper. The coroner read it 
through hastily and again more slowly. Then 
crumpling the paper in his hand he turned to the 
jurors, saying gravely: 

" This alters the state of affairs. We will ad- 
journ until seven o'clock to-morrow morning." 

It was accordingly done, and the meeting at 
once began to disperse. The coroner and jury- 
men remained standing together, also the con- 
stable, to whom the coroner now gave an order 
in a low tone. 

* * Go to Sheriff Bailey and tell him to come 
here at once. He is required to go to Griffith's 
meadows to serve a writ of subpoena on a person 
called Jack Riverman. The writ will be ready 
when he comes. Please to make it out, Mr. 
Hare,** said he, turning to the justice, ** and I will 
sign it. Mr. Warren advises a subpoena, but the 
sheriff must take another man, for it is as no 
common witness that he is required.*' 

" Is it the man testified to by Mr. Jones ?" 
asked Mr. Denton. 

** It is the man wearing Mr, Dunbar's coat. I 
yirill re$^d Mr. Warren's letter. 
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** Mr. James. — Dear Sir: — As coroner in the 
examination now pending, I take the liberty of 
informing you that a man in our employ, calling 
himself Jack Riverman, was discovered wearing 
the coat once belonging to Mr. Dunbar, and which 
answers to the description given by Miss Dunbar 
this morning. He may be a valuable witness, 
and perhaps it would be well to summon him 
to the inquest. Circumstances which look a 
little suspicious seem to surround the man. 

** Respectfully yours, 

*< Joseph H. Warren." 

** A guarded letter," remarked Mr. Carlisle. 
** It impresses one with the belief that Mr. War- 
ren has better grounds for suspicion than he de- 
sires to make apparent.^' 

** Mr. Warren did not hear Jones's testimony," 
remarked Mr. Denton, **and he has nothing to 
go upon but Miss Dunbar's." 

"True," said Mr. Carlisle. *<Yet Warren 
never would have sent one of his horses gallop- 
ing down here if he did not know something 
specific about the matter — he thinks too much 
of them." 

The sheriff entered at this moment and re- 
ceived his instructions. The writ was given him, 
and he immediately left the building attended by 
the constable. Advising the jurymen not to 
discuss the matter, Coroner James himself walked 
away and the others separated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"HOLD UP." 

AS Warren, a few hours previous, drove swiftly 
away from the Derby House behind his 
splendid pair of bays, driving up hill and down 
hill in the fashion peculiar to him, yet apparently 
never urging them beyond their willing power, he 
espied just ahead a man plodding wearily along. 
He was evidently a tramp. As Mr. Warren was 
passing the man held up his hand and asked for 
a lift. "I'm looking for work,*' said he. 

"Are you? Well, jump in then, and I will 
carry you up to the meadow where my men are 
at work on the logs." 

** River driving?" 

" Yes. I suppose you don't like that kind of 
work. If you don't, I'll drive on. A man too 
lazy to work can walk." 

• "Who said I didn't mean to work?" asked the 
man sullenly, getting into the wagon. Hardly 
waiting for him to be seated, Warren drove on. 
The man did not speak again, neither did Warren. 
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The death of Mr. Dunbar, who had been a kind 
friend to him, was a matter of deep sorrow, there 
could be no doubt of it. No countenance, unless 
it might be Mr. Holmes's or Howard's, wore the 
fixed pallor of his own. It was not insensibility, 
therefore, that prompted his attention to his busi- 
ness, but rather a desire to escape as much as 
possible from the details of the harrowing scene 
of the inquest. Warren drove up to Guild and 
through the Griffith gateway down to the meadow, 
and hitched his horses to a large elm tree that 
stood at some distance from the river. Then 
walking down to the tent, he approached the 
" boss " and said, ** I have brought you a man." 

** He won't come amiss if he is good for any- 
thing," said the boss, looking at the man half 
contemptuously. 

He was indeed a sorry looking individual with 
matted hair in which were bits of straw, indicat- 
ing that he had slept in a barn the night previous. 
His face and clothing were more than soiled, and 
the stupid air with which he glanced about did 
not speak loudly in his favor. 

It was a stirring scene upon which the man 
looked. The river, now narrowed to its banks, 
sparkled gayly on its way to the Sound, bearing 
on its bosom myriads of swift floating logs. Men 
with spiked boots on their feet and peavies in 
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their hands were at work rolling logs from the 
meadow into the river and guiding them down 
the stream. Others were driving spiles, with the 
aid of an engine, into the bank to prevent its 
being cut away by the logs. A larger crew were 
trying to break the jam above the ** bend," and 
many more were riding fearlessly down the 
swollen river on single logs, or leaping to others, 
the spikes in their boots striking deep into the 
bark as they balanced themselves with the aid of 
their peavies, while the log sunk for a moment to 
rise again farther down the stream, its rider 
standing fearless and erect. Laughing at the 
man's horrified look, the boss called to one of the 
men who stood nearest : 

** Here, Sara, set this man to work and find 
out if he is good for anything. We will talk 
about wages when this jam is broken. Any 
news, Mr. Warren ?** he asked respectfully. 

**0f course you have heard of the terrible 
affair at the bank." 

** Terrible affair ! No, not a word. There 
hasn't one of us been to Derby since last night.** 

Mr. Warren then gave the boss a graphic de- 
scription of the murder, concluding with the 
words : 

" At five o'clock Mr. Dunbar was listening to 
the speech at Phoenix Hall, in less than an hour 
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he was lying gagged, bound, and wounded be- 
hind the safe in the vault." 

A cold sweat broke out upon his forehead at 
the remembrance, and he bared his head while 
he wiped it away. 

Exclamations of horror broke from the men, 
some of whom had been present at the hall and 
had seen Mr. Dunbar sitting on the platform. 
But Mr. Warren waited for no conjectures. As 
soon as he closed his recital he turned to the 
boss, and together they consulted about the best 
method of breaking the jam. 

All night the water had roared and surged, 
through gullies and ravines, pouring with terrible 
force into the bend, where, pent up on two sides, 
it spent its mad fury on the logs borne thither by 
the rushing currents. It dashed them together, 
stood them on ends, and sometimes sent them 
with mad leaps into the river beyond or on to the 
bank. 

Early that morning a boom had been con- 
structed to prevent any more logs from coming 
down the river, and now the boss was asking 
Mr. Warren whether it would be better to pick 
the logs away one by one, or let those above the 
boom rush down and try to start the jam in that 
way.* 

** You can try," said Mr. Warren. ** It may 
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drive out the logs nearest the river, and if it 
throws the others on to the bank they are better 
there than here." 

" That's so," said the boss. ** We shall have 
to start an awful pile, though^ to break it. 
They'll rush full split against the jam. It'll 
make tearing work. I shouldn't wonder if it 
shot some of the logs twenty feet." 

** Did you ever try the plan ?" asked Warren. 

''Once. It worked like a charm, but a man 
was killed, hit by a log." 

"The men must keep out of the way," said 
Warren. 

•'That's so. There wa'n't no need of Kit- 
tridge bein' killed, only he seemed possessed; 
said that mornin', I rec'lect, that he was spoke 
for, should most likely be drownded 'fore night. 
Hustle round, now, boys. We'll have a kind of 
telegraph, so's to pass the word, long up to the 
boom and back. Here Jim, Bill, Colby, Jack, 
Frank, Harvey. You take your distance, jest a 
hollering distance apart, starting from that big 
elm tree above the boom. You stand there. 
Jack, by the elm. You understand the business 
better than the rest." 

The six men started at once to obey orders. 
Soon there was rattling work. The men fell to 
with a will, and soon the crash and the roar from 
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above the boom could be distinctly heard from 
where the boss and Warren stood. 

** Hold up," called out the boss, fearful the 
onslaught would come too soon, and Harvey 
passed the words on: 

" Hold on ! " 

''Hold on!'' 

** Hold on ! " the call growing fainter as it 
disappeared in the distance, borne on by the 
clarion-voiced men above the crashing of the 
logs. 

** Let her drive /" 

'' Let her drive r' 

•* Let her drive !" was the next message the 
boss sent up the river bank, and it disappeared 
until the faintest echoes could be no longer heard 
where he stood. 

" Can't pass the word!" 

«* Can't pass the word T 

"Can't pass the word!" was the message 
borne toward the boss as he stood, every man 
taut and ready, beside Warren. 

<* What's the matter?" asked Warren. 

**Some hitch or other,*' said the boss, im- 
patiently. ^'What's the matter?'* he called out 
to the nearest man, and the call passed along 
until it met the answer: 

"Jack's dead!" 
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'' Jack's dead!!*' 

** Jack's DEAD !!!** 

" Fainted, most likely," said the boss, ** He 
hasn't been like himself since Ben was drowned. 
Ben lost some papers of Jack's, so the boys say, 
and Jack was dreadful cut up about it, said them 
papers was all he had in the world. He liked 
Ben, too, Jack did. Well, close up, there. 
Next one take Jack's place." 

After giving a few directions to the men, he 
said to Mr. Warren: 

** Want to walk up to where Jack is ?" 

*' Don't care if I do," said Warren, stepping 
quickly up the river bank. " Do you know any- 
thing about that packet of Jack's ?" 

" No, Jack's a curious critter, anyway. Some 
of the men asked him why he didn't keep it him- 
self, and Jack said that somebody tried to steal 
it, so he give it to Ben to keep." 

" Do you believe that ?" 

'* No, I don't; but 'twouldn't do to say so. 
Now, look at the reason of it. Who would be 
likely to want anything that belonged to a feller 
like Jack ? He don't claim there was money in 
it, but jest papers." 

** You're right, boss, I guess," said Warren, 
"Oh, here's Jack," stooping down to examine the 
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unconscious form that lay prone, face downward 
on the greensward. 

Yes, that was Jack; but whether dead or alive 
it was hard to tell. They turned him over, and 
wet from the grass, pallid and clear cut as a 
cameo, the face of Jack gleamed upon them from 
under the dark masses of hair, as the two men 
bent over him. 

Unconsciousness, like death, idealizes the feat- 
ures at times. Jack, the riverman, might well be 
called Jack the gentleman now. Both men were 
struck by the change. 

** He's a fine-looking man. I never noticed it 
before,** said the boss. 

" Can it be he is dead ? I can feel his heart 
flutter,*' said the lumberman, who had laid his 
hand on it, and was now rising to his feet. 

Suddenly his attitude changed ; his face grew 
pallid, and he exclaimed in thrilling tones, 
** Look ! Do you see that coat ?'* 

** Yes,'* said the other with wide-open eyes, " I 
never see him wear that coat before, but what of 
it?** 

**It was Mr. Dunbar*s coat; the murdered 
man*s. I saw him have it on the day before he 
was killed.** 

** Are you sure?'* gasped the boss. 

" Dead sure,'* said Mr. Warren, " I saw him 
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flick away some cigar ashes from that very coat 
sleeve." 

Jack opened his eyes, feebly sat up and laid 
his hand on the sleeve as if that word alone had 
caught his ear. He looked blankly about him 
and then struggled to his feet. 

** I guess I must have fainted,'* he said, slow!)', 
as he leaned against the tree under which he had 
fallen. 

** Jack," said the boss, **how did you come 
by that coat ?" 

" This coat. It's mine," said Jack, with some- 
thing of his usual defiant manner. 

" But where did you get il ?" asked Mr. Warren, 
gazing with eager interest into Jack's face as he 
waited for the answer. 

** Where did I get it ? I didn't steal it," and 
laughing shortly Jack strode off to the tent. 
** I'm dizzy, boss," he called back; ** I'll have to 
rest awhile." 

** But, Jack, you hain't told us where you got 
that coat," said the boss, hurrying to overtake 
him. 

" I ain't going to, neither," said Jack, sullenly. 

Mr. Warren strode forward to his side and laid 
a hand on his arm. 

** Jack, you'll have to tell some time how you 
happen to be wearing the cashier's coat." 
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** How do you know this was his ? I've seen 
half-a-dozen like it/* said Jack curtly, and hav- 
ing reached the tent he went in, followed by War- 
ren, while the boss went back to the jam. 

<*Let her drive!" were the first words that 
reached the hearing of the boss, and he stopped 
at a safe distance. 

A rushing cataract of logs, seething and foam- 
ing and dashing amidst the torrent, a mighty 
concussion that drove them end over end high 
into the air and far out into the stream, and the 
immense jam' was started. With a grinding, 
crunching noise that awoke shuddering echoes 
from the hills, the huge creaking mass was forced 
from its moorage. Dirt and splinters and bark 
and tiny chips followed its troublous wake. It 
was hours ere the place looked peaceful, ere the 
current swept on unvexed and the meadow re- 
turned to its pristine calmness. 

Inside the tent, Warren, tall, stern and grim, 
his handsome face hard as adamant, was talking 
to Jack, unmindful of the rush and roar. 

** You had best make a clean breast of it. 
There is a very suspicious look about that coat. 
I can swear that I saw the cashier wearing it the 
day before the murder. If you refuse to tell 
how you got it, of course people will say that 
you got it in a way you don't want to talk about." 
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**I did get it in a way I don't want to talk 
about." 

Jack took off the coat, hung it in a line with 
some others and put on one that was not so 
new nor so good. Then he turned around and 
defiantly faced the lumberman with a grim smile 
on his face. 

** You'll have to talk about it, Jack, unless 
I'm mistaken. It looks now as if you might be 
the last one who saw Mr. Dunbar alive." 

" Do you think I am a fool ? Would I wear 
that coat if I had anything to do with the 
murder ?" cried Jack, with white lips and trem- 
bling hands. 

" It does seem a senseless thing to do. Most 
men would have sunk it in the river ; but you 
are a bright man, Jack, and there's cunning that 
looks like simplicity." 

Jack was sitting white and nerveless on the 
settle, and the lumberman towered grandly 
above him. 

** I swear," said Jack weakly, '* I don't know 
how the cashier met his death, no more than you 
do." 

" I don't believe you do. Jack, and I hope you 
can prove it,** said Mr. Warren, something like 
pity creeping into his eyes at sight of the hag- 
gard face. ** Matters will clear up maybe. I'll 
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do what I can for you that is right, mind you. 
Don't talk any more than you can help, that's 
lawyers' advice, and don't get discouraged, that's 
mine. Good-by." 

** Good-by," said Jack, not looking around 
as the lumberman left the tent. 

He did not see Jack again that night, but 
sitting down on a log wrote a note to the coroner. 
A look of regret swept over his face as he folded 
up the paper. 

"There is nothing else to be done," he mut- 
tered. " I hope Jack can explain himself, and I 
think he will." 

Are there melancholy traits in some natures 
toward which misfortune rushes with magnetic 
force ? Are there depths which only sorrow and 
fear can sound ? We know that sin and remorse 
and retribution are welded indissolubly together, 
and that this tortuous train visit the bowed figure 
sitting in the tent by the riverside riving his 
heart with anguish. The jam has been broken, 
the men have gone down the river and are work- 
ing late, for the forenoon has slipped away and 
night has come. Jack still sits alone. More 
than once he has started up, but only to sink 
back again irresolutely. 

The wind has risen and shrieks wildly about 
the flapping tent, bending the willow trees so that 
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they beat a tattoo just over the spot where he 
sits. 

Whence comes the wind, whither goes it, and 
what is its burden ? Does it carry the sighs of 
anguished hearts, the moans and shrieks and 
wails of murdered hopes and shipwrecked lives ? 
Surely it is sorrow- freighted or it could not call 
such dreary echoes from the soul, such dreams 
of buried joys. Cyclones, tempests, tornadoes ! 
What are they but the garnered force of millions 
of troubled spirits ? 

The men file in late to supper, and just behind 
them enters Sheriff Bailey and his companion. 
Going directly to the side of Jack, who still sits 
silent and moody, he lays a heavy hand on his 
shoulder. 

" Your presence is required in Derby," said 
he, ** to testify at the inquest.** 

Without a word Jack rose up and followed 
him from the tent 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LOST PAPERS. 

THE men broke into .excited speech the mo- 
ment that Jack and the officers left the tent. 

** He don't know no more 'bout it than I do/' 
said one. ** He never went to Derby yesterday 
at all." 

** Yes, he did," said the cook, <* an* he came 
back crosser'n a bear, and a-wearin* that coat he 
had on to-day." 

"Cur'us where Jack got that coat," said one. 
" Idassent ask him, or I'd found out 'fore now." 

** I asked him," spoke up the ** cookee," a lad 
whose business it was to help the cook, " and he 
told me that it was left for him by a man." 

^^ Left for him ! That's an odd speech. Why 
didn't you ask him what he meant by it ?" 

**Dassent," said the cookee, laconically. 

" You all seem to be sorter 'fraid of Jack, 
don't ye ?" drawled the new-comer, who sat with 
half-shut eyes and wide-open mouth, stuffing 
himself with baked beans, ** as if he meant to 
vamoose in the morning," thought the cook. 
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'^No, nobuddy ain't Afraid of him," said Sam, 
*' but he's a cur'us critter, Jack is, though I don't 
s'pose he knows no more 'bout that terrible 
scrape down to the bank than I do." 

'* Where'd he come from, this *ere Jack, an' 
what's his name, 'tother half on't ?" asked the 
new man. 

** Ask Jack," answered the other, adding a 
moment later : • * You'd wish you hadn't, though. 
Some of us boys asked him that once an* you'd 
orter jest seen his eyes. They looked like coals 
of fire, *Jack, that's my name,' says he, an' 
walks off, but 'twas jest as bitin' as if he'd draw'd 
a pistol." 

*< Fifty, aint he ? " 

** Much's that. Ben on the drive a dozen 
year. Jest the same first time I see him as he 
is now; 'twas on the 'Nobscot. Didn't say much, 
blaze up once'n awhile, know'd the river like a 
sucker that grow'd in it. Boss didn't damn 
hhn much, an' our boss don't dast too, and 
Warren thinks it pays to be perlite to Jack." 

** Warren's a lucky dog, aint he?" said the 
new man in a conversational tone, which struck 
answering chords from more than one. " Them 
horses of his, now, is spankers !" 

**Yes, Warren's a great hand for horses. 
He likes 'em better'n he dooz men, I've thought 
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sometimes,'* answered Sara. *'Wall, 'taint no 
great while since he was as poor as we be,'^ 

" You don't say !" 

" Yes, him an* me was fetched up on the same 
hill, Warrenses' Hill, they call it. The War- 
renses was poorer than all git eout. They warn't 
honest nor scurcely decent in them days, though 
folks said old grandsir Warren was a rich 
man once, an* they told strange stories *boi't 
how he got his money. Mebbe they was true, 
an* mebbe they wa*n't. When I knew 'im there 
was two boys in Richard Warren ses* family. 
Joe an* Jim, twins they was. This is Joe War- 
ren. They was allfired smart, both of em, 
but Joe was stiddy an' Jim was up to all sorts 
of deviltry. He'd steal and rob everything he 
could git his hands on, Jim would, but he was 
so cunning, he didn*t source ever git found 
out. Joe felt turrible 'bout Jim's cutting up 
so. He'd talk an' reason, but it didn't do no 
good. Both was first-rate scholars, ciphered 
clear through the 'rithumtic. They learnt all 
that could be learnt to 'em up in Warrenses' 
Hill schoolhouse, an' when they grow'd up 
they went out West together, somewhere in 
the wild diggin's out to Idaho, I guess 'twas. 
Nobuddy knows what's 'come of Jim. Joe never 
says nothin' in one way nor t'other. Some thinks 
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he's dead, some thinks he took to robbin' an' 
stealin' out there to the West. The Warrenses 
don't claim to know an* nobuddy else dooz. 
Wall, it's rough on Warren to have such a brother, 
but everyone's helped him an' tried to encourage 
him, cos you see he's the only decent Warren 
there ever was. He's smart, there ain't no de- 
nyin' of it, an' he's hand'n glove with all the 
big bugs. Everybuddy makes a sight of Joe 
Warren." 

It was a treat that the old schoolfellow sel- 
dom allowed himself to say ** Joe Warren," but 
seeing that the stranger was evidently much 
impressed by it he ventured again. 

"Joe Warren is sweet, they say, on one of 
them Dunbar girls. Wall, some is up an' 
some is down in this world. Joe don't notice 
me much now, but time was when we set side 
by side an' eat our hunks of bread in the 
same schoolhouse up there to Warrenses' Hill, 
Where did he git all his money? Oh, he's' 
made it hand over fist ever sence he went 
into the lumberin' business. They say he's wuth 
a hundud thousand." 

**Sho!" said the other. 

** Yes. Think you'll stay with us a spell, don't 
ye ?" concluded Sam. 

** No, I guess I'll take the road in the momin'. 
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I didn't calc'late on sech ventersome work. I'd 
be sure to get drownded the first thing." 

"Wall, there's mor'n one got drownded in this 
ere river. We've been lucky this drive ; Ben's 
the only one drownded. Last year there was 
three. A short drive dooz me, I don't go on no 
long ones. I say," glancing at the cook, '* Jack 
was all cut up 'bout Ben, wasn't he ?" 

**Yes, but 'twa'n't Ben altogether, he pretends. 
*Twas his papers that Ben lost in the water." 

" What papers ?" asked the tramp, for such 
they now believed him to be. 

** Jack's papers. I don't believe in it, myself," 
said the cook. " If he was so mighty careful of 
*em, an' set so much store by 'em, why did he 
give 'em to Ben to keep ?" 

" Did he set much store by 'em ?" added the 
tramp. 

*' He says so, Jack does, but I don't b'lieve 
all he says, not by a long chalk. He said he had 
*em wrapped up in oilcloth an* give 'em to Ben to 
keep. He says Ben most likely dropped 'em into 
the water, an' tryin* to ketch *em he fell over an' 
got drownded. That's what Jack claims." 

**Was there money in the package, does he 
claim ?" asked the man. 

** No, he don't claim there was. He don't 
claim there was nothin' but papers." 
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<*Wall, Jack's a cur'us critter," said Sam, 
** Say, aint it 'bout time to haul off our boots an' 
turn in ?" 

" I guess so," said the cook, yawning heavily. 
" I hope Jack won't turn out to know mor'n he'd 
oughter 'bout the doin's to the bank. You can 
sleep next to Sam," said he, pointing to the space 
left between the long row of snorers who had 
already retired — into dreamland, the only retire- 
ment to the riverman. 

Soon sleep drew nearer to the white tent and 
closed the eyes of all the weary men. But one 
pair opened stealthily after the waves of snores 
began to rise and fall in a methodical fashion, 
and one unkempt form, boots in hand, arose and 
stole quietly outside the tent. Standing with 
bared head for a moment under the canopy of 
stars, he strode up the meadow road and very 
soon was making his way with long strides to- 
ward Derby. 

'*Well," said Hamlett to himself, for it was 
he, " so Jack professes to have lost papers of 
great value, and, according lo his mates, is a 
strange man. The inquest to-morrow will be of 
greater interest than it was to-day. I wonder if 
Hartwell missed me." 

Soon he came in view of the solicitor's office, 
A light gleamed from the window, showing that 
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he was still there. With a half glance at his un- 
usual garb Hamlett yet decided to go in, trust- 
ing that the solicitor would be alone, as it was so 
late. 

'* It is I, Hamlett," said he smiling, as Mr. 
Hart well started to his scat. 

'^ Oh, so you have been off after game," said 
the lawyer, looking at him curiously and resum- 
ing his seat. 

'* I've been up to Griffith's meadow." 

" Were you there when the riverman was 
summoned ?" 

'' I was." 

" Why, is it possible you had any knowledge 
of the man ?'* 

*'Not exactly. I knew there were a good 
many rivermen in town yesterday, and I decided 
that as Mr. Warren was going up I would go 
too." 

" Did you ride with him ?" 

** Yes, but he does not suspect my identity, 
and it is best, of course, that he should not." 

The detective then recounted what he had 
learned about Jack, and after discussing for 
some time the day's testimony he reminded the 
solicitor of his promise to tell him about Miss 
Dunbar's parentage. 

*^She is a bright girl,*' said he. 
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** A remarkable girl in many respects,** said 
Mr. Hartwell. ** I will tell you the story, I 
may as well do it now as any time, I had it 
from Mr. Dunbar himself, so I know that I am 
correct, and I know all the parties ; they were 
schoolmates of mine, John Gray, James Dunbar 
and their wives, Amy and Adelaide, and I recol- 
lect as though it were yesterday when James and 
John enlisted. Let me see, that was twenty 
years ago. The war had been in progress sev- 
eral years. The two couples were married on 
the same day, and they went to keeping house in 
a little house that has been swallowed up by 
Hill's big store on Derby street. The husbands 
went to the war in three or four weeks after- 
wards, and the wives kept house together. John 
and James were poor, and no doubt they enlisted 
for the bounty quite as much as from patriotic 
motives, possibly more. But anyway they fought 
like heroes until one day just before the battle 
of Cedar Creek, I think it was, about a year 
after their marriage, John got a letter from his wife 
that made a coward of him. She had just learned, 
she wrote, that there was a doubt whether little 
Angela was really their own child or whether she 
was James's and Amy's, and she wrote a full ac- 
count of the circumstances attending the birth of 
the two children, and of the complications which 
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arose from them. I don't know whether I can 
make the matter plain to you, but I will try. 
Adelaide must have made it plain to John, for 
he was never the same man afterwards. 

" The children were born the same night and 
at nearly the same hour, or minute, as one might 
say. Mrs. Green and Mrs. Pettingill, both of 
them nurses, were present, and two physicians. 
Dr. Clark and Dr. Huntley, while two women, 
Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Hennlker, neighbors of 
Mrs. Dunbar and Mrs. Gray, were sent for at 
the last moment to come in and dress the babies. 

** Now the young mothers had very unfortu- 
nately, as it turned out afterwards, made the in- 
fant wardrobes exactly alike. Women are foolish 
creatures at such times, and they take curious 
freaks. Every article in one basket had its 
duplicate in the other, and Dunbar told me they 
went so far as to exchange work, one doing the 
fine hemming, and the other knitting the edging 
for both babies, so that there should be no dif- 
ference in the little clothes. But onto the handle 
of Adelaide's basket was tied a pink ribbon, and 
to Amy's a blue one. Shoulder knots of these 
colors also lay in the baskets, pink ones in Ade- 
laide's, blue ones in Amy's, 

** But nothing of all this was explained to the 
two women who were called in, and so when Mrs. 
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Pettingill came from Adelaide's room, carrying 
a blue and white bundle and laid it on the bed 
almost at the same minute that Mrs. Green came 
with another blue and white bundle from Amy's 
room (blankets just alike, you see, and the babies 
inside as near alike as two peas in the same pod), 
why the second step was taken in the mystery of 
which was which, I*m thinking it would make 
as good a story as some that we read nowadays, 
and * Which is Which ?* would make a taking 
title, 

** Well, as I was saying, the two babies were 
laid side by side, and the nurses hurried back to 
the mothers, while the other women took up the 
children without noticing from which side they 
took them, or indeed how they had been laid by 
the nurses. In fact, they thought nothing about 
the matter in any way until afterwards. They 
took them up just as it happened and fell to talk- 
ing about their 1'^oking so much alike, and how 
much Amy aii^. Adelaide must think of each 
other to make their clothes alike — chattering as 
women will at such times, until they had both 
the little girls dressed from the contents of the 
two baskets, Mrs. Joyce having taken the pink 
one and Mrs. Henniker the blue, for no earthly 
reason, it seems, except that pink was Mrs. 
Joyce's favorite color, and that she knew it was 
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Adelaide's color, also, and Adelaide was her 
favorite, instead of Amy. 

** Now, did she have Adelaide's child in her 
lap when she tied the pink ribbon knots to its 
shoulders ? That is the question. If she did, 
it was all right ; but it was chance work, as you 
can see. 

** When Mrs. Pettingill came out of Adelaide's 
room and said that Mrs. Gray wanted her baby, 
why the two women for the first time realized the 
situation. Both were thoroughly frightened, and 
neither offered to give up her burden. 

** But Mrs. Pettingill was of a forcible and de- 
cided turn of mind. Seeing the,, pink- ribboned 
baby in Mrs. Joyce's lap, she caught it up. 

***This is Mrs. Gray's. Pink is her color,' 
said she, *and blue is Mrs. Dunbar's,' and she 
carried it into Adelaide's room, leaving the two 
women in anything but a comfortable frame of 
mind. 

* * * I'm glad she knows which is which,' said 
Mrs. Henniker, * for I'm sure we don't.' " 

** What a senseless proceeding," said Hamlett. 

" Senseless, yes, but it came about in a per- 
fectly natural way, " said Mr. Hartwell. ' * You've 
got to understand womankind, though, to see it 
in that light, and that you can't do, being a 
bachelor," and the lawyer smiled. 
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" Well," continued he, " the first chapter in the 
mystery was the foolish freak of the mothers in 
making the wardrobes alike, the second was the 
carelessness of Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Henniker, 
and the third was the effect on the parents when 
the truth leaked out, for women can't keep a 
secret, they say. 

** John and James came home on a furlough 
when the children were three months old, and 
John seemed to fairly worship little Angela. 
This was in the summer, but early in the fall 
Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Henniker, although they 
had solemnly pledged each other to secrecy, di- 
vulged the matter to Mrs. Henniker's sister, who 
was a dressmaker. This woman, Miss Parker, 
went straight to the mothers with the story. 
The other women were angry, but Miss Parker 
claimed to be actuated by a sense of duty, and 
perhaps she was. But as my wife says, she wasn't 
a mother herself, and that explains it. 

"Adelaide was almost frantic; but Amy, being 
of a more placid disposition, bore it better. 

**John and James received the news on the 
eve of battle, and they were both unnerved; but 
James soon rallied from the shock. Not so with 
John. It made a coward of him. I read some- 
where that an officer, noted for his bravery, one 
who would stand for the rush of a tiger or the 
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spring of a panther with a laugh on his lips, was 
completely broken up by an experience of less 
than three minutes in the water with a dozen 
crocodiles. Another man, unnerved by the sud- 
den news of his wife's death, lost an important 
battle by heading a retreat when there was no 
earthly need of it. One of the bravest officers, 
too, or had been, but of course that ruined him. 
He was court martialed, and came near losing his 
life. I thought of this when I heard the story 
Mr. Dunbar told me, that John came to him in 
the morning with shaking nerves, and told him 
that he was afraid to enter the battle; that if he 
did he knew he should be killed, and in that 
case the mystery of the children's identity would 
never be cleared up. Dunbar said he shook 
like an aspen, that he pitied John more than he 
ever blamed him. You see, physical courage 
depends on the forces of the mind, steady nerves 
and a firm heart. Adelaide's letter had with- 
drawn those props, and from being a brave man, 
John became a coward. He deserted that day, 
and John was never seen by Dunbar again, in 
Derby, nor elsewhere." 

" What became of him ?'^ 

** Nobody knows. He never returned to his 
family, that is certain, and he may be dead. It 
may be he went to Canada.** 
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** And Still be living there/* said the detective, 
who had followed the narrative with much- inter- 
est 

"I don't know," said Mr. Hartwell, doubt- 
fully; **only last week I fancied that I saw him 
here in Derby; but it is probable that I was mis- 
taken." 

" The night the news was received by the two 
men," continued Mr. Hartwell, **they solemnly 
pledged themselves, if either fell in the battle, 
that the one who remained should care for both 
little girls, and be a brother to the widow. 
Nobly has Mr. Dunbar fulfilled his duty, though 
John did not fall, but deserted. He not only 
cared for the two girls, but for Adelaide as long 
as she lived, which was, however, but for a short 
time. Broken in mind and body, she lingered 
but a few years. 

" Mr. Dunbar was appointed the guardian of 
little Angela Gray, as she was called, although 
by many she is believed to be the daughter in- 
stead of Jessie, and he provided for her exactly 
as he did Jessie. In short, they have grown up 
together like twins. 

*' Mr. Dunbar took no pains to trace out the 
story as related by Miss Parker, except to ques- 
tion the nurses and Dr. Huntley, who could tell 
him nothing. Dr, Clark, the physician who at- 
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tended Mrs. Dunbar, left Derby soon after the 
children were born and before the story leaked 
out, and no trace of him could be discovered. 
Besides, after Mrs. Gray died, I don't think that 
Mr. Dunbar cared so much to know the truth. 
One seemed as dear as the other, he told me, and 
he considered them both as daughters. In fact, 
there was very little stir made in the matter until 
two years ago, when Aaron Gray, living some- 
Avhere in Massachusetts, died, leaving all his 
property to * the daughter of John and Adelaide 
Gray,* providing she did not live with her 
father." 

" Who was Aaron Gray ?'* 

** John Gray's uncle. It is said he never for- 
gave his nephew for his cowardly course, and 
took no trouble to learn anything about his life 
afterwards." 

** He never heard the story, then, of the doubts 
regarding the identity of Miss Gray ?" 

"As there was no clause in the will providing 
for such a contingency, it is safe to say that he 
never did. But as you will see, the executor 
could not hand over the fortune without actual 
proof, and that could not be produced. Search 
was made for Dr. Clark, but so long a time had 
elapsed that there was little hope of discovering 
bin), Being ^ m^n of intempersit;^ habjt^ and 
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reckless ways, the belief grew almost to a cer- 
tainty, after a time, that he was dead." 

'* How have they settled it ?" 

"It is not settled; but it looks probable that 
the fortune, a hundred thousand dollars, will be 
divided between the two young ladies as soon as 
they come of age." 

** Nothing could be fairer than that, I should 
say," said Hamlett, " for, of course, there isn't a 
shadow of doubt that it belongs to one of them. 
Then if they choose to share it, the arrangement 
seems perfect." 

**So it does," said Mr. Hartwell ; ** but there 
is a faint chance yet that Dr. Clark will turn up." 

'* I can't see that it would make any difference, 
unless there is a mark on one of the young 
ladies which he chanced to notice." 

" There is such a mark," said the lawyer, '* and 
it is on the wrist ; but which has it, no one out- 
side of the family can tell, for they both wear 
bracelets, even in the morning. I suppose they 
have a morbid dislike of the subject which may 
account for it." 

** The chance you mention is, then, that Dr. 
Clark, who was Mrs. Dunbar's physician, noticed 
the mark before the child was carried from the 
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" The young lady who owns this mark would 
be Mrs. Dunbar's daughter, and the other would 
be the heiress." 
** Exactly." 

" A shadowy chance on to which the hundred 
thousand is pinned, to my thinking,** said the 
detective. * * I wonder the other heirs at law do 
not begin a lawsuit." 

** Mr. Gray was a bachelor and John his only 
near relative," explained the lawyer. *' Although 
there were rumors for a time that a distant 
cousin of Aaron Gray was to contest the will 
nothing was ever done about it." 

The detective looked thoughtfully at the 
lawyer for a moment, as if about to speak. Then, 
as if changing his mind, with a half laugh, 
glanced at his clothes, and remarked that it was 
late, and soon after left the office. 

** I wonder/* thought the solicitor, ** whether 
he fancies he has found a clue in this story I 
have told him. Family histories and secrets are 
the breeding-place of many a crime. I recollect 
thinking this morning — but pshaw, it is burglary, 
not malice, that instigated the murder. The tes- 
timony of Warren proves it; for no trace can be 
found of the five thousand dollars paid to the 
cashier by the lumber company. Without doubt 
that jjuiii, at least, was taken from the bank," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN APPOINTMENT AT THE BANK, 

EVERY available inch was taken up next 
morning in the room at the bank building. 
Miss Gray and Miss Dunbar had been requested 
to be present, the Attorney-General was also 
there, and sat beside the solicitor, while Hamlett 
and the astute individual observed with so much 
interest by Mr. Hartwell, the previous day, eyed 
each other from opposite sides of the room. 
Three new witnesses stood up together to take 
the oath. One of them was the artist photog- 
rapher, Mr. Whipple, another was Mr. Reed, 
the grocer, the third was Jack Riverman. As 
with uplifted hands they pledged themselves to 
tell the whole truth, Hamlett observed the man 
opposite turn to note the demeanor of Whitney 
and Warren, as they watched the riverman. 

•*It*s Dart, I thought so," said Hamlett to 
himself. " So there is two of us/* and he him- 
self turned Jo watch the same individuals, but ia 
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a less interested manner, though the attitude of 
Whitney and Warren puzzled him still. 

Both wore a look of eagerness, yet of haunting 
dread, it seemed to Dart, who was in truth a de- 
tective, a young and enterprising officer, present, 
however, without orders, who h^d come to study 
up the case, which he was sure was to be an un- 
usually intricate and interesting affair. He had 
seen no reason thus far for changing his mind, 
which was even now tentatively employed upon a 
bit of conversation which, but a short time be- 
fore, he had chanced to overhear between the 
two young men he was now watching. They 
stood on the steps, while he was just around the 
corner of the building. Without a doubt they 
thought themselves beyond hearing. 

** I know your thoughts,** said Warren. 

" But you must keep them down. Above all 
do not be so explicit again.** 

" You are right, but it was such a relief to 
find it in the position I did.** 

" You are sure it lay just as you described." 

** Yes; and this assures me it was a coincidence; 
nothing more.*' 

Warren did not reply, and the two separated. 

Knowing nothing of the character and stand- 
ing of the young men, it is not to be wondered 
^t that Dart should^ at first thought, connect 
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them as possible principals in the tragedy, for 
one was unusually tall, the other, by com- 
parison, a small man; but a few inquiries 
had convinced him of the absurdity of the 
idea, for Warren, on the day of the murder, 
had taken the train to Greendale, the adjoining 
town, at four o'clock, returning at about six 
to Derby, and Whitney was at Phoenix Hall dur- 
ing the whole memorial exercises there, and 
that he must look deeper into the matter for 
a solution of the mystery regarding the rope, 
to which Whitney evidently referred. But as he 
again recalled to mind the excessive, not to say 
painstaking, manner with which he had testified 
to its position on the murdered man's body when 
first discovered, and the but half- veiled anxiety 
with which his words seemed to be weighted. 
Dart determined to unravel its meaning at the 
first opportunity. Meanwhile he turned his at- 
tention to Jack Riverman, the chief witness, as 
he undoubtedly was. 

It was difficult to decide by his manner 
whether or not he realized the full force of 
fiis position, whether, like the two who stood 
beside him, he regarded it as that of an ordinary 
witness, or as in some sense a preliminary ex- 
amination which might end in arrest. He stood 
quiet and Qpmposed, with something qC ^k[ ?,b" 
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ence of hundreds of people ?" as if seeking to im- 
press the witness that these people were also cog- 
nizant of his being the writer of the note. 

" I don't care if there were a thousand," burst 
forth the witness. ** I never wrote it." 

*^ Very well. Have you any idea who did 
write it, or what the note contained ?" 

"No, I haven't the least knowledge about it, 
in any way." 

"How, and by whom was the appointment 
made ?" 

" By Mr. Dunbar. I met him on the street last 
week, and the meeting was arranged with the 
understanding that when a suitable time offered 
itself he should send for me. On the twenty- 
ninth he sent me a note saying that he would 
meet, me at the bank at five o'clock the next day." 

** Did he give you any reason for meeting you 
Decoration Day ?" 

** He did. He said in the note that we should 
be less liable to be interrupted, as it was a holi- 
day." 

" No doubt the note you mention is still in 
your possession ?" 

** No, I haven't it ; the wind blew it away out 
of my hands just as I got through reading it." 

A statement like this was scarcely to be 
credited by an intelligent coroner, and his unbe- 
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lief was mirrored on the faces of the jurors, as 
the witness did not fail to observe. 

*< Mr. Warren brought me the letter and will 
tell you so," said the witness. 

** We will question him later," said the cor- 
oner. '* Did Mr. Warren read it ?" 

"No." 

It was of manifestly more consequence to know 
the contents of the letter than whether one had 
been sent to the witness by Mr. Dunbar. In- 
deed, Mr. Warren's face had plainly expressed 
assent as the united gaze of the audience had 
been turned in his direction. At that moment 
few doubted but that the letter had been deliber- 
ately destroyed for the purpose of annihilating 
some damaging proof. 

** You assert that you met Mr. Dunbar by ap- 
pointment at the bank at five o'clock, and that 
the letter he wrote you was blown away." 

** Yes, sir." 

" You also assert that you did not write the 
letter which was handed to him in Phoenix Hall." 

**No, sir, I did not write that letter." 

"Now tell me what was the object of your 
meeting at the bank ?** 

The witness hesitated some minutes before re- 
plying. 

"It was arranged between us that I was to 
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leave with him some important papers, and he 
was to put them in a safe place." 

*'Were they to be lodged in the safe of the 
savings bank V* 

The coroner's voice arose to a sharp click, 
and his features seemed to narrow with its look 
of intense expectancy. 

*' They were." 

*^ Did Mr, Dunbar say that they should be im- 
mediately lodged there?** 

"He did." 

" Did you insist upon it V* 

** I told him they must be taken care of at once, 
or I should not bring them. I would not risk 
them otherwise." 

A peremptory demand like this from a river- 
man to the cashier sounded strange indeed, and 
open to much doubt. Its effect on the coroner's 
mind appeared in the next question. 

** Did Mr. Dunbar understand the nature of 
the papers you wished to lodge in the safe ?" 

" In a general way he did." 

" How do you mean?" 

** He knew they were proofs, but he did not 
know the nature of the proofs." 

*< What did the proofs relate to?" 

** The identification of the young ladies resid- 
ing under his roof." 



• 
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A Statement like this regarding the mysterious 
affair which so interested the people of Derby 
was listened to with stupefied wonder, while from 
under this feeling of wonder slowly grew the be- 
lief that the man before them had laid a deep 
plan to entrap the unsuspecting cashier to visit the 
bank on a day when the other officials would be 
absent, and had used as a bait this story of iden- 
tification papers, which must be placed in the 
safe at once. This accounted for the safe being 
newly set to open at five o'clock. It had been 
done by the cashier to receive the papers. 

The carelessness of Mr. Dunbar in meeting a 
man belonging to the lawless class of rivermen 
in a trust building like the bank, alone, and with 
an open safe, struck every person with shudder- 
ing force. It was almost reprehensibly careless, 
thought the bank commissioner, if the expres- 
sion of his face was to be trusted. But under 
the circumstances Mr, Dunbar was perhaps not 
to be criticised too sharply. It was evident he 
believed the man's story, and the proofs were of 
the utmost importance to him. Taking into ac- 
count the peremptory nature of the man, which 
was very apparent, it was not difficult to see how 
Mr. Dunbar's eagerness to possess the papers 
had caused him to forget his caution. 

That the proofs were not found in the safe 
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was evidence enough that they never existed, 
and that the true object of going to the bank 
was to rob the open safe was also apparent. Five 
thousand dollars was missing. Who so likely to 
have taken it as the man before them ? 

In large assemblies, bent to the furtherance 
of one object, independence of mind is rare. 
Thoughts possess instead of being possessed. 
Conviction runs like a current, a sudden forcible 
idea in a strong mind being the motive power. 

Whether in this case it emanated from the 
place where Hamlett and Hartwell sat side by 
side, or from the coroner confronting the witness, 
I do not know, only that one conviction threaded 
the minds of all as a single man, and that its con- 
centrated power bore down upon the witness with 
terrible force as he looked about him. 

The coat he had worn the day previous lay 
across the end of the table. The coroner now 
with portentous deliberation thrust his hand into 
the breast pocket and drew forth a small, curi- 
ously shaped key, Jessie Dunbar leaned forward 
to observe it more closely. 

^* It is the key to the drawer where the pistol 
was kept/' she whispered to Angela, but the 
hush was so perfect and the hearing so tense that 
the words were horribly distinct, even reaching 
the spot where the witness stood. 
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Turning to the officer at his side Coroner 
James said to him as he handed him the key, 
** See if it unlocks the drawer where the pistol is 
kept." 

The officer bowed and departed. In a few 
moments he returned, bringing with him a small 
pistol, which he handed to the coroner, '* It un- 
locked the drawer, then," said the latter in a dry, 
tense tone. ** We will see if the bullet fits. Mr. 
Jones," he called, **you understand these mat- 
ters. Please examine this pistol, and tell us 
what you can about it." 

Mr. Jones approached and looked at it criti- 
cally. ** It has been recently discharged," said 
he. 

" How do you know?" 

** By the line of smut near one of the cham- 
bers, showing that a bullet has recently passed 
out." 

He took out the cylinder and held it up. ** It 
has seven chambers, but one is not loaded." 

Reaching for the bullet held out to him by the 
coroner, he slipped it into the empty chamber. 

" It fits, perfectly," said he. 

The bullet was the one extracted from the arm 
of the murdered cashier. 

The suicidal folly of going from the scene of a 
Clime, wearing the murdered man's coat on his 
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back, carrying in his pocket the key of the re- 
ceptacle where a murderous weapon was kept, 
and leaving that receptacle locked, impressed 
everyone present. An ashen pallor suffused the 
face of the witness, as if he, too, saw plainly the 
terribleness of his situation. But a look of 
concentrated purpose soon took its place. Rais- 
ing his head boldly, he said : 

** I know nothing about the pistol nor the key. 
I never saw them until this moment." 

" You did not place the key in your pocket, 
then ?" asked the coroner. 

^* No, I did not." 

"Was it in the pocket when the coat was 
handed to you by Miss Dunbar ?'* 

" It was, in all probability." 

"Yet you never saw it, you say, until now." 

'' No." 

**Did you wear this coat during your interview 
at the bank ?" 

** I did." 

** Did you leave the cashier alive and well ?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you wear the coat all through the inter- 
view ?" 

"Yes." 

" And never took it off, even for a moment ?" 

'' No." 
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** Yet the pistol is believed to have been dis- 
charged at that time, or near that time, and the 
key to the drawer was in the pocket of the coat 
you had on. How do you explain this fact ?" 

" I don't know, unless the^;^-t^as another key. 
It is all a horrible mystery to me.** 

With admirable self-control the coroner did 
not press the point. 

** Tell us why you wore the coat at all ?'* 

A shade of hesitation appeared in the manner 
of the witness, 

*^ Mr. Dunbar offered it to me.*' 

" Why was this ?'* 

** I told him I did not like to be recognized in 
the village by the other rivermen. I did not like 
to have them know that I had business at the 
bank.*^ 

** Did you think that a change of coat would 
disguise you so effectually as to prevent recog- 
nition ?'* 

** If they only saw me at a distance, I did, and 
I intended to keep out of sight.** 

** What harm would it do if you were recog- 
nized ?** 

** They would question me about my errand, 
and that I did not care to have known.*' 

So puerile an attempt at disguise might well 
fill the coroner with surprise, when he considered 
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what vast interests were supposed to underlie it. 
A puzzled look superseded the answer, and it 
was several seconds ere he asked another ques- 
tion. 

"You told Mr. Dunbar this, I conclude ?" 

**Yes." 

** What did he say ?" 

*^ He told me to go to his house and ask for a 
coat that he would have for me. * It will make 
you look enough like me to puzzle the rivermen/ 
said he, and he advised me to wear a different 
hat." 

** Did you ?" 

"Yes." 

** And this was all done, you affirm, for the 
sake of conveying some papers to the bank to be 
put in the vault for safe keeping ?** 

" Yes.'' 

" Where y then, are the papers ? They were not 
found in the safe, and it was open." 

The coroner's bland manner gave place to one 
of almost threatening severity. 

** The papers were lost the day before." 

" Were they blown away by the wind as the 
letter was ?** asked the coroner, with sarcastic 
unbelief. 

" No, I had given them into the care of Ben 
Dent to keep for me, and he was drowned the 
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day before I received Mr. Dunbar's letter. He 
must have dropped them into the water, for they 
were not on his body when it was recovered. I 
think they were the cause of his death." 

**Howr 

** I think they slipped from his pocket, and in 
trying to catch them he fell from the log. The 
men say he stooped over quickly just as he fell.*' 

** Why did you trust the care of important 
papers to this man, instead* of keeping them 
yourself?" 

" Because I was afraid to, I am so unlucky. I 
thought they would be safer with Ben than with 
me, until I could put them in the care of Mr. 
Dunbar." 

" Do you believe in fate V* 

**I believe in w^ fate," said the witness bit- 
terly. 

**You fainted on the meadow after hearing 
Mr. Warren's account of the murder ?** 

** Yes, I was not well. The loss of the papers 
had upset me, and the news of Mr. Dunbar's 
death coming so suddenly was too much for me. ^* 

"And yet Mr. Dunbar was not known to you 
intimately, I conclude.'' 

** I knew him well years ago." 

** How was that?" 

** We were schoolmates." 
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** Did you know the particulars relating to the 
young ladies' parentage ?*' 

'*Yes/* 

** Where did you get the proofs of identifica- 
tion ?" 

*^ Of Dr. Clark." 

If the witness knew the facts relating to the 
mixed identity, he also knew that the means of 
identification lay with Dr. Clark, as was generally 
admitted. That a gigantic fraud had been per- 
petrated upon the cashier to lure him to the bank 
seemed almost certain at this point to the coro- 
ner, who yet asked a few more questions. 

"What did Mr. Dunbar say when you told 
him the proofs were lost ?*' 

** He said that a thorough search should be 
made for them.** 

" What good would that do ? They would be 
thoroughly water-soaked, reduced to pulp, if 
found.** 

** No, they were inclosed in oilskin." 

" They will certainly be sought for. Of that 
you may be certain,** said the coroner. " That 
will do for the present,** and the witness took 
his seat. 

Mr. Fields, the grocer, was now called. 

A pale, sad-faced man, a widower, lately be- 
reaved, with his little boy even now clinging to 
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his hand, he told his story with an earnest, truth- 
ful manner. 

** Some three weeks ago I was walking up 
Main street with my little boy. It was a windy 
night. Just as I reached the corner of Main 
and Middle streets, Charlie lost off his hat. I 
told him to run back after it, and I waited at the 
corner for him to come up. While I stood there 
I saw that a few feet distant Mr. Dunbar was 
talking earnestly with another man. I think it 
was the witness. Jack Riverman. I heard him 
say to Mr. Dunbar in a hard, bitter way, ' You 
have had all the good of life, I all the bad, but 
don't think it will always last. I have more 
power than you imagine.* Mr. Dunbar appeared 
to answer him in a kind, soothing manner, but I 
did not catch his words. Charlie ran up with his 
hat just then, and we went home, leaving the two 
standing there together." 

** Were the tones of the man threatening, Mr. 
Field ? '' 

*• They were more threatening than the words 
themselves. I thought of them next day, and I 
told my partner about the matter. I thought he 
was a riverman by his dress, and that he might 
be intoxicated.*' 

** What makes you think it was the witness ?** 

" Because his voice is like the man's, and the 
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outlines of his face and figure remind me of 
him." 

"Did you not see him clearly ? *' 

" No, it was a cloudy night. But I am almost 
sure it was the man; I know his voice.** 

Mr. Field's testimony put the «natter in a new 
phase. Hitherto burglary was believed to have 
been the sole object of the raid upon the bank. 
It now appeared that malice had been at 
work. 

But when the artist photographer, Mr. Whipple, 
was called to the stand, his revelations were such 
as to crowd all former deductions to the wall for 
the time being. Placing a photograph before the 
coroner, he stepped back and folded his arms in 
a somewhat dramatic manner. 

The picture was that of a handsome man with 
long whiskers, and wearing spectacles. He had 
on a light-colored overcoat. His hand hung 
down by his side, and but three fingers showed. 
Whether the index finger was curled up or miss- 
ing was not apparent. The picture was taken 
in profile at full length. There was a curious 
cast to the eye turned towards the observer, and 
there was a slight hunch to the shoulders which 
detracted something from the unusually fine pro- 
portions. 

"Please tell us how this picture came into 
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your possession, and what bearing it has on the 
present inquiry, Mr. Whipple.'* 

*' It was taken on Decoration Day. Knowing 
that many strangers would be in town that day, 
some of them celebrities, I made my plans to 
photograph some of them, if I could, by the in- 
stantaneous process, as they passed my window. 
In this way I secured many fine pictures, among 
them the one before you." 

** Was he a large man, or a small one ? *' 

"A large man, six feet at least.*' 

** In what direction was he going?" 

** Down Main street." 

**What side did you photograph ?" 

"The right side." 

" Did the man have three fingers only, or was 
one curled up ? " 

** I can't say. I didn't notice. It looks as if 
the fore finger was missing from the second 
joint.** 

** At what time was the picture taken ? " 

** Just as the clock was striking five.'* 

"It was five o'clock, then, when the man 
passed down the street ? " 

** That I can't say. My clock has a trick of 
losing time lately." 

** How much?'* 

** Fifteen or twenty minutes. It vexed me 
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a good deal. When it struck five I recollected 
that it might be a quarter or even half past, for 
aught I knew, and putting on my hat and gloves 
I stepped out to the sitting-room and told my 
wife I was going to see Hallett about coming to 
fix it." 

** Did you go out immediately ?" 

**Idid." 

** Did you look for the man you had just pho- 
tographed ? ** 

**Yes.*' 

" Well ? ** 

** He was nowhere to be seen." 

'* Had he time to reach the bank and enter 
it?" 

*' Just about, I should think." 

The coroner spoke to the officer, who went 
out, and soon entered, followed by Miss Vane. 

Miss Vane still wore her thimble, and on her 
head was perched one of her most elaborate 
pattern bonnets, looking oddly enough above 
her gingham dress and white apron. She was 
evidently much alarmed by the summons. 

" I don't know one single thing about it, 
no more than I told you before,'* said she, breath- 
lessly, to the coroner. 

*^ Oblige me by looking at this picture, Miss 
Vane." 
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"It's the very self- same man I see go into the 
bank," she cried excitedly. 

" Are you sure ? " 

'* Certain, sure. It looks exact the same. 
You see the shoulders are just a little round, 
and the overcoat is made different from most 
overcoats, with large flaps to the pockets, and 
the whiskers are long, and there are the spec- 
tacles.*' 

Miss Vane's manner was emphatic, and her 
words carried conviction. 

*' Did you observe the man's hands. Miss 
Vane ? " 

"No." 

*' Not whether there was a finger missing from 
his right hand?" 

'' No." 

** You saw him open the door and go into the 
entry, did you not ? " 

"Yes." 

** Didn't you notice anything odd about his 
right hand as he opened the door ? " 

Hamlett and Solicitor Hartwell, with hearts 
that stood still, awaited her answer. 

"No, I didn't. He just opened it and went 
in; that was all I noticed," 
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CHAPTER X. 

A REVELATION. 

THE testimony of Mr. Whipple, and the pro- 
duction of the detective camera, added 
new force to the belief in the guilt of the river- 
man, for with the aid and connivance of the tall, 
athletic stranger, it was clearly possible to ac- 
complish much which looked impossible for him 
to have done alone. Hamlett, though he en- 
deavored to keep his mind clear from sudden 
conviction, was forced, by the rush of ideas, 
to see and recognize the plan of the murder 
as likely to have been the work of Jack and 
the man of the photograph. Jack was seen to 
enter the bank and go away again, but the large 
man, although watched for, did not appear. It 
was probable that he leaped from the high 
window into the mill yard, and escaped in that 
way, with the plunder. It was he who put the 
cashier behind the safe and afterwards shot him 
with the left hand, for the detective felt confi- 
dent that the photgraph was that of the no- 
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torious bank robber, Three-fingered Jim, or 
Big Jim, as he was called by the police. But if 
he was in league with the riverman, it was 
clearly the latter who had laid the plan to en- 
trap the cashier by the story of the discovered 
proofs, and who was therefore as guilty as he. 

Something like these conclusions may have 
visited the coroner's mind, for he recalled the 
riverman and showed him the picture. A curious 
gleam lit up his face for a moment, but it van- 
ished quickly, as he said : 

"I do not know it. I never saw it before." 

** Yet I fancied from your look a moment 
ago that you recognized it," said the coroner, 
keenly. 

** For a second I did fancy I had seen the 
man somewhere, but I was mistaken, probably." 

** Yet this man entered the bank at about the 
same time you did." 

'*I did not see him." 

** Verv well. That will do, Mr. Riverman. I 
think the examination is about closed. Have 
you anything further to offer in the way of testi- 
mony, Mr. Warren ?'* he asked in some surprise, 
as with pale, earnest countenance the lumber- 
man advanced and stood before him. 

** I have." 

." Why did you not give it in yesterday ?" 
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" Because I did not suppose the matter bore 
any relation to the tragedy." 

** Very well, proceed." 

'* Sir, the witness's true name is not Jack 
Riverman, but John Gray." 

" John Gray ?'* repeated the coroner, whose 
mind did not readily seize upon the name and 
what it implied. 

" Yes, the cousin of the murdered man, and 
the father of one of the young ladies whose 
home is with Mrs. Dunbar." 

<*The man," asked the coroner, "who de- 
serted his wife and his country, and who was dis- 
inherited by his uncle ?*' 

"The same." 

A dull red flame shot across the face of the 
riverman at these words. He started suddenly 
to his feet, not to escape, as was the first thought 
of those present, but to point toward Jessie. 

** She has fainted !** he cried, and sinking 
back into his seat he stared at the coroner with 
a dazed look as if he had ceased to realize his 
position. 

All was confusion now. It was near noon, 
and the coroner decided to adjourn, as a new 
examination of the riverman would have to be 
made, and the proofs of Mr. Warren's statement 
considered. 
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Accordingly, at one o'clock, after quiet had 
been restored and Miss Dunbar taken home, Mr. 
Warren testified as follows: 

** About six weeks ago, after the men were paid 
off, the receipts, as usual, were handed to me. 
In running them over I noticed one signed John 
Gray. There was no such name in the crew, I 
was sure, and I made a few inquiries which re- 
sulted in the belief that it was the man calling 
himself Jack Riverman, who had signed the re- 
ceipt in question. Comparing it with others he 
had given, I found that the handwriting was the 
same. I showed it to Jack, and he said he must 
have been thinking of something else when he 
signed it. Of course I knew then that it was his 
true nanie, and that he had signed it by mistake 
in a moment of abstraction. I had heard John 
Gray's history, and I felt convinced that this was 
the man, for I saw points of resemblance between 
him and the cashier, and besides, his morose, 
morbid manner struck me as being the result of 
a disappointed life. I know Mr. Dunbar wrote 
him a letter, for it was I who carried it, but of its 
contents I am, of course, ignorant. About the 
proofs, I know nothing, or whether they ever ex- 
isted, and I am aware of no incident connected 
with John Gray which leads even indirectly to 
the deed. I bear him no malice. If called upon 
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at random to select from the crowd a person 
guilty of crime it would not be this man. But as 
a witness I hoped he would be able to supply 
some points which would lead to the detection of 
the murderer." 

' It was evidently much against Mr. Warren's 
desire that he divulged the fact so sedulously 
guarded by the riverman. That he bore him no 
malice was equally evident. 

" He speaks truly," said the riverman, as Mr. 
Warren took his seat, and he was again called 
before the coroner. 

** Why did you not say so earlier in the day ?" 
asked the coroner, severely. 

**For the reason that I did not suppose that it 
concerned the matter before you. For years I 
have been known as Jack Riverman." 

** How came you to adopt an alias ?" 

** I did not. I merely suppressed the name of 
Gray and called myself Jack, which is my name 
as much as John. After a time I was called 
* River Jack,' by the men, and finally, * Jack 
Riverman.* " 

" Is the remainder of your testimony true in 
every particular." 

" It is." 

'* As far as it goes, I suppose you mean." 

"Yes, as far as it goes." 
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** You did not make it plain why you wore Mr. 
Dunbar's coat to the bank. Perhaps you will do 



so now.** 



** I did not wish to be recognized, as I told 
you, and Mr. Dunbar kindly gave me the chance 
to see the young ladies by going to the house 
after the coat. I had not seen them for years/* 
he said with some agitation. 

**The proofs or papers related to the identity 
of the two young ladies^ you said.*^ 

'*Yes.*' 

"Perhaps you will tell us which is the 
daughter of Mr. Dunbar and which ** 

** Never,'* cried the witness fiercely, "Never. 
Isn*t it enough that a doudf must trouble them ? 
Shall I make it a certainty ? Besides, what have 
I to prove my assertion ? ** 

Something in the tone reminded the coroner 
of the words heard by Mr. Fields. 

** Did you meet Mr. Dunbar on the corner of 
Main and Middle streets, and speak the words 
as testified to by Mr. Fields?** 

"I did and they were true. He has had 
ever)rthing, and I nothing.'* 

" Why did you threaten him ? '* 

"I did not threaten him. I spoke bitterly, no 
doubt. It was the first time we had met. The 
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next time we became more friendly, and we 
planned the meeting at the bank.'* 

**Whom did you see at the bank besides Mr. 
Dunbar ? ** 

** No one." 

'' I think that is all, Mr. Gray.** 

The inquest virtually closed with his testi- 
mony. Soon afterward the verdict was ren- 
dered . It was horribly explicit, and ran as fol- 
lows: 

State of New Hampshire, ss,: 

An inquisition taken in the Dank building in 
Derby County, the first day of June, in the year 
1885, before William James, one of the coroners 
of said county, upon the view of the body of 
James H. Dunbar, there lying dead, by the oaths 
of Joseph D. Hare, a justice of the peace of 
said county, and of David Carlisle and of 
Charles C. Denton, all reputable persons, who 
being sworn and charged to inquire when, how 
and by what means the said James H. Dunbar 
came to his death, upon their oath do say that he 
came to his death at eight minutes past twelve 
o'clock, May 31, 1885; that at some time be- 
tween the hours of five o'clock and six-thirty 
P.M., May 30th, the deceased, while in the 
rooms of the Derby Savings Bank, was assaulted 
by John G. Gray, alias Jack Riverman, and an- 
other person unknown to the jurors, blows in- 
flicted on the head, a gag placed in his mouth, 
his hands securely fastened behind h;m with 
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handcuffs, a wound inflicted with a pistol, then 
put into the vault and there entombed for the 
space of one hour or more. He was taken from 
the vault at half-past six p.m., in an unconscious 
state from which he did not revive. He came 
to his death from all the causes combined.*' 

Immediately after the inquest an order was 
given by Coroner James for the arrest of John 
Gray, alias Jack Riverman, and for the appre- 
hension of his coadjutor in crime, believed to be 
the notorious bank robber called " Three-fingered 
Jim.** Copies of the photograph were ordered 
to be placed in the hands of the police, with de- 
scription of his person and appearance, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the photographer and 
Miss Vane. Hamlett and Dart both interested 
themselves in the search. 

Meanwhile, John Gray was arraigned, charged 
with murder and held for trial at the next term 
of the Supreme Court 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AFTERWARDS. 

^ ^ T^HE affair is in a nutshell, it seems to me," 
* said the solicitor to Hamlett, as they 
walked from the inquest together. ^* It was a 
physical impossibility for John Gray to have done 
the deed alone, for he manifestly did not effect 
an entrance through the national bank, and he 
could not have lifted the cashier without aid be- 
hind the safe. With the connivance of the big 
villain the deed was easy.** 

*^ Had you any suspicion,*' asked Hamlett, 
** that the witness was John Gray until the fact 
was made known by Mr. Warren ?" ^ 

" Yes, and so had Mr. Holmes, I think, if the 
expression of his face could be trusted. He is 
greatly changed in twenty years, but he looks 
like the Dunbars. Yes, I was prepared for the 
revelation when it came, well prepared.'* 

"Yet you said nothing about your suspicions.*' 

*' I had no chance, and besides I had no wish 
to be instrumental in putting the halter about 
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the neck of an old schoolmate. Yet when Mr. 
Warren spoke the name John Gray, I knew it 
was the truth.** 

** John Gray is not left-handed," said Hamlett 
significantly. ** I became convinced of that by 
watching him closely, and I have made inquiries 
besides of one or two rivermen.** 

** But the big man'in the photograph may be," 
said Mr. Hartwell. 

*' Yes, he may be. An injury to the right 
hand, resulting in the loss of the forefinger fre- 
quently makes a man partially, if not altogether, 
left-handed. But if, as I suspect, it is Big Jim, 
why, he is an adept at disguise and pistol shoot- 
ing, too. Little actually is known about him, 
except that he is a large, heavily-built man of 
fine appearance.'* 

" Wasn't there a report going some time ago 
that he was dead ? * * 

** Yes, but the report must have been false. I 
v/ish I knew the secret of that overcoat ? " 

"Secret?'* 

**Yes. Some three years ago I followed a 
man suspected of being Jim until we boarded a 
train together. I was sure I had him, but he dis- 
appeared in a miraculous manner. He wore a 
light-colored overcoat and had long, handsome 
whiskers, and I can swear had no such thing as 
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a bag or satchel about him. I stepped to the 
smoking-car to summon a man I had with me to 
aid in the arrest, but when we got back to the 
car where I had left the big man he was not to 
be found. Every car was searched, and tele- 
grams sent fore and aft of the train, for we be- 
lieved that he leaped off." 

^*Did he?" 

** No. I found out to my vexation afterwards 
that he was on the train all the time, and that he 
himself aided in the search." 

**How was that?*' 

** Why, in ihe second car we searched there 
was a large, heavily-built man with short whisk- 
ers, dressed in dark clothes and holding a small 
satchel. He was in a perfect quiver of excite- 
ment as soon as he learned our errand. In fact, 
he seemed so terribly alarmed at the idea of a 
robber being aboard the train that I told him at 
last to hold his tongue and sit still." 

**Well?" 

** Well, that was our man.** 

** How do you know ? ** 

"Why, he got off at the next station and I 
took his seat in the car. I found four or five 
hairs about four inches long clinging to the plush- 
covered seat. That opened my eyes, and a few 
moments of reflection convinced me that some- 
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how he had found means to disguise himself 
while I was gone. He had cut off his whiskers. 
They were false, no doubt, and I was quite pre- 
pared to see him without any, but not to see 
them shortened. But his overcoat, what did he 
do with that ?" 

** It was in the satchel without doubt." 

** But he had none at first, that I can swear to, 
and there was none missing among the passen- 
i^ers. Detectives rely much upon the effects 
carried by suspected persons, and that puzzled 
me." 

**But,** said Hartwell, "was there no resem- 
blance in the expression ? " 

" None. The man in the overcoat was a 
solemn-faced, sanctimonious- looking man, the 
one with the satchel was round-faced, nervous 
and fidgety ; they had scarcely a look in common. 
But I have since learned that he is an adept in 
facial change. Without unduly contorting his 
face he can look like a dozen different persons. 
His height he cannot change, happily. That is 
all we have to go by. I have a photograph of 
him. Would you like to see him ? " 

"Yes," said the solicitor as he grasped the 
picture extended to him." 

*' That's the very man," said he with an air of 
perfect gonviction. ** The overcoat is precisely 
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the same make, and the hand has the index finger 
missing. How was it taken ? " 

"Can't say. It was sent to me from head- 
quarters among a lot of others of celebrated bank 
robbers. You see the expression of the face is 
quite different in the two pictures, do you not ? " 

** Yes, but I was prepared for that, after what 
you told me." 

"That is the worst thing about the business. 
The cast of features and the expression, which 
should be a clue, must be put one side and not 
be reckoned upon at all, either way. Well, 
the matter must be closely followed out. I 
should not wonder if there was a reward offered." 

Mr. Holmes and Howard, too, discussed the 
matter as they walked home together. 

'* And we have seen the beginning of the end," 
said the fornler. 

'* Do you think John Gray is guilty?" 

<* That is too much to say ! I would not like 
to say it of anyone who has suffered as he has 
suffered. I suspected his identity almost from 
the first." 

The young man was silent. 

Ihe beginning of the end, Mr. Holmes had 
said. Was that not too much to say of any 
event, when the soul of even the tiniest child 
is the center of innumerable wide-branched iq^ 
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fluences extending from Adam's time to the 
end. When his destiny is in a measure deter- 
mined for him before he is born, and the mother 
who bore him less its factor sometimes than 
the grandfather whom he never saw, so much 
being due to the preponderance of inherited 
traits, ripened by circumstance. The greatest 
results are often projected by the smallest 
cause, and a grand discovery, the rise and fall of 
a kingdom, or the site of a city owes perhaps 
nothing more tangible for its initial than a frown, 
the flutter of a fan or the fall of a stick point- 
ing to the ea t instead of to the west. 

The town of Derby largely owed its prosperity 
to the sturdy, virile race of Dunbars, and nota- 
bly to the large-faced, broad-shouldered, gen- 
erous-hearted man who had fallen a martyr to 
his trust. But the tragedy would never have 
taken place had not Samuel Dunbar, of Con- 
necticut, loitered five minutes. 

A lover's quarrel, a new suitor for the im- 
patient, quick-tempered damsel, and presto ! 
Samuel Dunbar is a pioneer of New Hamp- 
shire. 

How slight the cause that gave the Dunbars 
to Derby, and yet but for this the terrible event 
that was rending her heart to-day would not have 
transpired ! How trivial the whim of ailing 
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womanhood which dressed the new-born babes 
alike, but yet with what mighty consequences 
was it fraught. One husband foully murdered, 
the other under suspicion of the crime; one wife 
dead, worn out by her sorrow, the other aged 
beyond recognition by this terrible grief of 
the last few days ! And of the two girls, one 
fatherless, the other worse than fatherless. 

Who shall say, then, of any event that it is of 
no importance ; that it is the beginning of the 
end ? God*s hand alone can sift the centuries 
and gather up the seeds of circumstance whose 
growth or blight have helped to make His creat- 
ures what they are. God*s hand alone can write 
the finis, 

"Poor Adelaide ! It is well she isn't alive," 
mused Mr. Holmes. 

" Did you observe what the commissioner said 
about matters at the bank not being satisfac- 
tory ? " asked Howard. " What could he have 
meant ? " 

"I can't imagine, unless he thought the 
cashier a little careless. It was certainly im- 
prudent to make an appointment at the bank as 
he did." 

" But he knew John Gray, and, without doubt, 
believed him to be trustworthy." 

"Ah," said Mr. Holmes, shaking his head, 
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" there comes a time in the lives of a great many 
men when they cease to be honest John Gray 
has been knocking about the world for years. 
It may be that he made no plan to rob the bank, 
but, seeing the opportunity, was suddenly tempted. 
He may have thought the money was a portion 
of the Gray fortune, and therefore, by right of 
priority, his own. Temptations approach in a 
specious manner, Howard. The rest was done 
to cover up the deed. Sudden temptation ; that 
is the only way I can understand it." 

"But," said the young man, "the horrible 
completeness of the arrangements would seem to 
cancel your idea of sudden temptation, as would 
his supposed connection with the large man who 
entered the bank at nearly the same time." 

** Well, we must bide the issue. It is a terrible 
state of affairs for Mrs. Dunbar and the two girls. 
The father of one is supposed to have murdered 
the father of the other. The uncertainty of par- 
entage makes it equally hard for both. It is no 
wonder that Jessie fainted," said Mr. Holmes. 
" She evidently believes herself to be the daughter 
of John Gray." 

** Do you think the * proofs* will ever be dis- 
covered ? " 

"If they ever existed, I see no reason why 
they may not be. The riverman Dent was 
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drowned at the * Bend * when the jam took place, 
and the water will be down in a few days. If 
the papers were protected by oilskin they may be 
fished up; if, as I say, they ever existed," 

** If they should be found, and proved to be 
the documents he asserts, the fact ought to go 
far to prove that he really went to the bank for 
the purpose stated, it seems to me," said 
Howard. 

"Yes, unless he was overtaken by sudden 
temptation. As a boy he was impulsive, and 
reckless of consequences. But I forgot the big 
man. It is clear that he is a factor in the tragedy. 
It is a fearful mystery. I only hope time will 
unravel it; time and the police, I should say. O, 
by the way, Howard, what did you mean about 
the rope ? " 

** The rope, sir?" asked Howard, hesitating 
and blushing painfully. 

** Yes, the rope. There was something strange 
and unusual in your manner when speaking about 
it." 

" O — ^well — in short — in short, Mr. Holmes, I 
wish you would not ask me about it. It was 
nothing but a thought at best. It has vanished, 
and I don*t want to call up even its shadow again 
if I can help it." 

"Very well," said Mr. Holmes, a little stiffly. 
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'* I should like to be able to explain it, if ques- 
tioned. Your manner was noticeable, and will 
be commented upon, mark my words, Howard." 
" I hope not," said the young man, recoiling 
as if from a blow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JESSIE DUNBAR. 

AS Mr. Holmes had said, it was a terrible state 
of affairs for the family of the murdered 
man, and it was little wonder that Jessie fainted 
at the announcement that the witness*s true name 
was John Gray. 

Events crowd at times and again stretch widely 
apart. By events is meant those which make or 
mar a lifetime, and these few last days had been 
possessed of frightful significance to Angela and 
Jessie. 

As soon as the latter recovered consciousness, 
the two girls entered the neat phaeton awaiting 
them, and they proceeded directly homeward, 
Angela driving, as she usually did, Jessie sitting 
with locked hands, and gazing directly before her 
without so much as a side glance either way. 
They did not speak as they drove through the 
pretty tree-fringed streets, and past the elegant 
homes of their friends, not until they began to 
ascend the rise that brought them to the bank of 
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the river where stood their own home was the 
silence broken between them. Then it was 
Angela who spoke. 

'* Shall we tell mother ?" she asked. 

"Yes, she will have to know it," replied 
Jessie. 

They alighted under the porch built for the 
purpose; the stable boy took charge of their team, 
while they entered the house, going directly to 
the sitting-room, where Mrs. Dunbar awaited 
them. Scarce three days ago Mrs. Dunbar had 
been a sweet-faced matron, with wavy masses of 
light brown hair crossing a seamless brow, and 
calm bright eyes. Now her temples were hollow 
and her smooth satiny skin looked shrunken and 
old. She tried to smile as the girls entered, but 
it was a dreary attempt, more pitiful than tears, 
and it ended in a startled look, as she caught 
their united expression. 

** O, what is it ? '* she cried. 

" We have something to tell you that is very 
hard to tell, and that will be hard for you to hear. 
Can you bear it, mamma ? " 

** Can I bear it ? How can you ask me, Jessie ? 
Haven't I borne to have your father torn from 
me ? And still I live, and I sleep, and I eat," 
she said bitterly, as if wondering at her own 
hardness of heart. ** I ate breakfast this morn- 
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ing, and last night I actually fell asleep. O, 
Jessie ! '* 

" It's little that you eat or sleep, mamma dear," 
said Angela, sitting down beside her. " You tell 
her," she said with dumb motion of her lips to 
Jessie, **I cannot." 

Angela's face was very pale, her eyes looked 
bluer and her face ashen. Pitying her, and 
holding back her own anguish with strong will, 
Jessie said, with sudden bravery, ** Mamma, the 
man called Jack Riverman is in reality John 
Gray, and he is suspected of being the guilty 



man." 



" John Gray ! " gasped Mrs. Dunbar. 

** Yes, John Gray. O mamma ! " cried Jessie, 
her courage suddenly failing, ** do you believe 
it can be John Gray ? " 

"It must be," said Angela. *^ Nobody ap- 
pears to doubt it, and he does not deny it him- 
self." 

" John Gray," whispered Mrs. Dunbar in an 
awe-struck voice, and then the girls explained all 
they knew about the matter. 

" If they prove him guilty, it will be the father 
of one daughter who killed the father of the 
other," said Jessie moaningly, her slight form 
swaying from side to side. 

** Why do you speak so, Jessie?" with an irri- 
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tating dart to her voice, that went straight to 
Angela's heart. " He isn't your father, at all 
events.** 

This was Angela's portion, to be calmly set aside 
by the mother whom she felt might be her own ; 
for Mrs. Dunbar was not one to question, but to 
accept every circumstance which came to her 
with calm belief in its inevitable certainty. 

"Does Angela look like the daughter of a 
murderer ? *' cried Jessie, with an incisiveness that 
seemed almost cruel to the fair, drooping girl 
sitting with white, slender hands clasped together 
over her black dress. 

*< Of course not,'* said Mrs. Dunbar. *^ Come 
here, Angela. Did I make you feel bad, dear ? 
I didn't mean to," kissing her tenderly. 

" I know it, mamma/' said she, and the two 
girls said no more until Mrs. Dunbar left the 
room, then starting up, Angela exclaimed : 

** Jessie, if John Gray is in reality my father, 
and he is guilty, it was my father who killed 
yours. O, the terrible scorching thought ! How 
can I meet it ? " She put up her hand as if to 
ward off a blow, and sinking down before the 
sofa buried her face in the cushion. 

** How can you meet it?" cried Jessie in 
thrilling tones. "Meet it as I should^ and do. 
Think he is innocent. Believe he is innocent 
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with your whole soul. Angela, can you believe 
the blood of a murderer courses through your 
veins or mine ? Think what drops of hate must 
surge into our heart sometimes if it were so. 
Think what malice, what bitterness, what depths 
of passion must lurk under this white skin of 
ours, if this is true. Do you feel it, Angela ? 
Could anything be powerful enough, do you 
think, to make one throb of your heart rise up in 
hate against me ? Think of the nights our heads 
have been pillowed together, and then think of 
James Dunbar and John Gray, who were cousins 
as we are, and who loved each other as men love, 
and let us answer the question so that our souls 
may rest henceforth in faith and peace. My 
answer is no. John Gray is innocent. Don't you 
say so, Angela ? *' changing her mood to one of 
loving sisterly tenderness. ** Don't you say so, 
too, Angela ^ " 

" O, I hope so, Jessie ! I should die of shame 
and agony if I really knew I were the daughter of 
John Gray. I thank God now for the doubt I 
have always felt about my parentage. You will 
not begrudge me this doubt, will you, Jessie, be- 
cause you see it is all I have to comfort me ? " she 
said beseechingly. 

Though slighter and more fragil, Jessie ap- 
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peared the elder as she kissed her foster sister 
and caressed her hair for a moment. 

** No, Angela, I think you have a right and 
reason to doubt. Take all the comfort you can, 
dear, out of it. There isn*t much left for any of 
us. All the hope I have is that something will 
yet come to light which will prove him inno- 
cent." Then with a tremulous tone, touching 
as it was rare, she added with uplifted look, ** I 
think he will be. I am sure he will be." 

" Jessie," said Angela, " you are so strange at 
times that you awe me." 

" Do I ? Well, I awe myself. My moods over- 
power me. Just now I spoke from inward con- 
viction rather than from any thoughts of my own." 

** What is there for us to do, Jessie ? '* 

" I don't know. I should like to talk to John 
Gray." 

'* Surely, Jessie, you don't consider that our 
duty ? " said Angela in a terrified tone. 

** Not yours, unless you like, but I mean to 
talk to him if I am allowed to do so. Who 
knows," she added in a whisper, "but that he 
might tell us what we want to know ? " 

" No, no ; anything but the certain knowledge 
that I am that man's daughter. It would kill 
me,'' cried Angela, bursting into a sudden fit of 
weeping. 
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** Listen, dear," said Jessie, putting her arms 
caressingly about her shoulder and drooping her 
face over the bowed head, ** I don't think you 
are his daughter. Look in the mirror, you will 
see there the exact features and expression of the 
man who has been a father to us both. You 
look like mamma, too, while I look like Adelaide. 
How well I remember her. She used to snatch 
me from my play sometimes, and take me away 
with her for hours, and I was never afraid of her, 
although she was so wild, for she was always 
gentle with me. She would sing to me and tell 
me over and over again that I was her *own 
baby,* and that I looked like John: * Nobody 
shall take you, you are my baby.* Then she 
would rock me to sleep, and when I awoke, I 
would be in mamma's lap and Adelaide holding 
you, Angela. Poor Adelaide. When she died 
it seemed as if my heart would break. More 
than once I have overheard people saying that 
you were the daughter of the Dunbars and not I, 
and when that man came to the door and asked 
for the coat left for him, I caught an expression 
in his face that made my heart stand still for a 
moment. It spoke directly to my soul, and 
urged a claim I could not understand then. I do 
now." 

"And could you love him, Jessie, as a daugh- 
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ter should, if you knew, I mean, that he was a 
good man ? ** 

** That is too much to say now, with this hor- 
rible fear at my heart. But I must engage a 
lawyer, to defend him if he comes to trial. 
When the name John Gray was spoken, a circle 
of set, determined faces walled him in with iron, 
cruel force. It was that more than the name it- 
self which made me faint. I seem to see such a 
dreary outlook, such implacable faces. But he 
shall have every chance. If innocent of the 
murder of your father, Angela, he must be 
proved so. If guilty — O, God if he is guilty ! — 
but he isn't, he never did that dreadful deed, 
never ! '* 

Days wore away their weary lengths in the 
homestead by the river bank just as happier days 
had done. Sunrise succeeded night, and the blue 
sky smiled cheerily, and the birds sang merrily 
in the trees that shaded the house. All that was 
mortal of the murdered cashier had been con- 
signed to mother earth and a monument was 
soon to be erected to his memory. A memorial 
window was also to be placed in the church 
where he had worshiped. In these melancholy 
tokens of the loved and lost, Mrs. Dunbar found 
her only consolation. The young ladies and 
herself went out but seldom, but they kept in- 
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form.d of what was passing in regard to John 
Gray, who was lying in the jail at Derby await- 
ing his trial. 

Intelligence of the tragedy had been wired 
through the country, columns were devoted to it 
in the newspapers, and various detectives visited 
the scene of the murder to study up the case. 
Hamlett remained in town, and Dart was also 
occasionally seen on the street. The Attorney- 
General and County Solicitor Hartwell were bus- 
ily engaged in collecting evidence for the State, 
in anticipation of the indictment which was sure 
to be brought by the Grand Jury against the 
prisoner, while recognizance of all important tes- 
timony at the inquest had already been taken, 
and the witnesses bound over to appear at the 
trial. Thus the matter stood, when one day a 
young lady, closely veiled, entered the office of 
Morley & Stevens, the most celebrated criminal 
lawyers in the county. They both happened to 
be present, and both arose to receive their visitor. 

** Miss Dunbar,*' exclaimed Mr. Morley, start- 
ing to his feet as she lifted her veil. 

** Miss Dunbar or Miss Gray, sir, I do not know 
which,'* she said in a firm, sweet treble, lifting 
her head bravely, while a faint line of color shot 
up her cheeks on either side. *^ I have called 
to ask you to defend the prisoner, John Gray, 
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in the coming trial, I will pay you well, sir, and 
you also/* glancing at his partner, ** anything 
you ask, and you must do your best to clear him. 
I am sure he is innocent, sir. If I am his 
daughter, and I think — I feel — that I am, the 
whole Gray fortune is not too much to spend to 
clear him from suspicion." 

The two lawyers looked at her in silence and 
with admiration they could not conceal from 
each other. The bravery of this fair, frail girl 
in boldly declaring herself to be the daughter 
of a suspected murderer, they could not under- 
stand. Their silence was, however, misappre- 
hended by Jessie herself. 

** I am sorry," said she, nervously adjusting 
her veil, " that I came to you. Your great repu- 
tation made me anxious to secure your services. 
I ought to have known — will you kindly direct 
me to some other firm who will be willing to 
undertake the case ? " 

"My dear young lady,'* said Mr. Morley, "I 
will undertake the case with pleasure, and I will 
speak for Mr. Stevens, also. You may rest 
assured that we will go about it at once. You 
shall tell us your grounds for believing him in- 
nocent, and they shall have full weight with us. 
They are searching the meadows and probing 
the river to-day, seeking for the lost proofs. If 
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they are discovered they will help his case. 
Mr. Stevens and myself will visit him to- 
morrow.** 

** I am so grateful to you for your kindness," 
looking with sudden brightness into his face. 
*• Do you think," the asked more quietly, "that 
I could be allowed to see the prisioner ? " 

** Do you wish to ? " 

** Very much," she answered, with grave sim- 
plicity. " You will wonder at my request, but I 
like to know things. I don't like to be blinded 
to any sorrow that is mine. I am very strong. 
I can bear a great deal. I can even bear to 
learn that the prisoner is really my father." 

** Are you sure ? Perhaps you do not realize 
how much the doubt helps you ? '* 

" I think so," said she, with white lips. ** He 
might tell me," she continued, in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone, sustained, the lawyers felt convinced, 
by almost superhuman effort, **what he would 
not tell anyone else. People doubt that he 
had any proofs to put in the safe, because he 
will not tell what they contained, but he might 
tell me if he could see that I was not afraid 
of him, nor unwilling to claim him for a father, 
if he is innocent. It might make him braver, 
sir, if I was brave, you know. I tremble a little 
now, but I feel quite sure that I should not — 
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Standing there in the cell, — ^with him — my 
father." 

The scene was becoming tragic. Mr. Motley's 
fresh, florid face wore an ashen color, while Mr. 
Stevens gazed awestruck at the enwrapt girl. 
She was shaking now visibly, and Mr. Stevens, 
mastering his own emotion, said in a calm, kind 
tone : 

" You are tired. Miss Dunbar ; sit down and 
rest you for a moment, while we run over some 
papers we were looking at when you entered. 
We lawyers are very busy, but we shall come 
around to your case presently, and we shall do 
our best, rest assured. We will talk about your 
visit later." 

Cheered by his kindness, Jessie sat down qui- 
etly in the easy chair placed for her, and sat 
looking out into the street for some moments. 
Then rising, she said : 

** I am better now, the air will do me good. 
Thank you again, both of you," and she left the 
office. 

The lawyers immediately dropped their papers 
and fell to discussing the unusual forceful char- 
acter of their visitor, and the merits of the case, 
which they had already studied somewhat in the 
expectation of being assigned by the court to de- 
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fend the prisoner, as he was supposed to be un- 
able to procure defense himself. 

** We must get Dart to help us,** said Morley, 
**if we can. I like his looks." 

*• He is very keen," said Stevens, **but now 
let us ascertain how the search for the lost papers 
is progressing." Taking their hats, they both 
left the office. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SEARCH AND ITS RESULTS. 

THE river had fallen to its usual depth on the 
Griffith meadow. At the Bend, where the jam 
occurred, a smooth bed of sand had taken its 
place, and here, under the sand, in the opinion 
of many, the ** proofs'* lay buried. Since day- 
break a party of men had been steadily seeking 
them, but at noon, as nothing had been found, 
those with the most fertile imagination suggested 
it as probable that, if they ever existed, which 
was generally doubted, they were quite likely to 
have been carried down the river or tossed on the 
bank farther down ; in which case they would 
probably never come to light. 

It was nightfall when Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Morley descended to the street. As they did so 
they encountered the searching party just return- 
ing. 

** What luck? •* they asked. 

** Nothing much; what we found is over to 
Hartwell's office. There was a package covered 
with oilskin and a letter." 
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*«What, the proofs?*' 

**We thought so, but they say not. It was 
Ben Dent's property instead of Gray's." 

" What can it mean ? " said Morley as they 
hastened to the office of the county solicitor. 

Stating their errand, and that they were to have 
charge of the case of John Gray, the solicitor 
very courteously showed them the result of the 
day's search, part of a letter and an oilskin cov- 
ered package containing a few letters signed 
Jennie, and a girl's photograph. The letters be- 
gan **Dear Ben," and were without doubt the 
property of the drowned lad. 

** Jennie was the sister of Ben Dent, I am 
told," said the solicitor gravely. He refolded 
the packet. It was about six inches long and 
three wide. "Just the size John Gray declared 
his to have been," said he. 

**You think, I see," said Mr. Morley, "that 
Gray knew of this, and made it the basis of his 
description.'* 

** Say deception. Yes, I do. It would be 
strange indeed if there were two lost of the same 
description. Granted that Ben was drowned be- 
cause of his attempt to seize a package, what 
else is there to think but that this was the one ? 
Certainly no other has been recovered." 

Mr. Morley thought of Jessie Dunbar's pale 
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face and rapt look, and a feeling of sadness stole 
over him. He took up the letter, or portion of 
a letter, it being a half sheet of paper, torn 
lengthwise, blotted and pulpy from rain and 
wind, and read as follows: 

</o ad tUe AoaJs 

/uiii ^ a/cyne 

t. ex AatLe tcid 

Ae cocU. Qhe uU^/ 

ex lAcozA. 



^^C4>(/Mj 



J. &. 



6e AiU {/n the 



It was a curious paper, seeming in its muti- 
lated state to be charged with a sinister meaning. 

** The last line is evidently a postscript, as it 
comes after the initials," said Mr. Morley. 
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"Yes, this must have been the letter Mr. 
Warren carried to John Gray from Mr. Dunbar, 
and which he testified was blown away,*' said 
Mr. Stevens. 

** I think so,** said Mr. Hartwell; '* 'be put in 
the * evidently refers to the papers being put in 
safe, which shows that Mr. Dunbar believed in 
their existence. I wonder if we cannot write out 
the remaining half, using this portion for the 
text or key. Let us try.** 

The three lawyers put their heads together, 
and at last produced the complement^ as they 
termed it. When put with the other, the letter 
read as here g^ven: 

Come to the bank at five. 

We will then do as we have 

planned, /shall be alone 

without doubt, I have told 

Jessie about the coat. She will 

give it to you. You will not 

be suspected^ I think. 

Yours, 
J. D. 

P. S. — The proof 5 shall be put in the safe 

at once. 

** That must be about the tenor of the note, I 
think,** said the solicitor, ''for * suspected ' we 
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might use * recognized,* as he evidently refers to 
John Gray's being recognized by his daughter. 
Shall we change it ? ** 

**No, it doesn't matter, I think. Let it re- 
main;" but the word danced before the vision of 
Stevens, who was of a speculative turn of mind, all 
the way back to his office. ^^ Recognized or sus- 
pected^ which was it, or was it neither ? * * 

** Let us show the letter to Gray himself," he 
said at length. 

" That will be a good plan, I think," said 
Morley. 

The following day the two lawyers were 
ushered by the jailer into the cell of the prisoner. 
There was nothing new to them in seeing four 
brief, gloomy walls, scant furniture and a man 
sitting with bowed head, his back toward the high 
window from which a faint light straggled down. 
They nearly always sit so at first, as if at vari- 
ance with even this slight reminder of the out- 
side world. 

Speaking with professional austerity, the jailer 
said: 

" Mr. Morley and Stevens have come to see 
you. They are to undertake your defense, I be- 
lieve." 

John Gray turned a worn, haggard face to- 
ward them. The lawyers listened for his voice, 
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but it did not come. He gazed at them long 
and anxiously, and then dropped his head again. 
Some remnants of former gentlemanliness must 
have occurred to him, however, for he arose the 
next moment, offering his chair with the words: 

'*It is all I have. The jailer will probably 
bring others." 

He entered at this moment with chairs, and 
the three men were soon seated. 

" We have called to see you," began Mr. Mor- 
ley, as soon as the jailer left, **in relation to 
your case. If an indictment is brought against 
you, of which there is little if any doubt, it will 
probably be the first one tried, and it is therefore 
necessary to collect the evidence beforehand. 
We have been requested to take charge of the 
defense, and if you have no objections, we shall 
do so." 

" May I ask who has engaged you ? " 

** Miss Jessie Dunbar," replied Morley, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ** She seemed to think that 
your defense should be defrayed by the legacy 
of your uncle, Aaron Gray, and which, I hear, 
will be divided between herself and Miss Angela, 
in default of actual proof of identity." 

The prisoner made no comment, and the 
lawyer proceeded, as if his silence confessed as- 
sent 
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** If we undertake your case, Mr. Gray, you 
must see the advantage of acquainting us with 
every detail of the affair as it appears to you. It 
is not well for a doctor or a lawyer to work in 
the dark. Professional honor, you understand, 
forbids the betrayal of secrets by us, but we 
must know all, so as to be able to present the 
matter in the best light." 

** You want me to tell you what I know about 
the murder >" 

*'Yes." 

"I know nothing, absolutely nothing about 
it.'* 

** Will you tell us how you came to go to the 
bank, why you went, and everything connected 
with the visit ? '* 

**I will tell you anything you wish to know 
about it; but if you were at the inquest you have 
already heard the whole truth." 

•* You asserted that you went to the bank for 
the purpose of putting the proofs in the posses- 
sion or charge of Mr. Dunbar ? " 

** No. I went there to tell him that they were 
lost." 

* * Was that necessary ? " 

** Perhaps not. Still, as he had planned the 
appointment, it was but right that he should be 
at once informed about the loss of the papers." 
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** Had you another object in going, Mr. Gray ? " 

" Yes, I wished to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity he had given me to see Angela and Jessie.** 

** Mr. Gray, do you seriously object to making 
it known which one is your daughter ? " 

"I do; the knowledge will do no good, for the 
proofs are lost and something more than my as- 
sertion would be necessary to establish the iden- 
tity. They have not been found yet, I con- 
clude ? " he added, looking inquiringly at Mr. 
Morley. 

** No, they have not; but another oilskin- 
covered package similar to the one described by 
you has been found at the pond, under the sand. 
It contained a photograph and a few letters. 
They belonged without doubt, to Ben Dent. The 
letters were signed Jennie J* 

"Jennie was Ben's sister,** said the prisoner. 

** Then you knew about this packet of Ben*s," 
said Mr. Stevens. 

"Yes." 

It was an unlucky admission, for to the minds 
of the lawyers not fiilly possessed of a belief in 
his innocence, it appeared not improbable that 
he had used this knowledge in a plot to impose 
upon the cashier and any who might be con» 
cerned in subsequent inquiry. 

" Did you know that it was lost ? " 
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"No." 

" Did anyone search the person of Dent, after 
he was drowned ? " 

"Yes." 

'*Who did?" 

«* I did." 

** What was your object ? " 

** I wished to find the papers I had given him 
to keep." 

" Did you expect to find two packets ? " 

**I hoped to find one, my own. I didn't 
think of Ben's at all." 

" Is it your opinion that he lost both of them 
that day, or only one ? " 

" I know he lost mine that day, for I gave it to 
him that very morning." 

**Why did you not keep them yourself?" 

<' Because I was afraid I should lose them, I 
am so unlucky. . Fate seems to have marked me 
for a victim to circumstances,'* 

" Call it not fate, Mr. Gray," said Mr. Mor- 
ley. 

" It must be fate. There is no justice in it," 
burst forth the prisoner. ** Look at my life and 
that of James Dunbar. We began together; we 
were cousins, and one as happy as the other. 
We kept along together and then our ways di- 
verged, until we became opposites in every par- 
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ticular. The cause of it all was my unlucky 
temperament, which built a wall between me and 
anything like prosperity or happiness. I became 
an outcast, a despised riverman, content to toil 
a part of the year that I might spend the remain- 
der in searching for the proofs. Now look at 
James Dunbar in his pleasant home, with wife 
and daughters, his daughter and mine, around 
him, with everything to cheer him, wealth, 
friends, respect. He had all this — I nothing.*' 

The prisoner's face was glowing, his features 
worked convulsively. 

'* But he is dead now," said Mr. Stevens, un- 
heeding his partner's look of dismay at this rev- 
elation of bitterness made by the unhappy man 
before them. 

** Yes,'* he answered, "but what is death a 
few years sooner to a life like mine, bereft of 
everjrthing that makes life endurable ? If I had 
been possessed of a calm, even temperament 
like his, I should never have deserted, for I 
should have taken my wife's letter more calmly. 
It was the one she wrote me telling me that lit- 
tle Angela and Jessie had been changed, it is 
thought, the night of their birth. Fool that I 
was ! cursed with a sensibility like a woman's. 
It was my updoing. From that day everything 

changed. The tidew^§ reached, Henceforth 
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nothing but shipwreck. I would not return 
home. My wife died, my uncle disinherited me. 
But as the sun may still shine while a man is 
drowning, so there was one gleam of hope above 
me. It was that I might find Dr. Clark, and 
possibly from him get the means of identifying 
my own daughter, and thus bring joy to Adelaide. 
But she died before this was accomplished. I 
kept myself informed of all that took place in 
my old home; as I knew her mind was eclipsed I 
mourned the less. Now mark you the irony of 
fate. That very week I discovered Dr. Clark 
and got the proofs I had searched for so long." 

" When was that, Mr. Gray ? " 

" Ten years ago. From that time until last 
March I was a wanderer ; all is a blank. I must 
have been insane, I think. When I recovered 
my reason I was a few miles from Derby. The 
water was upon the meadows, men were at work 
getting off the logs. Before my insanity, if such 
it was, I had been a river driver and was known as 
Jack Riverman. Like a cloud disappearing from 
the sky, so passed the cloud from my mind. 
The first thought was my papers. They were 
safe ; I had clung to them through all. How 
they had been preserved so long I do not know, 
neither do I know how I had been clothed and 
fed, I was in rags then, and I went directly to 
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the river and engaged work of Mr. Warren, who 
happened to be present that day.'* 

"You say,'* said Mr. Stevens, who had atten- 
tively listened to this narrative, ** that your pa- 
pers were preserved for years, all through your 
wanderings and loss of reason ? " 

'' Yes." 

** I should have thought this fact would have 
tended to make your mind easy about them, and 
to feel that they were safer with you than anyone 
else.** 

** It would, I think, but for one circumstance.** 

"What was that?'* 

"Some one tried to steal them a few nights 
before I received Mr. Dunbar's letter.** 

** To steal them ! " exclaimed Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Stevens in the same breath, the first holding 
in his tone a note of unbelief, the other of sur- 
prise. 

** Yes, I have never mentioned it to anyone, 
but I may as well. As I lay Ijalf asleep that 
night in the tent, I felt a hand stealing under my 
pillow; I was near the door. A bright moon was 
shining, I saw, plainly as I see you now, a man 
rise up from beside me. I started to my feet. 
The man fled." 

" Did you follow ?** 

*' Yes, I followed him for half a mile up the 
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river bank, but at last lost sight of him in the 
willows that skirt the bog." 

** On the Griffith meadow ? " 

" Yes, the part that comes close to the railroad. 
I thought he might have hid in the culvert, but I 
could not find him. I felt sure that the papers 
were better in the possession of some one else, 
and so I gave them to Ben to keep. They were 
safe that morning, for I saw them. He was 
drowned that day, and the papers were lost.** 

**Mr. Gray,** said Mr. Morley, "this is a 
strange tale you have told us. Have you any 
reason to think you have an enemy, or that there 
is anyone who could hope to profit by the pos- 
session of those papers?** 

** No, I thought that possibly someone, seeing 
me guard the packet so carefully, might think 
that it contained money and so attempt to steal 
it." 

'* Did you show it to anyone ? '* 

" No one but Ben. Still I thought it possible 
that someone might have seen it.** 

** You did not recognize the man I conclude ?" 

" No, but I fancied that it looked like a young 
fellow who came that day to help the cook, and 
I fancied another thing, or rather there was a cir- 
cumstance about it that struck me as being mys- 
terious.'* 
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The lawyers looked at him inquiringly. He 
hesitated for a moment, then asked abrubtly : 

** Did you ever notice a woman running?" 

** Not particularly," replied Mr. Morley. 

"Did you?" turning to Mr. Stevens. 

**Yes.'* 

''Perhaps you know, then, that there is a vast 
difference between their manner of running and a 
man's.'* 

**Well," said Mr. Morley, a little impatiently. 

"Well, it struck me at the time that the per- 
son ran exactly like a woman." 

** A woman ! " 

*' Yes, a woman. I could not get it out of my 
mind that it was a woman, and not a man, though 
dressed in men's clothes, that I was pursuing." 

** Did you learn anything about the person, 
afterwards?" 

" Not much. I asked the cook next day where 
his help was, and he said that the man left in the 
night, but that he was willing, for thecookee had 
come back. He didn't so much as know his 
name." 

** Went off without his wages in the night ? That 
looked suspicious." 

"I can't say as to that. Perhaps th^ cooker 
paid him, as he took his place," 

<*Howdidbelook?'^ 
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"He was dark-eyed and slender. I should 
say he was about sixteen years old.** 

Mr. Stevens was reminded of the boy who had 
carried the note to Mr. Dunbar in Phoenix Hall. 
He, too, was slender and dark-eyed. Was there 
a woman in the case ? '* The mystery began to 
deepen. The few moments spent in the discus- 
sion of the matter, which, however, made it no 
plainer, was ended by Mr. Stevens, who said 
quietly : 

" We can ask Mr. Warren if he knows any- 
thing about the boy. Did you enter the private 
portion of the bank that day?** he asked pres- 
ently. 

" No, I staid outside in the public part and 
talked with Mr. Dunbar across the latticework." 

** Could you see the vault from where you 
stood ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did he enter it while you were there ? " 

*' Yes." 

" What was his object ? ** 

''Idon*tknow.*' 

** Did he lock the vault when he came out V* 

" No.** 

** Nor the inside door ? ** 

"No.** 

** It was then already open when the burglar 
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entered, it appears,** said Mr. Morley, ignoring 
purposely the fact that if the prisoner spoke truly 
it was likewise ready for his purpose, as well, 
provided that purpose was a criminal one. 

** How do you account for the key to the 
vault drawer being in the coat you wore, Mr. 
Gray ? " 

** I can't account for it. When the assault was 
made on the cashier I was on my way to the 
river bank." 

** How, then, could the key have been used to 
unlock the drawer if it was in your pocket, and 
you on your way home ? ** 

"I don't know. There must have been 
another key, I think. As the coat was Mr. Dun- 
bar's, the one he wore the day previous, it would 
be nothing strange for the key to be found in it, 
that is, if there was still another key to open it in 
the possession of somebody else.** 

**But I am told that but one key is manufact- 
ured to open the drawers. There are no dupli- 
cates made. Still,** said Mr. Stevens, willing to 
mitigate the severity of this assertion, " if the tall 
man who entered the bank after you did was a 
professional burglar, it is not too much to sup- 
pose that he carried keys to fit the different re- 
ceptacles of the safe. The question arises here, 
however, why did he not carry his own weapon, 
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also, and use it instead of taking Mr. Dun- 
bar's.*' 

" He may have changed his intentions after 
entering the bank/* replied Mr. Morley, whose 
mind was of a less acute order than his part- 
ner's. 

*^ Then if it did not form a part of his plan he 
must have been well acquainted with the bank 
and the affairs of Mr. Dunbar to have known of 
the presence of the pistol. The officials of the 
bank did not all know it." 

The prisoner followed their words with atten- 
tive interest. At this point Mr. Stevens recol- 
lected the letter found during the previous day's 
search, and asked his partner to read it to the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Morley read the letter and its complement, 
and at its close asked him if it was the one sent 
to him by Mr. Dunbar. 

" Undoubtedly," returned Gray, " although I 
cannot recall the exact words. That is the sub- 
stance as I recall it. I am glad it has been found, 
very glad." 

" Now, Mr. Gray, one question more. It is 
about the proofs. Were there any witnesses to 
Dr. Clark's statement ? " 

"Yes." 

"Are they living?" 
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" I think so.** 

" Will you give their names ? It will be a very 
easy way to substantiate your story if they as- 
sert that such a document was drawn up and 
witnessed by them, as you declare it to hav^ 
been/' 

A cold pallor came over the prisoner's face. 

" I cannot," said he in a low, faltering tone. 

"Do you mean that you cannot or will not, Mr. 
Gray ? " 

"I will not," said he, lifting his head and 
speaking with decision. 

" Why ? " 

** For the reason I gave at the inquest. I do 
not wish anyone, especially Angela and Jessie, to 
know which is my daughter. The proofs are 
lost, Dr. Clark is dead. The doubt is better for 
them than the certainty. One of the girls fainted 
at the bare mention of my name," said he bit- 
terly. 

" Do the witnesses know which is the heiress 
and your daughter ? " 

" Yes, the papers were read to them and the 
matter fully explained." 

"We can reach them by advertising." 

" No, you can never do that," said the prisoner, 
emphasizing the word never in a peculiar manner. 

The lawyers both arose as if to depart. 
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" Your Quixotic refusal, to call it nothing 
worse, makes it impossible for us to conduct your 
case," said Mr. Morley, coldly. 

A spasm of pain passed over the prisoner's 
face, but it passed quickly. 

"Very well,** said he. "Stay a moment. I 
will think it over and give you my answer in a 
few days. Consider the matter as in abeyance 
until then.*' 

" A strange man,*' said Mr. Stevens, as they 
walked down the street together. 

" He is as erratic and emotional as a woman, 
and fully as illogical." 

"I have no patience with him," said Mr. 
Morley, much disturbed. " I don't believe in 
the proofs at all. Do you ?" 

" I hardly know yet. There is but one course 
open to us, if we conduct his case, and that is to 
believe his story from beginning to end. It holds 
together in that way and does not seem too im- 
probable for belief. But doubt any part of it, and 
it all falls to pieces." 

"But the annals of crime are full of improb- 
abilities. Crimes are monstrosities, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them partake of the na- 
ture of the crime itself,** said Mr. Morley. ** This 
man*s story is no more improbable than the mur- 
der itself, we should say if we had read of it in- 
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Stead of its having taken place in our midst," 
said Mr. Stevens. 

** No," retorted Mr. Morley. " They seem to 
resemble each other so closely as to make it seem 
not unlikely that they emanated from the same 
mind." 

Mr. Stevens said no more, and they entered 
their office together. At almost the same mo- 
ment Mr. Warren stepped in from the street. 
He appeared a trifle embarrassed, as if unable to 
present his business in a manner suited to his 
wishes. 

" I am told,*' said he, at length, ** that Miss 
Jessie Dunbar, as she is called, declares herself 
to be the daughter of John Gray." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Morley, in a noncommittal 
way. 

** Yes, and that she is resolved to leave no 
stone unturned to prove his innocence. It is 
strange, is it not, for a young lady to take so 
decided a stand at this time when she would be 
expected to cling to the name of Dunbar, rather 
than cast it off." 

** You are right, Mr. Warren, but she is unlike 
most girls, I think." 

"Mr. Morley," said the lumberman, *^U you 
were at the inquest, you may recollect what I 
said about the prisoner. I did not then, nor do I 
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now, think he is guilty of the crime. In regard 
to the proofs, there" is no doubt, in my opinion, 
that they were really lost, as he affirms, for he 
said so before the tragedy took place. He was 
very much upseft by the loss. This I know, for 
several of the men have told me so. His distress 
was genuine. There is no doubt about it. I 
wish you would tell Miss Jessie what I say, and 
that I do not believe him guilty of the mur- 
der." 

**You should tell her yourself," said Mr. 
Morley, with a good-natured smile at the evident 
concern of the young man to impress her with 
his regard and sympathy. Slightly confused, 
Mr. Warren was about to reply when Mr. Stevens 
said abruptly : 

** Oh, by the way, do you know the boy who 
helped your cook on the drive, three or four days 
before the murder ? " 

'* What, Pierre Ladanche, Laroche, or some- 
thing, from St. Sylvester?" 

" I don't know his name. He helped the cook 
but a day or two, and left in the night." 

** Left in the night, did he ? Yes, it was I who 
sent him to the meadow. He was a stranger, and 
applied for work. He was too slender for the 
drive, besides he knew nothing about it, and as the 
cookee was away I sent him up there to help. 
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He didn't like, I think he said, when he came to 
me for his pay." 

" What sort of a boy was he? '* 

**Why, a bright-looking lad, if I remember 
rightly. I've never seen him since. Do you 
know anything about him ? '* 

** No, not exactly," said Mr. Stevens, allowing 
the matter to drop. Mr. Warren soon went 
away. 

" It is very evident,'* said Mr. Morley, smiling, 
"that Miss Jessie's determined attitude has not a 
little to do in convincing him of John Gray's in- 
nocence. He did not seem so confident at the 
inquest, if I recollect rightly." 

** Still,** said his partner thoughtfully, "John 
Gray's manner on the occasion of his loss, or al- 
leged loss, is worth knowing. If his sorrow was 
genuine, so was his loss. Mr. Warren thinks it 
was. His opinion should go for something.*' 

" If unbiased, yes.*' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 

A FEW days later, as Mr. Morley and his 
partner were seated together in their office, 
a Frenchman, Gabriel La Fleur, entered. 

" Well, Gabriel, can I do anything for you ? *' 
asked Mr. Morley pleasantly. 

" Yes,*' said Gabriel, in his quick, soft voice, 
" my wife she tell me this morning she find this 
paper on the handle of my girl Bessie flag she buy 
for Bessie Decoration Day. Bessie she say she 
find it on the floor of hall an' she roll it roun' the 
handle so it look fine. My wife she can read. 
She say it is wrote to Mr. Dunbar an* is wrote to 
the bottom, John Gray. I tell her you be the 
lawyer of John Gray. She say take it to you, 
then. Good-by," and Gabriel, having fulfilled his 
mission, edged his way to the door and vanished. 

Mr. Morley's look of amusement vanished as 
he read the note. Silently he passed it to Mr. 
Stevens. Its contents were too momentous for 
instant comment. It ran thus : 
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" Mr. Dunbar : I cannot meet you at five, 
as you desired. Will be there at six. 

** John Gray." 

" So it was not a summojtis, but the reverse," 
said Mr. Morley, " that was handed to Mr. Dun- 
bar at PhcEnix Hall, for this must be the letter. 
When he left the platform he carried it in his 
hand. It was not stolen from his body, as was 
suspected,** 

" A damaging paper for our client," said Mr. 
Stevens gravely. 

"Yes. He writes that he cannot be at the 
bank at five, and yet goes there at that hour. 
It looks as if burglary was his sole object in en- 
tering the bank, and that, having had everything 
arranged to his mind, he wished to keep the 
cashier away so not to be compelled to add 
murder to burglary. The story of the bogus 
proofs which must be put in the safe at once 
would cause it to be set by Mr. Dunbar to open 
at five o'clock. This would appear to be the sole 
object of John Gray in making the appointment. 
His object effected, the next thing to do was to 
keep the cashier away. What do you think of 
our client now, Stevens ? ** 

" It looks dark, if he wrote the letter. ' John 
Gray may, however, have been at some point 
where he could see Mr. Dunbar enter the bank. 
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and so conclude to meet him then as they had 
talked." 

" What ! John Gray loitering about in that 
way after writing that it was impossible for him 
to go to the bank at that hour ? ' ' 

Mr. Stevens bit his lip in some confusion. " I 
should like to hear what he has to say about it, 
at all events,** said he. " Why did Mr, Dunbar 
go to the bank after receiving this note ? " 

" He probably suspected something wrong. 
He looked troubled when he read it for the 
second time. He doubtless recollected that the 
bank officials were all absent and that the safe 
bolts were already drawn, for it was five o'clock 
then." 

** If John Gray really wrote this letter to keep 
Mr. Dunbar from the bank it shows that the 
murder or assault was not done with 'malice 
aforethought,* as it is generally believed, owing 
to the testimony of Mr. Fields at the inquest. 
The nature of the wound carries out this idea, 
too ; it was so evidently made with the intention 
of only disabling him," 

" Then you think as I do ? " said Mr. Morley, 
facing his partner in some excitement, 

" I am following out your ideas rather than my 
own," said Mr. Stevens. ** I can imagine this 
to be the last resort of some interested person to 
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save him from the gallows. It would show so 
plainly that John Gray did his best to keep him 
from the bank. I want to hear what he has to 
say about it. Let us walk up to the jail." 

Mr. Morley eagerly acquiesced, and soon they 
traversed the short distance and were ushered in- 
to the presence of the prisoner. They broached 
their errand at once. He denied having written 
the letter at all . 

"We thought," said Mr. Stevens quietly, 
**that you might have written it, and then, after- 
wards, seeing Mr. Dunbar enter the bank, that 
you decided to meet him as you had planned." 

**No, I didn't see him enter. I went straight 
there as we planned, and found him already 
there." 

** Did he look surprised to see you, or make 
any remark about your having changed your 
mind?" 

<* Yes, he did, now I come to think of it." 

Mr. Morley glanced at the prisoner suspi- 
ciously, but asked blandly : 

*'Did he explain his remark?" 

"No, I suppose that he referred to my not 
having brought the papers, and I immediately 
proceeded to tell him why I had not brought them 
and how they were lost." 

** An ingenious villain," thought Mr. Morley, 
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but Mr. Stevens began at this point to speak of 
the proofs themselves. 

" The only way to prove that they ever existed 
is to give us the names of the witnesses," said he. 

'* I have been thinking it over, and have de- 
cided to do so,** said the prisoner, '* although I 
should never have done so except for one fact 
which I do not care to mention. Dr. Clark died 
in a little out-of-the-way place, near Quebec, 
called Villareste. The notary who drew up the 
document was named Ballantyre, and one of the 
witnesses was named Narsene, Oliver Narsene. 
The other witness was a Scotchman, and he re- 
turned to his native land soon afterwards," 

'* Why did you say we could never discover 
these facts? " 

" Because the Villareste people live a peculiarly 
isolated existence. There would not be one 
chance in a thousand, I should say, for an adver- 
tisement to reach them.** 

"I am very glad, Mr. Gray,** said Mr. Mor- 
ley, rising, *<that you have decided not to with- 
hold facts of so much importance. Very glad, 
indeed,** looking at him with a smile, the first 
with which he had ever favored the prisoner. 

** I wish the letter could be as satisfactorily 
explained.** 

" Mr. Morley," said the prisoner in an agitated 
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tone, ** I have an enemy, a secret enemy, I feel 
convinced, who has forged that letter. I am in 
a fearful net, and struggle as I may I can never 
get out of its toils. How else can it be explained ? 
The letter is a forgery, a horrible mockery of 
defense that I will not accept. And yet there 
seems to be no earthly way of proving it. The 
handwriting is near enough like mine to deceive 
even myself into thinking that I wrote it, if I did 
not know better." 

'* Your case may not be so dark as it looks,** 
said Mr. Stevens. ** If, as you think, you have 
a secret enemy, without doubt he will be dis- 
covered,* 

** Have you thought,** asked Mr. Morley, as 
they walked homeward, " that as John Gray 
was known to the cashier it would not do to let 
him live lest he should point him out as the 
burglar, that is, if he is guilty ? ** 

"Yes,** said Stevens quietly, **and that is one 
point in Gray*s favor. He went there wearing 
Dunbar*s own coat, and facts prove that the in- 
tention of the burglar was not to murder, but 
only to disable and detain the cash er in the 
vault for a time. There was nothing to prevent 
the actual murder if the burglar had so desired. 
Now if John Gray left him handcuffed, gagged 
and wounded in the vault, how did he know that 
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he would die ? How did he know but that he 
would recover and point to him as the guilty 
man ? Yet he went straight back to his work. 
That does not look like guilt." 

"Perhaps he wore a mask." 

'* But a mask would not hide the coat given to 
him by the cashier himself. I am convinced 
that Gray never did the deed himself. He may 
possibly have been in league with the big villain. 
That is the most that I can believe of him, for 
he entered the bank and went away from it wear- 
ing the cashier's own coat on his back." 

"You may be right," said Mr. Morley, 
thoughtfully. " We must at all events probe the 
Canadian matter to the utmost It stands in a 
fair way of enlightenment now. I confess I did 
not hope for such a decided change in Gray's at- 
titude." 

Several days elapsed before news reached 
them from the little Canadian hamlet, Villareste. 
It was of the most disappointing nature, and re- 
stored to Mr. Morley his former suspicions, but 
with a still more bristling array of doubts. The 
notary public, Ballantyre, had been dead two 
years, and the witness, Oliver Narsene, was in 
the insane asylum at Montreal. A man called 
Dr. Clark died in Villareste some years ago, but 
nothing was known about his having left impor- 
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tant papers or of having any drawn. As it was 
manifestly impossible for the dead notary or the 
insane witness to give any information m regard 
to the matter, it was dropped by Mr. Morley in 
disgust. The prisoner sunk into deeper dejec- 
tion than before, and Stevens, quiet, silent and 
alert, awaited the progress of events. 

Dart had been already engaged to do detec- 
tive work on the defense, and one evening, just at 
dusk, he dropped into the office of Morley & 
Stevens. He had been absent from town for a 
few days he told them. He did not appear quite 
natural. His manner seemed based upon deep 
but anxiously-veiled excitement. Both noticed 
it, and that when Mr. Stevens handed him the 
letter brought to them by Gabriel La Fleur that 
he seemed to be upset for a moment in some 
theory of his own. He sat in deep thought for 
some time, looking over the letter from time 
to time, and comparing it with another which he 
took from his pocket. Finally his countenance 
cleared up, and as he handed back the letter he 
remarked : 

** It has been written lately, I think." 

"Do you mean,** asked Stevens, **ihat you 
consider it a forgery ? ** 

" I do/* said Dart. " I am something of an 
expert in detecting forged papers. I have a let- 
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ter written by Gray, and I can detect certain dif- 
ferences in the handwriting of the two that aid 
my belief. In the forged letter the strokes are 
heavy and labored. In the other, light and care- 
lessly written. The signature John Gray is per- 
fectly reproduced, but the body of the letter va- 
ries in its ns and ms^ which are too rounded." 

<< John Gray asserts as his belief that he has a 
secret enemy," said Mr. Stevens. 

"It is far more likely to be the work of a 
friend, Mr. Morley,' turning square around 
and facing the lawyer, " who would be most in- 
terested in saving John Gray from the gallows ? ** 

** Presumably, John Gray himself," answered 
Mr. Morley. 

** Who next ? " queried the detective. 

" Miss Jessie Dunbar, since she seems to be- 
lieve herself to be his daughter." 

'* There you have it," said Dart. 

"I don't understand," said the lawyer. 

'* It is perfectly plain, sir. According to pub- 
lic opinion, John Gray is guilty of malicious and 
wilful murder. Mr. Field's evidence at the in- 
quest told terribly against him, proving as it did 
that he had hard feelings against the cashier. 
Then his manner of decoying him to the bank, with 
the story of the bogus proofs, as they are called, 
looks bad to the public. Miss Jessie is aware of 
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all this, yet she believes him innocent. She can- 
not save him, she thinks, from prison, but she 
can save him from the gallows, she believes, by 
writing this letter, which proves that he tried to 
keep the cashier away from the bank. But it is 
a terrible mistake, for it makes him guilty of bank 
robbery, and before God, gentlemen, I believe 
him innocent of even that ; I do, indeed," he said 
more calmly, seeing the surprised looks of the 
lawyers at this outburst. 

'' But it is impossible that Miss Dunbar should 
do such a deed." 

** What, not to save her father from the gal- 
lows, where he is universally believed to be tend- 
ing ? Hamlett has not a doubt but that he is 
guilty, neither has Hartwell nor the Attorney- 
General." 

*' But consider for a moment. A young girl to 
conceive of such a scheme as this ! " 

** I have considered it. That girl has a mind 
greatly in advance of her years, and she has a 
highly- wrought temperament that would justify 
her in doing a deed like this in consideration of 
the end to be reached. She believes he is inno- 
cent, but that the proof is strong against him. If 
he were only sent to prison something might turn 
up to prove his innocence. Mark my words, 
events will prove that this French family is known 
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to Jessie Dunbar and that she had an opportu- 
nity to put that letter on the little girl's fan her- 
self, or have it done. If you like I will discover 
whether my surmises are true. " 

"Very well," said Mr. Morley. "Simply to 
learn whether she had the opportunity will do no 
harm, but make your investigations carefully 
Miss Dunbar is a young lady of great respect- 
ability, and she is suffering intensely. It would 
be cruel to add to her grief by unjust suspicions." 

** I will be secret as the grave. I will only 
seek to know whether the Frenchman's family is 
known to Miss Dunbar, and whether she is ever 
at the house?" 

*« Very well." 

Dart's investigations were quickly made. 
At nightfall he entered the ofl&ce again. Stevens 
was alone. 

** Well," said he, looking up into the nervous, 
energetic face of the detective. 

" I was right," said Dart " Miss Dunbar runs 
into the Frenchman's house often. Mrs. La Fleur 
was formerly employed by the Dunbars, and she 
asserts that Miss Jessie is the sweetest young lady 
that ever breathed, and little Bessie says that she 
always gets Miss Jessie to dress her dollies." 

*' I see you think she wrote the letter," said 
the lawyer. 
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'* I think she had the opportunity." 

Mr. Morley entered at this moment, and was 
informed of the result of Dart's investigations. 
He was much disturbed. 

" I can't believe it of a girl like Jessie Dunbar; 
it is too incredible. I would sooner mistrust 
John Gray." 

" What ! " exclaimed his partner, " surely you 
have forgotten that he denies ever having written 
it." 

** He may not intend to avail himself of it un- 
til later when it may be needed," said Mr. Mor- 
ley. His partner looked thoughtful. Not so 
Dart. The matter seemed to possess little sig- 
nificance to him. His mind seemed filled by 
different matters, and of so much weightier im- 
port that the letter served but as the obstacle of 
a moment to be thrust carelessly aside. 

" I learned just now that Mr. Arlington has re- 
turned from the West, and that he purchased the 
Dunbar homestead before he left Derby, which 
you recollect, Stevens, was a day or two before 
the tragedy," said Mr. Morley. 

'* Did he pay down ? " 

*' Yes, so he says, but strange to relate, Mrs, 
Dunbar knew nothing about that part of it, al- 
though she knew about the sale, and she signed 
the deed." 
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** Of course Arlington can prove his state- 
ment." 

" He has proved it. The purchase money 
was certainly paid to Mr. Dunbar the day before 
he was murdered, and at present it looks very 
much as if the money, four thousand dollars, 
was taken from the safe. With the five thou- 
sand paid to Dunbar by Mr. Warren, for which 
he holds the receipt, the sum stolen foots up to 
nine thousand.** 

"The plot thickens,** said Dart, with strange, 
deep meaning in his tone. 

*' I wonder why Mr. Dunbar was getting to- 
gether so much money ?'* said Mr. Morley. 

'* I am chiefly concerned in wondering where 
it has gone to,** said Mr. Stevens. <* It is prob- 
ably in the possession of the burglar, Gentleman 
Jim.'* 

Dart made no reply, and soon left the office. 

** Dart thinks he is brighter than he is,** said 
Morley. *' He chooses to suspect a young lady 
like Miss Dunbar of forgery, rather than believe 
that Gray wrote that letter.** 

"He was not himself this morning, nor just 
now. A week ago he would have viewed the mat- 
ter differently. Dart is after new game, mark 
my words." 

" He did act strangely," said Morley. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A STRANGE DREAM. 

MRS. DUNBAR had little doubt that John 
Gray was the guilty man. The general be- 
lief was one which she invariably adopted, and be- 
sides, for years her mind had carried the impres- 
sion that he was a bad man — or he would not 
have deserted his country and his family, as he 
had done. James was a good man, and he had 
taken an entirely different course, although'beset 
by the same trials. Still she did not say this to 
Angela, whom she considered his daughter, and 
seldom to Jessie, for it was a painful subject to 
both of them. Besides, Jessie's belief differed 
from her own, and she did not like to disagree 
with anyone. 

Jessie had never been to see the prisoner, but 
she fully intended to do so as soon as she could 
steady her heart and nerve for the ordeal. Some 
people have a way of putting disagreeable duties to 
one side, because they are disagreeable. Jessie, 
on the contrary, accepted them as her portion, 
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perhaps for the same reason. It seemed coward ly 
to leave the brunt of disgrace to Angela, when they 
had both been haunted with the idea for years 
that she herself was a Gray, and Angela a Dun- 
bar. Her intense nature never quailed before 
the discipline of life, not even from its suffering 
nor disgrace. Though she might cover her face 
for a moment, she never cowered nor shrank long 
from meeting it. To do rather than to be was 
her idea of duty, while to Angela it occurred rather 
to suffer and submit, as did Mrs. Dunbar. 

George Eliot tells us that souls have com- 
plexions. In a differing sense the struggles of 
the soul are indicated by the changes in not only 
the complexion, but by the eyes, features and hair. 
This was true of Jessie. Her hair, in which the 
sunlight had always seemed to love to nestle, 
these days took on a silvery hue, which massed 
above her dark eyes made them look deeper and 
darker than usual. 

'* I can't tell toother from which, though one's 
eyes are bluish-black and t'other's are blackish- 
blue,** had declared Mrs. Green long ago, when 
the infants lay side by side. 

But the years which had passed since then had 
emphasized the difference. Angela*s eyes were 
unmistakably blue, while her hair was a dark au- 
burn. Jessie's eyes were decidedly black, or 
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brown, and her hair was golden. Both were beau- 
tiful, but in different ways. 

In the Dunbar stable stood two fine saddle- 
horses, on which it had been the girls* custom to 
take a daily canter in their elegant habits of dark 
green, and it was the custom of all the clerks an 
Main street to go through the various phases of 
incipient love and blighted affections, while, quite 
unaware of the havoc they created, the girls went 
on in their whole-hearted, girlish fashion. Less 
beautiful, perhaps, than Angela, Jessie possessed 
a fascinating power never questioned nor yet 
understood. A girl of moods and tenses, she 
was at one moment dangerously sweet, at another 
time almost as haughty and exacting as a fair 
lady of the olden time who could send her lover 
to his death as easily as to a banquet. 

Now, however, all was changed. Howard 
Whitney had not seen her since she was carried 
from the inquest, except on one occasion when 
she passed through Main street in an open car- 
riage. The glimpse he had then of her pale face 
made his heart stand still with emotion. He 
noted the silvery tinge of her hair, the misery 
lurking in her deep, dark eyes, and the tremulous 
curve of her sweet lips as she slightly bent her 
head to him. Oh to gather her in his arms, as a 
brother might a dear sister, and to be able to help 
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her back to the sweet girlish gayety of the olden 
days ! 

He would have been an ardent lover if he had 
not loved her half so well. As it was, she seemed 
to be placed on the purest, serenest height, where 
no breath of passion had power to reach her. 
Still, but a few years ago, he had been a school- 
mate of Jessie's. They had skated and danced 
and rode together in the frankest manner. It 
was not until lately, indeed within the year, that 
Howard had known the deeper feelings of love. 

Did she respond to it ? He had loved to fancy 
that she smiled at him sometimes in a timid fash- 
ion, both new and delightful, and that it might 
be the breaks in her gay words were filled in 
with thoughts of himself. Now, however, he put 
sternly aside all these fancies, while he declared 
to himself that he would go to her as a brother 
might and crave the privilege of striving to 
lighten, if possible, the heavy load she seemed to 
be carrying alone. 

As Mr. Holmes and Howard left the store at 
six o'clock in the care of a clerk while they went 
to supper, Howard asked his employer if he would 
call with him at Mrs. Dunbar's. 

" Will they care to see us, Howard ? " asked 
Mr. Holmes doubtfully. 

** I should think, sir, that it would cheer them 
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up to see a friend like you. Their loneliness 
must be hard to bear by this time." 

" You may be right, Howard. I have been 
thinking for some time that it might be my duty 
to call and offer my services to Mrs. Dunbar. 
There may be matters which she cannot attend to 
herself. And you are an old schoolmate of An- 
gela's and Jessie's. It might cheer them up to 
see you. Yes, we will call after tea." 

Accordingly, at seven o'clock they set out to 
make the call which promised so much to How- 
ard. The season was July, and night was com- 
ing on. The gray mists of the valley were rising 
up to meet the gray shadows settling down from 
the hills. A bed of deepest red, topped by 
purple lines, filled up the space of sky that rose 
up behind the scalloped hills. The clumps of 
trees growing beside the river bank became lurk- 
ing-places for mysterious shadows, but home-fly- 
ing swallows, twittering briskly of the day's 
doings as they disappeared in a capacious chim- 
ney nearby, cast over the scene a brooding spirit 
of calm content. A few rods farther they came 
in sight of the fine, roomy mansion of the Dun- 
bars, and of the ladies themselves. Mrs. Dun- 
bar, with a white line seaming her brown hair, and 
a pathetic, questioning expression on her still 
fair face, was reclining in a hammock, while 
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Jessie and Angela stood, at a little distance, under 
the shadow of the vines. Their gowns were 
white, long, soft and clinging, with light blue 
sashes knotted carelessly halfway down the skirt 
in front. Their fair, round arms gleamed as 
white as marble under their loose sleeves. 
About the wrists of each were plain gold bands, 
and little waves and rings of bright hair shaded 
their fresh, girlish faces. Mr. Holmes paused for 
a moment to take in the lovely scene of rest and 
quiet, the leafy gardc^n, the pillared verandah 
where the vines were twining with more than June 
luxuriance, the fair sweet girls and their mother. 

There was nothing to offend in the picture, for 
was it not what art and nature had made it long 
ago, and could they help it that they were fair ? 
But to the early friend of Mr. Dunbar another 
picture slowly grew on the camera of his mind. 
It was that of the master gagged, manacled, 
wounded and dying in the vault. And still an- 
other came to him, the prisoner, John Gray, con- 
fined in his narrow cell. 

And these were their daughters. Coming 
nearer he could see their young faces were quite 
grave enough to suit even his fancy, while in their 
eyes was a look that sorrow had placed there. 
Yes, there was a shadow over the scene, as there 
ought to be. 
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Mr. Holmes saw at once that he and Howard 
were welcome, that their presence broke the 
monotony of grief. They all conversed together 
for a while, and then, as Angela went indoors for 
a moment, Howard asked Jessie to walk to the 
river edge. 

" The air will do you good. Perhaps Angela 
will join us there,'* he said, turning to Mrs. Dun- 
bar. 

" I will tell her when she comes out,'* said she. 

The two walked along in silence for some time. 
At last Howard said to her in a brotherly, affec- 
tionate tone, inexpressively soothing, * * Jessie, 
is there anything that you most earnestly desire 
at this moment ? '* 

* * Why do you ask me ? How did you know ? ** 
turning a startled face toward him, 

** I guessed it. Is there ? " 

" Yes." 

** Will you tell me what it is ? Perhaps I can 
help you.** 

** How kind you are, Howard. I have wished 
so often lately that I had a brother, and I never 
thought of you,*' said she, with a pretty eager- 
ness, a pink flush coming into her pale cheeks. 
She looked so lovely that Howard turned aside 
his face lest hi§ brptberljr calm should be broken 
up, 
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" It is those papers, Howard, that they have 
been searching for and could not find. Do you 
think it is possible that you could find them ?*' 

**I will try/* said Howard. 

** Will you ? Then I shall be so satisfied and 
happy ; at least, as happy as anything can make 
me now. I am convinced that the search could 
not have been thorough, or the papers would 
have been found. I know that John Gray never 
planned the villainy credited to him. Do you 
know Miss Hartley, the authoress ? Then you 
must know that she spends her summers here, 
and this year she came earlier than usual. She is 
a dear friend of ours, and she has been very 
providentially, it seems to me, provided with the 
means of testifying to his manner when the river- 
man, Ben Dent, was drowned." 

** Indeed * How was that ? *' 

** I will tell you. Miss Hartley is a writer of 
realistic fiction, as some term it Her method is 
to transcribe a scene and to make it absolutely 
truthful in detail, even to dates and names. 
She photographs with her pencil a scene with 
absolute certainty as it appears to her. After- 
wards, if she wishes to use it, she changes it to 
suit her purpose, but the first draft is a true copy. 
On the very day that the man was drowned and 

the papers lost Miss Hartley had coaled her 
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cousin to take her ud to Griffith's meadow to 
learn what she could of river-driving. She was 
much impressed with the scene and the sad event, 
and sitting down outside the tent she wrote in 
shorthand a brief account of it. She read it to 
me yesterday, Howard, and she has since placed 
it in the hands of Morley and Stevens. It is a 
very pathetic account of the dead lad's aspira- 
tions as told in dialect by his rude companions, 
and proves with absolute certainty that John 
Gray was terribly shaken by the loss of the pa- 
pers. He searched every pocket of the drowned 
man's waterlogged clothes, but he could not find 
them. The cook asked him if he found what he 
wanted, and he replied in these words : * No. 
It was the last thing I had to lose, and now I've 
lost that. Ben must have dropped it into the 
water, and in reaching for it fell over and was car- 
ried under the logs. I would better have kept it 
myself, better for me, and better for Ben. I 
blight everything and everybody that I come in 
contact with. Poor Ben.' 

**It was very touching," said Jessie, looking 
up with tears in her eyes. ** Miss Hartley de- 
clares that it was impossible that he could have 
been acting, that his despair was genuine, and 
besides this happened the day before the terrible 
calamity. Besides this," and Jessie hesitated 
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for a moment, ** Mr. Warren believes his story, 
and that he is innocent. Mr. Morley told me 
so. 

A vague feeling of jealousy stole into the 
young man's heart at her words. 

" I hope so, Jessie, and I will do what I can 
to find the papers. They may not be on the 
meadow, however. Still I will search it thor- 
oughly, and the river also." 

" That makes me think of my dream the other 
night. I was thinking about th^ lost papers, and 
when I fell asleep I seemed to be waiting in a 
long, narrow room where several clerks were 
writing as if much hurried. A gray-haired man 
sat by himself by a long table writing also, but 
with his left hand. As he sat there a boy 
brought to him a package and laid it down be- 
side him. It was in all respects similar to the 
one described at the inquest. I seemed to wait 
a long time in hopes he would examine the pack- 
age, but he went on with his writing. The pen 
he used was a horrid one that went scratch, 
scratch as he wrote. I could almost hear it after 
I awoke, and I felt the same vexation at his not 
examining the package. '' 

" That was a strange dream, Jessie." 

* * Yes, but I dreamed it over again in exactly 
the saiyi^ Qrder ; the long, narrow room, the clerks 
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briskly writing, the gray-haired man writing with 
his left hand, and the boy with the package 
which he laid beside him. My impatience, which 
was almost anger, at his inattention was repro- 
duced each time. I can't help thinking that the 
scene has something to do with the lost 
papers.** 

** Have you ever seen such a room as you 
describe ? *' 

"Never. The scene was unlike anything I 
ever saw. I never saw one of the clerks nor the 
gray-haired man. But I should know him if I 
were to meet him anywhere. I looked at him so 
long and was so vexed that he did not open the 
package.** 

Angela joined them at this moment, and the 
conversation became general. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Holmes and Howard were walking toward 
home. 

"Mrs. Dunbar tells me," said the former, 
" that her husband sold the homestead to Mr. 
Arlington before he went West. He has lately 
returned, and will take possession the first of Jan- 
uary.'* 

** Where will she go for the winter ? *' 

"It is undecided for the present. If Mrs. 
Holmes and myself go to the Derby House for 
the winter, as we usually do, Mrs. Dunbar thinks 
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it not unlikely that she will go too. It would be 
less lonely for her daughters, she says." 

Howard's heart leaped at the prospect, for he, 
too, wintered at the Derby House. Filled to 
overflowing during the summer months with city 
boarders, in the winter it was the home of the 
wealthy residents of Derby, who thus tried by 
the pleasant companionship to mitigate the lone- 
liness and severity of the winter. It was not at 
all like hotel life in general, but rather resem- 
bling a large family, united by common tastes 
and interests. 

** Mr. Warren called to see them yesterday,** 
remarked Mr. Holmes. " He had just returned 
from Montreal. Mrs. Dunbar said he appeared 
very kind and sympathetic. He was looking ill, 
she thought. Have you observed it ? ** 

"A little thin, perhaps,** said Howard, coldly. 

** He admires Angela, I think,** said Mr. 
Holmes, ** and it is not to be wondered at. She 
is gentler than Jessie, and more beautiful to my 
mind, but not to yours, hey, Howard ? '* 

"They are both fine-looking,** was the calm 
reply, but a glow came to his heart at thinking 
that he had been chosen to aid Jessie. At that 
moment his quest seemed as sacred as King Ar- 
thur*s. 
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PART II.— THE CASHIER. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A WEIRD EXPERIENCE. 

^^ TONES was telling me to-day that Mr. Dun- 
^ bar had his life insured for twenty thou- 
sand dollars a short time before he died," said 
Mr. Morley to his partner as they sat together 
in their office at twilight the first week in Au- 
gust. 

** Indeed ! '* said Mr. Stevens, sitting bolt up- 
right for a moment ; ** I wonder we had not heard 
of it before. There is something in the wind, 
and has been for a long time." 

** At all events, I am glad about the insurance. 
It will be a help to Mrs. Dunbar, for she was not 
left as well off as was at first supposed. The loss 
of the purchase money for the homestead is a bad 
matter. Mr. Dunbar was a careless man. His 
affairs were in quite a tangle, I hear. Without 
doubt he knew just how to straighten them, but 
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Mr, Dudley confessed to me yesterday that it 
was a puzzle to him." 

It was growing dark now, but the office lamps 
were unlit. Hearing the door open and shut 
quickly, both lawyers looked around and en- 
countered the gaze of Dart fixed upon them 
alternately with a look of suppressed excitement. 
It was a strange expression, which seemed to 
cover deep and hidden meaning, and which im- 
pelled them both to rise to their feet and to seize 
their hats, although not a word had been spoken. 

**Come," said Dart, with the same strange 
manner, so overcharged with excitement that it 
seemed difficult for him to speak. 

He led the way and the lawyers followed with- 
out a word, down the street, past the insurance 
office of Jones, and across the street to the bank 
building. 

Glancing over his shoulder to see that they 
were following. Dart mounted the three steps 
and entered the building. The lawyers also 
went in and closed the door behind them. 

They stood in the waiting-room of the savings 
bank. The straggling light from a small lamp 
burning dimly at one end showed them that sev- 
eral men were in the room. A moment more 
and they recognized them as Mr. Merrill, cashier 
of the national bank; Mr. Warren, the lumber- 
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man; Mr. Whitney, clerk for R. Holmes & Co., 
Mr. Jones, the insurance agent, and Dr. At- 
wood. With Dart, Morley and Stevens the party 
numbered eight persons. But at present the 
last two named had no idea why they had been 
summoned, although a general look of gloom 
and apprehension sat upon the countenances of 
the others. As they glanced at Dart, however, a 
certain degree of expectation, not to say eager- 
ness, superseded the gloom. It was as if the 
principal actor had appeared on the scene. 

Dart himself seemed to share in the feeling. 
He glanced quickly and keenly about him, turned 
up the light a trifle, and then glanced at Mr. 
Merrill. 

" Are you ready ? " he asked. 

** Yes, if you are," said Mr. Merrill, ** the direc- 
tors are willing," and he led the way to the office of 
the savings bank. Then he stopped and Dart ad- 
vanced. A gleam of fear or something so like 
it as to excite the sympathy of the others shone in 
his eyes for a moment as he stood where the rays 
of the light fell upon him. He seemed to hesitate, 
but it was only for a moment. Taking a small 
lamp from the table he lit it, and with a small 
screwdriver in his hand passed into the vault, both 
the outer and inner doors being unfastened. 

As the doors closed behind him the men drew 
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deep breaths of expectancy. The world seemed 
narrowed to the room where they stood. Even 
the lawyers experienced a strange, growing con- 
viction that the next few minutes were to be 
freighted with portentous meaning. As the sec- 
onds passed into minutes until five were told by 
the small hand of the watch held by Mr. Merrill, 
they became actually painful. Perspiration 
shone like beads on the forehead of more than 
one, while the face of young Whitney grew so 
deathly pale that Mr. Morley felt his own heart 
stand still with terror. Just so had he looked at 
the inquest, just so had he looked, they said, 
when the body of the cashier was discovered. 

Suddenly the report of a pistol rang out its 
sharpness, yet muffled by the brick walls of the 
vault, so that it sounded as coming from a dis- 
tance. 

** Good Heavens! " exclaimed Mr. Merrill. " I 
did not expect that^' and rushing to the national 
bank, followed by the others, he entered the vault 
from that entrance. 

" Look behind the safe, Whitney," he said in 
sharp, metallic tones. '* What do you see? "as 
Howard drew the door toward him and stepped 
behind it. 

" I see a man behind the safe, gagged, hand- 
cuffed and wounded. He is insensible. It is 
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Dart, the detective/* and the young man con- 
fronted the other seven with white, awe-struck 
face, and, as he had done before on one occasion 
like this, his glance passed them to rest on the 
face of Warren. 

" But the rope is not there ! " he cried in ring- 
ing tones. 

Dr. Atwood pressed forward, but the position 
was such that he could render him no aid where 
he lay. 

" Take him out and I will see how serious the 
wound is. This was why he asked me to come. 
I had no idea why my presence was desired.*' 

Neither had the lawyers, but they did not 
say so. 

They carried out the detective, who seemed to 
be unconscious, and laid him on the table. 

** The wound appears to be exactly like that 
of Mr. Dunbar's," said Dr. Atwood. 

At these words Dart opened his eyes and looked 
about him vaguely. Then he glanced at the 
doctor, who was making preparation to probe the 
wound and extract the bullet from his arm. 

** Wait a little," said he calmly. ** Bandage it 
up and let me talk a minute." 

Full consciousness had returned to him. 

"Is there any blood on the floor of the vault," 
he asked. 
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The floor was examined and in a short time he 
got his answer. 

'^Notadrop.'* 

'* I thought so, for I pressed the wound tightly 
while I climbed over the safe, which I did easily 
by using the open door for a step. Then I 
gagged myself, and last of all I locked the hand- 
cuffs with the key which I had in my pocket." 

** How did you dispose of the key after- 
wards ? " 

** Before lying down I turned around and gave 
it a backward toss with my fingers, and it fell in 
front of the safe of the national bank. You will 
find it there, very near the spot where the other 
was found." 

** How did you get at the pistol when you did 
not have the key to the drawer ? " 

** I unlocked it with a tiny screwdriver attached 
to my pocket knife. Anything of that shape will 
do as well. You will see, therefore, that John 
Gray might have been traveling towards Griffith's 
meadow with the key in his pocket, and that the 
drawer could be unlocked. The inner vault door, 
have you tried it ? " 

They did so immediately. It was fast. 

** I did it with the screwdriver I carried into 
the vault. It was easily done. That was the 
first step in the tragedy." 
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" Dart," said Mr. Merrill, pressing to his side, 
" you have proved that it could be done." 

A gleam of color flashed into his face for a 
moment. 

** Yes, but I would not risk it again." 

**What does it mean ?*' asked Mr. Morley. 
But upon the face of his partner a great light 
seemed to have dawned. 

" It means," said Mr. Merrill, with an air of 
firm conviction, **that Mr. Dunbar committed 
unintentional suicide." 

Morley leaped forward and stood in the cen- 
ter of the group, his florid face whitened with 
sudden emotion. ^* Impossible ! " he cried. 

*'Not impossible, as has just been proved," 
declared Mr. Merrill, with emphasis. "In five 
minutes Dart placed himself m exactly the same 
situation in which the cashier was found. Do 
you recollect the fuss made over the * left- 
handed shot,' as they termed it, and which was 
said to be exactly such as a man would make by 
shooting with his right hand into his left arm ? 
Dart there shot himself in the same way. I did ^^' 
not expect he would go so far as that by way of 
testing all the conditions imposed. Left to him- 
self an hour or two he would have succumbed as 
the cashier did." 

Dart shivered, and his sensitive face grew it 
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shade paler. " In less than that," said he. ** I 
think I will go to my boarding place," he said to 
the physician, ** if you will go with me." 

" If you are able, that will be best,*' said Dr. 
Atwood, and the two passed out together. 

** But the motive ! " cried Mr. Morley, as the 
door clanged behind them. ** A man like James 
Dunbar never did a deed like that. This hor- 
rible mockery of suicide never emanated from 
the upright mind of the cashier." 

" Mr. Morley," said Mr. Merrill, in a grave, 
low tone, ** Mr. Dunbar was not the man he was 
popularly supf)osed to be, in some respects. 
Kindhearted and genial, he was reprehensively 
careless and lacking in principle. His business 
here was in a lamentable condition. He used 
the bank funds and covered up the deficits by 
making false entries, The bank must have soon 
been closed/* 

" Who says so ? ** 

**The bank commissioner and others. You 
may recollect that a hint of this was given at the 
inquest in his testimony." 

**Yes.** 

** An expert accountant from Boston has been 
busy for some days over the books, and they are 
in a bad state. There is a deficit of several 
thousand dollars." 
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'*If James Dunbar was^ not an honest man, 
then I have no faith in men,*' said Mr. Morley. 

** It is not believed that he was deliberately 
dishonest. He was a hopeful man. He used 
the funds, and probably meant to replace 
them. Being unable to do this he conceived the 
plan of making it appear that the bank had been 
robbed. If he died, which he clearly did not ex- 
l^ect to do, he would be called a martyr to his 
trust. If he lived he would still be honored. 
He could tell what story he liked about the 
burglars, and afterwards, when the affair blew 
over, enjoy the rewards of his duplicity." 

** But his own money, the nine thousand dol- 
lars paid to him by Mr. Warren and by Mr. 
Arlington ? " 

" Hid somewhere, doubtless." 

** But Mr. Dunbar was called a rich man 
whom any man in Derby would have delighted 
to aid * if short of funds.' " 

" Mr. Dunbar was a poor man. His money 
has been lost in speculation, and his nine thou- 
sand dollars was nearly all he had. His wife 
and daughter would be almost penniless to-day 
were it not for the life insurance policy taken 
out by Mr. Dunbar shortly before the tragedy. 
It was probably done to provide for hi§ family 
in case his attempt ended disastrously," 
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Mr. Morley threw a sharp glance at Mr. Jones, 
the insurance agent. 

"You get rid of paying this if a suicide is 
proved, do you not ? " 

The agent flushed and bowed stiffly. **We 
do," said he, " but I beg of you to believe that 
the fact has nothing to do with the scene you 
have just witnessed." 

" Mr. Jones, is ityour belief that Mr. Dunbar's 
affairs in connection with the bank were in such 
a state that he resorted to the suicide theory 
to right them ? that is, to make it appear that the 
funis were appropriated by burglars, which he 
strove to defend, when, on the contrary, he had 
used the funds himself and was unable to replace 
them?" 

" That is my belief, Mr. Morley." 

** Do you also believe that he had his life in- 
sured for the benefit of his wife, in view of the 
possibility that it might end in death ? '* 

"Yes, and this is the belief of the directors 
of the bank and of the bank commissioner." 

"Then,** said Mr. Morley, with a defiant ring 
in his voice, " I do not, and I have as much right 
to my opinion as you have to yours." 

** But I have proof," said Mr. Jones. 

" Proof ? " echoed the lawyer. 

** Yes, proof. The plan was discussed by him 
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in my presence, and in that of three other gentle- 
men." 

** Their names?*' 

**Mr. Merrill, Mr. Warren and Mr. Whitney." 

The lawyer glanced at the two young men. 
Mr. Warren met his look with one of calm grav- 
ity, Howi.\rd with one of fear. At that moment 
Mr. Morley recollected his strange manner at the 
inquest. 

" You feared this, Mr. Whitney ? " 

** I did," he said in a low tone, " but- 

" And you, Mr. Warren ? 

** I also thought of it when I saw the ghastly 
realization of the plan.*' 

<* But you and Mr. Whitney were both careful 
not to mention it." 

'* Yes." 

" Why ? " 

" We had too much respect for the family of 
the cashier, and for his own character, as it stood, 
to mention it. For my part, I looked upon it as 
a coincidence.'* 

** Of what?" 

** Mr. Merrill will explain it to you. It is he, 
not I, who dared to unearth the matter." 

*<I will," said Mr. Merrill. *'I have no ends 
in view but simple justice. Had I thought of it 
at the inquest I should have broached it then. 
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much as I should have shrunk from doing it. 
But, strange as it may seem, it did not occur to 
me until a conversation with the bank commis- 
sioner a few weeks since brought it to mind. 
The incident upon which the suicide theory is 
based happened in this wise : 

" Mr. Dunbar and I went over to the insurance 
office on business one evening in January, I 
think, and Mr. Warren and Mr. Whitney chanced 
to be there. They were playing whist, Mr. 
Dunbar and I were prevailed upon to take a hand. 
You know Jones's way. Well, after a game or two 
we pushed back from the table and entered into 
a lively discussion about the robbery of the 
Lennox Bank, which had just taken place. The 
cashier, you recollect, absconded with the funds. 
Jones, who was in a funny mood, joked Dunbar 
and me upon our position as cashiers, and of the 
dishonest proclivities of so many of them. He 
said that absconding to Canada was getting to be 
an old story, and that some new plan was needed. 
Am I rigtt, Mr. Jones ? " 

" Yes." 

r 

** Some one then broached the suicide theory. 
Was it Mr. Dunbar or one of the others, Mr, 
Jones ? " 

" I don't recollect exactly. But I know that 
Mr, Dunbar was greatly taken with it, and that 
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he made some improvements on the plan as first 
submitted. It was a joke, of course, and we all 
joined in the talk, one as much as another, with- 
out any thought at the time of serious happening. 
The matter slipped my mind as soon as we 
ceased talking, and I never thought of it again 
until since the tragedy.** 

** Were the details mentioned the same which 
characterized the tragedy ? ** 

** Yes, they were reproduced exactly, I should 
say,*' said Mr. Merrill. 

** Do you, Mr. Warren, and you, Mr. Whit- 
ney and you, Mr. Jones, subscribe to this state- 
ment ? *' 

But two voices replied to him. The answer 
was **Yes.*' 

** Then,*' said he, " a coincidence like this car- 
ries with it a terrible meaning. I had no thought 
of it. But Dart had^ I conclude.*' 

** Yes, he chanced to overhear a conversation 
between Warren and Whitney which set him to 
thinking. The rest was easy to a mind like 
Dart*s. He offered to test the theory, and it has 
been done, I only hope with no serious conse- 
quences to himself." 

"But,** said Howard, stepping forward, *Hhere 
is one thing which proves, to me at least, that it 
was not suicide, but murder." 
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" What is that — the rope ? " asked Mr. Stevens. 

** Yes; when I found him it lay coiled loosely 
on his breast, as if thrown there by the retreating 
burglar. He never could have placed it there 
himself. I thought of the talk at the insurance 
office when I found him in the vault, but a mo- 
ment's consideration showed me that in this re- 
spect the plans differed. I was much relieved 
when the thought occurred to me." 

** But for this fact, recollecting as you did the 
plan as sketched in Mr. Jones's office, you would 
have thought it suicide.** 

" I must have thought so." 

** The fact that the rope lay in the position de- 
scribed rests upon your assertion, and no one's 
else, Mr. Whitney," said Mr. Jones. 

** Yes, no one else saw it, for I was the first 
one to reach him and to cast aside the rope. I 
took the gag from his mouth also." 

The thought leaped into the minds of more 
than one present that the assertion may have 
sprung from his love for Jessie rather than from 
a basis of fact, but no one said so. The young 
man bore an unblemished reputation for probity, 
and no one openly doubted his testimony. Still 
it was a sharp test of character, a thing like this, 
so slight and yet upon which the whole ground- 
work of the refutation of the suicide theory rested. 
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" Might not the rope have lain on top of the 
safe and fallen on to the cashier as he lay down ? " 
asked Mr. Merrill. 

*'Was there a rope in the vault at any time, 
do you know, Mr. Merrill ? *' 

** No, I do not. Still there may have been one. 
But the fact of the rope is a small matter, it 
seems to me." 

"I confess I do not see it so. What other 
proof besides the ones mentioned have you to 
support your theory ? '* 

* * Mr. Dunbar had the handcuffs in his posses- 
sion before the tragedy.** 

" The same ones ? ** 

** Presumably the same." 

** How do you know ? ** 

** Because I went into the savings bank one day, 
and saw him fastening a pair on his wrists.** 

** Mr. Merrill, this has a grave look, taken in 
connection with the rest of the affair,** said Mr. 
Morley. 

" Did anyone else see him ? ** 

" Yes, the clerk, Mr. Proctor, was with me and 
saw him.'* 

*' What did Mr. Dunbar say ?** 

" He laughed and said he was wondering how 
it would seem to be a criminal. ** 

** Did he tell you how he came by them ?*' 
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" He said someone left them in the outer 
office the day previous. He did not know who 
it was." 

Mr. Warren looked at his watch. It was near 
midnight. 

* * Gentlemen," he said, " had we not better take 
another look at the vault before we separate, and 
see whether it was possible for a rope to fall from 
the safe on the body of a man, as suggested by 
Mr. Merrill ? " 

" But we have no rope." 

Late as it was Mr. Jones volunteered to fetch ' 
one from his place across the street corner, which 
was his home, as I have elsewhere stated, his sis- 
ter keeping house for him in a suite of rooms 
back of the office. In five minutes he came in 
breathless, with a piece of rope some six feet in 
length. 

They all entered the vault, and Warren leaped 
lightly behind the safe. 

** Lay the rope on top, and I will see whether 
it could be induced to fall on me when I lie down 
in the manner described. I confess it looks im- 
possible to me." 

He stood upright with his arms held behind 
him, and brushed the end of the rope, which was 
allowed to dangle behind the safe, with his el- 
bows. Once he thought he had dislodged it 
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and lay down hastily. But it remained atop the 
safe. He tried it again and again, with no better 
result. 

" There is no use, gentlemen," he said. " But 
what is that ? " sitting bolt upright and then start- 
ing to his feet. He was pointing to something 
in the brick wall behind the safe and which the 
others could not see, for the light was dim in the 
vault. 

** What is it?" asked Mr. Morley, crowding for- 
ward, but Mr. Stevens had climbed quietly be- 
hind and put his hand upon a small nail which 
had been crowded into one of the interstices be- 
tween the bricks, **The rope could have hung 
on this,** he said. 

Yes, a nail, undiscovered until now, was, cer- 
tainly there. With fast-beating hearts, the men 
watched Mr. Stevens as he hung the rope across 
it. Mr. Warren then lay down as before, rubbing 
against it as he did so, and the rope fell quickly 
into a loose coil on his breast. To the excited 
fancy of Howard, as it lay there, with one end 
raised a little, it looked like a serpent preparing 
to strike its fangs into the heart of its victim. 
He turned away with a groan and covered his 
face with his hands, while a terrible weight seemed 
crushing him to the earth. Warren arose, brushed 
the dust from his clothes, and without a word 
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led the way to the bank room. The others as 
silently followed, leaving Howard alone. The 
rope hung over the safe, and as he passed it it 
seemed to hiss into his ears the words Mr. Holmes 
had sf>oken in relation to John Gray: 

" There comes a time in the life of a good 
many men when they cease to be honest." 

Did that time come in the life of James 
Dunbar ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BAFFLED. 

WITH the possibility admitted that the rope 
could have fallen as demonstrated, the rope 
which so long had stood in Howard's mind as a 
staunch sentinel to the cashier's innocence, it now 
became a loathsome object which his mind could 
not revert to without a thought of its serpent-like 
coils and defiant attitude as it lay on the breast 
of Warren. 

When he entered his room that night, or rather 
morning, for it was two o'clock, he spied on his 
table a dainty note from Jessie Dunbar. A flush 
of eagerness mounted to his youthful features as 
he read it: 

** Dear Friend, ** it ran, " I wish to see you 
on a matter of business. Will you call to-mor- 
row ? Any hour between two and eight, as most 
convenient to yourself, will do. Yours truly, 

** Jessie." 

Yours truly. How many times young hearts 
have beaten at the hackneyed phrase which says 
so much and means so little! ** Truly mine. 
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I 

Oh, if she were ! ** thought Howard, as a vision of 
her sweet face rose up before him, then his 
thoughts reverted to his quest. 

The lost papers had not been found, although 
he had searched for them well and thoroughly. 
Every morning he had risen at four o'clock, 
donned his bathing suit and searched for an hour, 
walking the cold bed of the stream with eager foot- 
steps where it was shallow, and swimming when 
it was deeper, always with the fixed determina- 
tion to find the lost papers. Sometimes he 
went at noonday, following the rays of the 
sun as they glinted over the waters and lit up 
different portions of the pebbly bed. At the 
bend where the jam took place a shelving bank 
now pent in a pool of deep water. Here the 
searching party had spent the most of their 
efforts. Howard probed it again and again, for 
the sand was deep and heavy and a package 
might lie imbedded there still. With long, hooked 
poles he turned over the sand and tore up the 
bed, but nothing could be found. He swam the 
length of the stream for five miles, probing the 
deep spots and examining places lit up by the 
sun. He searched the bank on either side also, 
for he reasoned that the packet might lie there 
concealed instead of in the river. In the course 
of three weeks he felt convinced that he had done 
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his best, that the package was farther down the 
stream, or had been carried by the downward 
rush of logs, nobody could say whither. The 
rivermen might have found it and tossed it 
aside as worthless, or it might have been stranded 
on the bank far down the river. To look for an 
object six inches long ^by three in width, which 
had fallen into the Connecticut during a drive, 
was like the proverbial search for a needle in a 
haymow. 

Although Howard had not forsaken his quest, 
spending all his spare time in its furtherance, he 
had begun to despair. He hailed, therefore, the 
note from Jessie as a possible leading to some 
more successful line of action in regard to the 
last proofs. But at the remembrance of the 
tragic scene at the bank his heart sunk with dread. 
He hoped that she would not hear of it. He 
would not tell her, and something might occur to 
prevent its being made public. Indeed, she 
might never hear of it at all. 

It was a cruel thing, a cruel thing to inflict a 
stigma like that upon the dead man's memory, a 
memory now embalmed with universal respect in 
the minds of friends and townsmen. Was a 
man's lifelong character to stand for naught in 
an emergency like this ? A man dies, but char- 
acter lives. Slay that and he dies twice. But if 
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he has forged, link by link, a false one, it trails 
after him, grappling with terrible force to the 
innocent friends left behind. 

Granted for one moment that he were guilty, 
what idea is this that starts up from the lurking 
shadows of the mind ? The deed committed so 
soon after John Gray left the bank that it looked 
as if he were present at the time and was the 
guilty man ! Was it a coincidence, or a cruel, 
settled plan to entrap a former friend in the net- 
work of circumstance, which sent him from the 
scene of the tragedy with the criminating coat on 
his back and the criminating key in its pocket ? 
Horrible thought ! 

With love's selfishness Howard thought of Jes- 
sie rather than Mrs. Dunbar or Angela. . Was it 
not enough that the father of one must be ar- 
raigned against the father of the other, but that 
now it would be necessary to prove both inno- 
cent, so their names could stand as clear as other 
men's ? What a horrible conjunction of circum- 
stances ! 

The bank commissioner evidently believed that 
the cashier was guilty. Mr. Merrill believed it, 
the directors of the bank, many of them, did 
likewise, and the lawyers might accept the theory 
as a part of their defense. The expert book- 
keeper declared that the books were in a doubtful, 
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not to say guilty tangle, and worst of all, the coil 
of rope which he had regarded as unimpeachable 
testimony to the cashier's innocence, it was 
proved could have fallen from the nail to his 
breast. He himself would be called upon to tes- 
tify to the conversation which tbok place at the 
insurance office, and that he recollected it almost 
at the instant of finding the cashier. He knew 
there were a few who would dare affirm that the 
rope had not lain as he described. That Jones 
doubted his testimony he saw plainly, and a 
doubt intrenched behind a twenty thousand dol- 
lar policy was a formidable affair. What was 
there to set against it ? Nothing but the sus- 
picious circumstances surrounding the two men 
known to have entered the bank, and the hitherto 
unblemished reputation of Mr. Dunbar. 

Cashier Mellen, of the Lennox Bank, was 
universally respected, and yet he absconded to 
Canada with the funds of the bank. Cashier 
Joyce, of Carrolton, was loved and honored to 
an unusual degree, and he was now serving out 
his term in the State prison. The constant temp- 
tation incident to large trusts may have gradu- 
ally sapped the character of Mr. Dunbar. He 
had made false entries, it was said. A step like 
this was a long stride toward actual dishonesty. 
The charge might resolve itself into a matter of 
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balance, but at present it wore an ugly look. Mr. 
Dunbar had been careless, but whether repre- 
hensibly so was not known. He had his own 
methods of conducting business, and the result 
had been uniformly satisfactory until latterly. 

If it could be proved that he had used the 
bank funds dishonestly and had made false en- 
tries to cover up his transactions, then it would 
not be Impossible to credit the suicide theory. 
For, as Mr. Merrill had said, if he were rescued 
alive it would appear that the funds had been ap- 
propriated by burglars, and he could tell what 
story he liked about the affair. If he died he 
would be regarded as a martyr to his trust and 
his family would be provided for by the insur- 
ance on his life. The nine thousand dollars 
might turn up later in some place where it had 
been privately invested. 

But sooner than believe that Mr. Dunbar 
would risk going to his death with such a weight 
on his soul, Howard felt that he would rather sus- 
pect Mr. Merrill himself, who, according to his 
own testimony, had tried the savings bank door 
at five o'clock. He had joined in the discussion 
as well as the others, and knew the plan as well. 
He possessed duplicate keys to the vault, and the 
key to the handcuffs had been discovered lying 
in front of the national bank safe. He under- 
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Stood the workings of the time lock. He was 
the accuser. Why not doubt the living as well 
as the dead cashier ? 

It was a strange affair, a horrible mystery. 
Howard lay awake until morning, undecided, ex- 
cept to one thing. He would not be the one to 
tell Jessie, for he could not risk her regard by 
being the bearer of evil intelligence. 

At dusk he found himself in her presence. 
She was alone and pacing the long parlor with 
restless steps. "At last,'' she said, coming for- 
ward and giving him her hand. 

" I could not well come earlier,*' he said. 

** You were very kind to come this evening. I 
am very grateful to you for everything. You 
have not found the papers ? " 

"No," he said regretfully, "though I have 
searched every day for weeks." 

** Have you ? " she asked with a bright, grate- 
ful glance. *^ Do not search any longer. You 
will never find them — there." 

" How do you mean ? " he asked. 

** Howard, do you recollect the dream I told 
you ? " 

*' Perfectly well, but, Jessie, you are growing 
thin and looking worried. It was nothing but a 
dream," said Howard, with a tenderness in his 
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manner which he had never before exhibited 
toward her. 

** Ah, but that man ! ** she said, not observing 
his manner, apparently. ** I know every line of 
his face, every thread of his gray hair. Howard, 
I saw that man yesterday, and he was left- 
handed." 

Howard started to his feet. ** Are you sure ?" 
he cried. 

* * Perfectly. He was entering the post-office 
with Mr. Warren.*' 

**With Mr. Warren? A gray-haired man, 
dressed in a business suit of checked tweed, and 
left-handed, you say ? ** 

** Yes, but I did not describe his clothes. You 
have seen him," she said, keenly-. 

" How do you know he was left-handed ?" 

** He carried his cane in his left hand, and 
held it there when he closed the door. He struck 
a match on his boot-heel with that hand also. I 
am sure he was left-handed." 

** Mr. Harvey, of the firm of Harvey & Elliott, 
lumber dealers, was in town yesterday to see Mr. 
Warren. He was such a man as you describe." 

** It must be the same person. Howard, will 
you do me another service ? I have no one else 
to whom I can go," and she gazed at him with 
an appealing glance, which moved him as the 
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sighs and tears of other women could not have 
done. 

*^ Ask me anything," he said, ** I am only too 
happy to be allowed to help you." 

** You are so good. Go, then, to Mr. Harvey, 
and tell him about the package. Ask him 
whether such an one has been brought to his 
office. Make the matter plain, so that there will 
be no mistake. I feel convinced that the key to 
the terrible mystery lies in the grasp of that man, 
at least, the mystery of the lost papers." 

** Do you not attach too much importance to a 
simple dream ? " 

" A simple dream is not one with a fulfillment 
like this. Do you not recollect that I said I 
should know the man if I ever saw him ? and I 
did, directly. No, Howard, it is not a simple 
dream. It was a vision sent to me with a pur- 
pose. I am sure of it." 

Almost convinced, in spite of his better judg- 
ment, Howard promised to question the gentle- 
man in regard to the matter. He accordingly 
left early, going straight to the hotel where Mr. 
Harvey registered. He was informed by the 
clerk that the gentleman left on the seven o'clock 
train for Scituate, Massachusetts, where he re- 
sided. 

This was both an nn.fprtunate and unforeseen 
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occurrence. Howard asked to see Mr. Warren, 
and was shown to his room. 

Mr. Warren told him that Mr. Harvey left that 
evening at the hour named, that his lumbering 
interests centered in Scituate, that Mr. Harvey 
was a millionaire, and rated an upright and able 
business man. 

Blushing a little, Howard then asked if he was 
left-handed. 

" Yes, he is left-handed,'* replied Mr. Warren, 
in some surprise. ** That is, he writes with his 
left hand, but he does many things with his right 
hand as well." 

Howard did not respond to his questioning 
look, and soon after took his leave. He went 
directly to the store. It was ten o'clock. Mr. 
Holmes was just leaving. 

** Back again ? '* he said pleasantly. 

**Yes, sir. Can you spare me two or three 
days to go away on business ? *' 

** Important business ? " 

"Yes, sir, very important." 

The merchant looked at him curiously. 

Howard flushed under his gaze. 

" I may as well tell you, sir, all about it," he 
said, and he explained the whole matter. 

Mr. Holmes pursed up his lips and whistled, 
looking sideways at the young man, 
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** A wild-goose chase, Howard, But I see that 
you will have to go/* and relieved, yet embar- 
rassed by Mr. Holmes's evident understanding of 
his feelings toward Jessie, he walked on beside 
him up the street. 

Early in the morning he set out for Scituate, 
and at nightfall stood in the very ofl&ce described 
by Jessie. 

By a table sat Mr. Harvey, writing with his left 
hand. The row of clerks was there also. Howard 
felt sure that he was nearing the mystery of the 
lost papers. 

But a great disappointment was in store for 
him. Mr. Harvey assured him positively that he 
knew nothing about them, that none such had 
ever been brought to him. Seeing his great inter- 
est Mr. Harvey questioned the clerks in regard 
to the matter, and himself accompanied Howard 
to the lumber-yard and questioned the workmen. 

** Some of the lumber comes from your coun- 
ty,'* said Mr. Harvey, ** but the most of it from 
another source. I can see no chance of discover- 
ing the papers, but if they are ever found you 
shall be informed." 

Howard was obliged to be content with this. 
Baffled and disappointed he returned to Derby. 

Brushing the dust from his clothes at the station 
he went directly to Mrs. Dunbar's and inquired 
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for Jessie. When she came into the room he 
said at once: 

•** I have seen Mr. Harvey, and he knows noth- 
ing whatever about the papers." 

"Why," said Jessie, much surprised, ** I was 
told yesterday by Mr. Warren that Mr. Harvey 
had returned to Scituate." 

"I saw him in Scituate," said Howard, as if it 
were quite a matter-of-fact occurrence to travel 
several hundred miles to ask a question. 

**Then you were kind, indeed. How can I 
ever repay you ? ** cried Jessie, looking up into 
his face and clasping his hand in innocent, girlish 
gratitude. 

** By letting me love you and do you service all 
the days of my life, " were the words which flut- 
tered to his lips. 

But he did not utter them. He said instead, 
" It was nothing worthy of mention. I could 
go as soon as a letter, and 1 could see for my- 
self " 

" The office. Tell me about that ! " she inter- 
rupted. 

** It was exactly as you described it." And he 
detailed every circumstance connected with his 
errand. 

** Your journey has not been lost," said Jessie, 
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with an air of calm conviction. '* Something 
will come of it yet." 

As he rose to go, he said to her: " You will 
tell me if I can do anything else for you ? " 

Though cheered by so much friendliness, Jes- 
sie replied dubiously: " I will try not to be un- 
reasonable, since you follow out my wishes so 
fully. Still it is pleasant, more than pleasant, to 
know that I have such a friend, Howard, such a 
brother." 

The word brother touched some vulnerable 
spot. Howard was advancing towards the door, 
but he paused, and suddenly taking her hand in 
his, kissed it. ** Good-by," he said, ** I must go," 
and he left her standing there, gazing after him 
with a puzzled look in her dark eyes. Then she 
glanced at the hand on which his kiss had fallen, 
as if for an answer to some question that was 
troubling her. A blush softly stole over her 
face, and turning as if in a dream, she went 
slowly up to her own room, passing Angela on 
the stairs, but not speaking. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A VOICE. 

THERE are some events which cannot be ad- 
equately described, before which the pen 
stands still, for the fingers that hold it pause 
nerveless, awed into quiescence at the heaped up 
misery of the moment. Imagine, then, if you 
can, for I cannot help you, the agony of Mrs. 
Dunbar and the daughters, when they learned of 
the terrible suspicion regarding Mr. Dunbar. 
Was it not dreadful enough to have him mur- 
dered while defending his trust, to be widowed 
and orphaned, and to feel the loss eating deeper 
and deeper into each heart, evermore crying for 
his genial smile and tender care ? Was not this 
enough, but that they must see his fair, sainted 
record smirched with suspicion ? 

They lived through it ; people live through so 
much. But each face showed plainly what it 
was to endure so great a grief. 

Jessie visited the prisoner soon after the new 
suspicion became known to her, but wbeit passed 
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at the interview she did not recount even to An- 
gela, except this: 

* * He would not tell me which of us is his 
daughter. He says that James Dunbar never 
committed the terrible fraud he is suspected of." 

" Oh, Jessie, if he knows it, then he must be 
guilty himself." 

** Hush, Angela, we know it, do we not ? and 
we are not guilty. He knows it as we do, by in- 
ward conviction." 

" It is such a dreary mystery to come into our 
simple lives, Jessie." 

** Yes, dear, but God will right it, and the 
guilty will be punished." 

Slowly the summer drew forward her chain of 
days and linked them to the autumn, Novem- 
ber came, and with it the trial term of the Su- 
preme Court, County Solicitor Hartwell pre- 
sented to the grand jury the case of the bank 
robbery, and a true bill of indictment was found 
against the prisoner, John Gray, as follows : 

^* State of New Hampshire vs. John Gray, alias 
Jack Riverman, murder." 

The Attorney-General and County Solicitor 
had long been busy on the case, and with the aid 
of Hamlett had left no stone unturned in obtain- 
ing evidence. Mr. Morley and Mr. Stevens had 
done th^ir best, also, and, it was said, felt sure of 
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winning their case, for they had accepted the 
suicide theory as a portion of the defense. 

The opening of the trial came at length, and 
the approaches to the courthouse were early 
thronged. So great was the crowd that officers 
had to be stationed at the lower doors to prevent 
the rush of spectators. The witnesses occupied 
seats on the left of the courtroom^ the reporters 
had seats and tables on the right, while several 
ladies sat inside the bar. 

As the representatives of the press were de- 
scribing the scene in glowing capitals, counsel 
Stevens and Morley entered, and about the same 
time the jurors were admitted, A few minutes 
later Chief Justice Nichols, accompanied by the 
Attorney-General, Solicitor Hartwell, two asso- 
ciate judges and the State reporters, entered. 
Afterward the doors of the courtroom were 
opened to admit a sufficient number of outsiders 
to comfortably fill the room. When a half hour 
later the prisoner was conducted to the box by 
Sheriff Bailey, every eye in the assembly was 
riveted upon him. He was calm and composed 
in manner, exhibiting a stolid endurance, or apa- 
thy, which excited the pity of some, the distrust 
of others. 

The selecting of the jurors was a lengthy 
operation, for the tragedy had engrossed so much 
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of the popular attention that of the thirty jurors 
drawn only nine could be found to answer to the 
requirements of the law. Scenes like the follow- 
ing were of frequent occurrence : 

** Juror, look upon the prisoner. Prisoner, 
look upon the juror. Challenge or no chal- 
lenge ? " 
No challenge being made, the solicitor said : 
** Swear the juror true answers to make." 
** You solemnly swear that you will truly try 
and true deliverance make between the State of 
New Hampshire and prisoner at the bar, whom 
you shall have in charge according to law and the 
evidence given you. So Julp you God, '* 
** What is your name ? " 
"Charles Sullivan." 
** Where do you live ? " 
**Not far from the bank building." 
** What is your occupation ? " 
** I occupy a home of me own, sir." 
** I mean, what do you do for a living ? " 
*• I drive a vegetable cart, and I've carried 'em 
to Mr. Dunbar many a time, sir ; an' a finer man 
I niver see ; bad luck to them as says he took his 

own life, a fine " 

<* Challenge," called out Mr. Morley, sharply, 
and Charles Sullivan was surprised to find his 
service would not be needed. 
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" An* me mind all made up beforehand, too," 
said he to a friend, as he took his seat. 

Another juror was a stolid-lookine^ farmer from 
Hardhack. He had not the least doubt of his 
eligibility, for he had a very decided belief in the 
guilt of the prisoner. Scarcely waiting to give 
his name and address, he began to inform the 
court that he "hadn't a mite of doubt, not a 
mite, but what that 'ere river-driver done the 
deed ; *' and when the judge cut him short and 
told him he would not do for a juror, a look of 
surprise overspread his face and did not leave it 
until he succeeded in clutching the idea that an 
opinion was just what was nof desired until the 
close of the trial. 

Finally, the judge ordered a draft of twenty 
men from the streets of Derby, and the panel of 
** twelve good men and true" was completed. 

The clerk then read the indictment to the pris- 
oner, asking the usual question : 

" What say you, John Gray, are you guilty, or 
not guilty?** 

'* Not guilty," said the prisoner. 

County Solicitor Hartwell then made the open- 
ing argument of great force and beauty. In a 
work like this it will be manifestly impossible to 
include more than the chief points. 

He began by instructing the jurors in the true 
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meaning of murder as applied to the law. If in 
prosecution of felony death ensues on the part of 
the person assaulted, then it is murder. That 
was the fact as it was believed to exist in the case 
they were to try, and that was the law to be ap- 
plied. A man was supposed to be innocent until 
proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
the solicitor defined a reasonable doubt as he un- 
derstood it. 

And then he proceeded to set in a bristling 
array the criminating points which indicated the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

Every point to be covered by the testimony of 
the witnesses was presented in a clear, forcible 
and succinct manner ; in most instances the 
names of the witnesses being given. But the 
theorv of suicide was not mentioned. 

At the close of the opening argument, which it 
took nearly two hours to deliver. Chief Justice 
Nichols made a few remarks to the jurymen, 
telling them that they must remain together, 
keep their minds closely to the consideration of 
the case, but to refrain as much as possible from 
conversing about it, and on no account to ex- 
press their minds to each other. They must not 
take sides, nor make up their minds until the 
testimony had all been given. Rooms, he said, 
had been secured for them at the Derby House, 
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where they could take their meals and sit together 
when not at the courtroom. 

Court then adjourned to meet at nine o'clock 
in the morning. The crowd filed out of the 
courthouse, the jurymen walking by twos down 
the sidewalk. They entered the hotel and were 
conducted at once to a large apartment on the 
second floor which had been fitted up for them. 

A vexing matter it seemed to the jurymen to 
be sent to a hotel when the homes of several of 
them could be seen from the windows, but it was 
borne as philosophically as their several natures 
admitted, and they also bore the judge's injunc- 
tion in mind not to discuss the matter between 
themselves. 

So, in alert, yet silent absorption, each jury- 
man turned over in his mind the proceedings of 
the day, the appearance of the prisoner and wit- 
nesses, and the opening argument of the so- 
licitor. 

All was quiet, all was silent except for the oc- 
casional expectoration of one of the jurymen, who 
remarked jocosely that he was glad that privilege 
was allowable, when a slight noise was heard 
overhead, presumably in the room above. Any 
occurrence was welcomed in the dearth of topics 
among twelve men, most of them strangers, who 
were prohibited from talking about the very 
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subject they wished to discuss. Every head was 
raised, therefore, and twelve alert ears were 
turned to catch a second sound. 

It came directly. 

This time it was a voice, a woman's voice, 
raised in eager tones, and the words were these : 

**I know John Gray is not guilty, and so do 
you." 

A sibilant noise which might have been a sup- 
pressed hush ! a shutting of doors, and ail was 
silent above them. They listened, nothing more 
was heard. Then the foreman said decidedly: 

** An attempt to prejudice our minds, without 
doubt. I shall speak to the landlord." 

He did so at once. 

The rooms above were searched, the girls em- 
ployed about the house were sharply questioned, 
but all denied having spoken the words overhead 
by the jurymen. 

And so the matter was allowed to drop by all 
except the foreman. 

He, being a sharp man, bore it in mind, and 
during his enforced stay at the hotel, listened 
with unabated interest to the voices of the women 
he saw about the house. One girl, a pretty 
chambermaid, who came in to help make up the 
beds in the large room occupied by the jurymen, 
impressed the foreman with having a voice like 
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that he had heard declaring John Gray's inno- 
cence. She was a quick, bright-looking sort of a 
girl, with a face bespeaking unusual force and 
character. 

The foreman became pretty well convinced 
that it was her voice he had heard. But if so, 
where had she gained her knowledge, what was 
the source of her eager interest, and to whom 
was she speaking ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PROSECUTION. 

T^HE second day of the trial dawned brightly. 
* A crowd flocked to the courthouse as on 
the day previous, but it was augmented by a 
party of ladies and gentlemen who came up 
from Boston out of curiosity to see the principal 
persons concerned in the trial. Detective Dart 
was the first to arrest the eye, from his striking 
looks and his wounded arm, which he still carried 
in a sling. When the prisoner entered in the 
charge of the deputy sheriff, and shortly after- 
wards Miss Dunbar and Miss Gray were con- 
ducted to the place reserved for them, every 
neck was craned to catch a glimpse of them, but 
the young ladies were so closely veiled that their 
features were effectually hidden from the public 
gaze. Their perfect figures, attired in suits of 
brown, could not be concealed, however, nor the 
matchless whiteness of neck and chin. In manner 
they were dignified and calm, but a nervous 
flutter of hands told something of the effort re- 
quired to maintain it. 
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The prisoner glanced toward them hurriedly, 
then turned away his head again. Who can 
gauge the emotion that surged beneath the gaze ? 
Jessie bent her head slightly, and some went so 
far as to say that she bowed to the prisoner. 

Recognizance had been taken of the inquest 
testimony, and it was reproduced at the trial in 
nearly the same order, with the addition of such 
evidence as had sinc6 been acquired. The dis- 
covery of the body of the cashier was made plain 
to the jurymen by the examination of Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Warren, Mr. Whitney, Miss Dun- 
bar and Miss Gray. Mr. \yarren testified also to 
the payment of five thousand dollars to Mr. Dun- 
bar. The receipt, dated May 29th and signed 
James H. Dunbar, was produced in court. He 
testified likewise to the fact that the prisoner had 
been known on the river as Jack Riverman, and 
to the circumstances relating to the discovery of 
his real name. Mr. Whitney described with care- 
ful accuracy the position of the cashier when dis- 
covered, and the young ladies spoke of their 
father's manner before leaving home, the coat 
which he left for the prisoner, with the latter's 
manner when he called to get it. Dr. Atwood 
described the condition of Mr. Dunbar when 
called to attend him, and the nature of the wound. 
The bullet and pistol were shown to him at this 
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point. ** Yes, f^at is the ball I took from his 
arm, and that the pistol it fits. It was taken 
from the drawer in the safe at the time of the in- 
quest. The key was taken from the coat worn 
by the prisoner." 

These few words so deftly united told with 
terrible force against the prisoner in the minds 
of those not fully conversant with the details of 
the tragedy. When Dr.* Atwood was asked 
whether he noticed at any time a screwdriver or 
a lamp in the vault, he promptly answered, no. 
Each of the other witnesses were asked the same 
question, and gave the same answer, except Mr. 
Merrill, who was sharply questioned by Solicitor 
Hartwell. 

Being an important witness for the defense, 
yet bound over from the inquest to testify for 
the prosecution, Mr. Hartwell compelled him to 
go over his former position to show his belief at 
that time. 

** Was it your belief that the cashier was as- 
saulted by burglars?" 

'' It was." 

** What were your reasons for believing so ? " 

'•His situation in the vault, the various cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case, also the gen- 
eral belief that the cashier was shot by a bur- 
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'* What objects did you see in the vault on the 
night of the murder ? " 

** The safe, its contents, including the money 
box, a small screwdriver and a lamp ; that is, I 
think I saw them that night." 

** You think so, but are not quite sure. Mr. 
Merrill, can you not speak with more definite- 
ness?" 

" No, not about that jiight. I was too much 
taken up with the condition of Mr, Dunbar. But 
when I entered the vault the next moring, they 
were both there. I am sure of that. The lamp 
was on the national bank safe, the screwdriver 
was on the floor." 

** Did the presence of the screwdriver and the 
lamp convey any suggestions to your mind at the 
time, Mr. Merrill, that the cashier might not have 
been murdered after all ? " 

" I can't say that it did. I don't recollect 
clearly," 

After testifying that he tried the savings bank 
door at about five o'clock, or near that hour, the 
witness was dismissed for the time, and the other 
witnesses of the inquest were severally examined. 

These were Miss Vane, Mr. Fields, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Whipple. 

The testimony of these witnesses is already 
known to the reader, but to the jurymen and the 
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larger part of the audience it was for the first 
time laid open to them. The vindictive tones of 
the prisoner as he said, ** You have had all the 
good of life, I all the bad," with the threatening, 
sinister words, " Don't think it will always last, 
I have more power than you think," impressed 
their minds evidently with terrible significance. 

Mr. Jones was lightly questioned, but it was 
clearly evidenced by the stern manner of the so- 
licitor that a fearful overhauling later, in the way 
of cross-questioning, was in store for him. 

The testimony of Miss Vane and Mr. Whipple 
was listened to with the most breathless interest, 
for to them the photograph so strangely obtained 
by the latter was mainly due the little knowl- 
edge possessed of the prisoner's supposed ac- 
complice, believed to be Three- fingered Jim. 
That the camera should have been made a de- 
tective seemed little short of miraculous. 

Following this came the testimony of several 
persons who visited the bank the day following 
the tragedy, where, according to the witness, Mr. 
Merrill, the screwdriver and the lamp were in 
the vault. They all testified that they had seen 
no such objects, and that they must have noticed 
them had they been there. 

Detective Hamlett was then called. His tes- 
timony was as follows: 
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** My name is Amos Hamlett. I am on the 
detective force attached to the police headquar- 
ters of Boston. 1 came to Derby by orders of 
the Chief, who received a telegram as soon as 
Mr. Dunbar was discovered, I went to the 
bank before the inquest took place. I was told 
that the vault and bank generally was just as it 
was when the body was discovered. The door 
leading to the bank was open, also the door to 
the vault and the safe door. The contents had 
not been removed to the deposit vault in Boston. 
They were removed at noon that day, I believe. 
I looked carefully for a clew. I saw no screw- 
driver nor lamp, and heard no one mention hav- 
ing seen any. I was a long time examining the 
vault, safe, office and the high window in the 
coal room. I saw evidences which led me to 
think that one of the robbers escaped from the 
window. It is twenty feet from the ground, but 
some men could leap it easily, I am told. 
There was an abrasure just under the window 
slightly discolored, as if by a boot slipping back. 
The boot must have been recently blacked, I 
think. The window looks directly down into 
the millyard. The yard was vacant that day, 
however, as the men did not work. A high 
board wall, made for placards, hides the view 
from the street on one side ; on the other side is 
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a narrow lane and the river. The chances for 
escape are good." 

The detective testified to his visit to the Griffith 
meadow, and what he learned there in regard to 
the morose character of the prisoner ; he was 
known to the rivermen by his alias only ; of his 
fainting dead away soon after the recital of the 
tragedy by Mr. Warren, and of his dejected 
manner afterwards. Hamlett gave a brief ac- 
count of looking cautiously into the tent where 
the prisoner remained while the jam was being 
broken. Hamlett had seen him sitting with 
clenched hands and nervously alert manner. He 
heard him muttering to himself, but caught only 
the words, ** I did not think it would end so, but 
it is worse for me, worse to live than to die." 

Hamlett also related the story of the missing or 
lost papers, what had been told him that day in 
regard to them, and the general belief entertained 
than none such ever existed. 

Several rivermen here testified to the truth of 
the detective's statements. Among them was the 
cook, Jim Dane, who testified that the prisoner 
was discovered searching the drowned riverman's 
pockets, and when charged with stealing from the 
dead body, he had excused himself by saying that 
he was looking for some papers of his own. 

" Nobody ever heard of them papers before," 
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said the cook, contemptuously, <'and it's my 
opinion he made up the story right there on the 
spot." 

* * How do you know that no one ever heard of 
the papers before," cross-questioned Mr. Stevens, 
sharply. 

'* Well, I never heard of them before." 

** That is a different matter, said Counsel 
Stevens, sarcastically. "In a crew of three hun- 
dred men it makes a difference of two hundred 
and ninety-nine," 

The mutilated half of the letter, with its com- 
plement, the work of the lawyers, was shown to 
the court and jury, also the letter discovered by 
the Frenchman, Gabriel La Fleur, who testified 
at this point. Seven witnesses were afterwards 
examined, to show that when Mr. Dunbar left 
Phoenix Hall he carried the letter which was 
given him in his hand. It appeared probable, 
therefore, that he had dropped it, and that the 
little girl had picked it up as she declared, and 
wound it about the handle of her flag. 

The thoroughness of the search for the lost 
package was made plain by several of the search- 
ing party, and, to his chagrin, Howard Whitney 
was recalled to testify that he had spent several 
weeks in the search and had found nothing. 

The mutilated half of the letter produced, a 
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package of letters and a photograph, wrapped 
securely in an oilskin, but which belonged to 
Ben Dent instead of the prisoner, were the only 
result of the search. It was only too apparent at 
this point that the prisoner knew of the existence 
of this package and used it in furtherance of his 
own scheme. 

One of the bank directors, Mr. Elliott, now 
took the stand, and testified in the strongest man- 
ner to the integrity and reliability of the dead 
man's character. The state of affairs at the 
bank, he said, was nothing but such as Mr. Dun- 
bar could have set right, had he lived. He had 
a method of his own, which had always led to 
right results, although it might be in a somewhat 
roundabout fashion. Mr. Dunbar's early pur- 
suits had precluded his following the strict rules 
of a thoroughly trained accountant. The dis- 
crepancies in accounts could be easily explained, 
without doubt, by one who understood his meth- 
ods. The whole amount of debatable loss was 
less than a thousand dollars. The nine thousand, 
or a part of it, recently paid to him by Mr. War- 
ren and by the purchaser of his residence, would 
undoubtedly have been used to rectify matters, 
had he lived. 

Mr. Elliott had seen no lamp nor screwdriver 
in the vault, nor rope either. He did not believe 
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that one ever hung behind the safe. The rope 
was produced and examined by the judge and 
jury, and handed to Mr. Elliott with the ques- 
tion: **Was it used, do you think, to assist in 
the operation of getting the new safe into place ? ** 

"Certainly not. I was there myself at the 
time, and no rcpe was used. I do not think it 
could have hung behind it without being observed 
by Cashier Merrill when he entered the vault from 
the national bank rooms.** 

Now, it was well understood by the bank offi- 
cers that Mr. Merrill had never said that he had 
seen it in the vault. He was called up at this 
point, and requested to state distinctly whether 
he had ever seen a rope hanging behind the safe 
or in the vault. He said that he had not. This 
was a strong point in the prosecution, coming as 
it did from the originator, as he was called, of the 
suicide theory. 

At half-past three on the fourth day of the trial, 
the Attorney-General announced that the direct 
testimony for the prosecution was concluded. A 
settled conviction seemed to rest upon the minds 
of the audience at this point. Unlike the jury- 
men, they were not restricted from expressing 
their opinions, which they did freely. It was 
this, that the prisoner, aided by the professional 
burglar Three-fingered Jim, who had escaped 
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from the high window, had done the deed. That 
he might have tried to keep the cashier away 
from the bank, but that it was necessary to take 
his life since he did not stay away, for the reason 
that the prisoner was well-known to the cashier. 
It was necessary to the safety of John Gray, 
therefore, that the cashier should not live to 
point at him as the guilty man. This indicated 
the prisoner as the instigator of the deed, for the 
professional burglar was unknown to the cashier. 
One imaginative person declared that he believed 
the shot was fired by the prisoner subsequently 
to the escape of his companion from the window. 
*'Ican understand," said he, "the big man 
shrinking from adding murder to burglary, but 
for the prisoner there was no alternative except 
arrest and imprisonment, if the cashier were al- 
lowed to come forth from the vault alive." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DEFENSE. 

GREAT excitement was manifested in the 
courtroom the next morning. The atti- 
tude of the audience has been described. A plain 
case apparently had been made out against the 
prisoner ; still it was well understood that a great 
deal was capable of being said in the opposite 
direction. Although it was understood that the 
suicide theory was to be an important part of the 
defense, and people generally held their minds 
aloof from it, it could not be denied that it 
furnished the very point about which the general 
interest centered. 

The presence of Dart produced a marked im- 
pression throughout the trial. He generally sat 
beside the prisoner's counsel, and one gleam of 
his quick, sharp eye was equal to a shower of 
Hamlett*s, had they come in showers. It was 
well known how his wound was acquired and the 
act which caused it, though generally deprecated, 
lent dramatic interest to the scene. 
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Mr. Motley opened the case for the defense in 
something like the following words : 

" May it please the court, gentlemen of the 
jury, I feel that the prisoner at the bar is not 
guilty of the crime alleged against him, and 
that if his innocence is not proved when there is 
such a wealth of testimony in his behalf, it will 
be from lack of ability in his counsel to properly 
set it before the jury. The case is a strong one, 
the strongest ever known in the records of our 
court.** 

Mr. Morley said that the past life of the pris- 
oner had been called into question, but that while 
he believed him to be the victim of circumstances 
and of his own sensitive, not to say morbid, 
nature, with his past life they had nothing to do. 
They had simply to prove whether he was guilty 
or not of the murder of James Dunbar. 

As the solicitor had done, he then defined the 
meaning of a reasonable doubt, but said that 
facts sufficient to establish guilt to a moral cer- 
tainty should be adduced by the prosecution, and 
that this had not been done. The prosecution, 
he said, had sought to impress the minds of the 
jurymen with the belief that the prisoner was 
capable of concocting the greatest piece of vil- 
lainy on record, and the next instant endeavored 
to show that he went straight from the scene of 
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crime with the murdered man's coat on his back 
and the criminating key in his pocket, and that 
this piece of idiotic folly, coming from a guilty 
man, was part and parcel of the same scheme of 
villainy. " He wouid have you believe, gentle- 
men of the jury, that a man, such as he affirms 
the prisoner to be, dared to put on paper the as- 
sertion that he could not be at the bank at the 
apf)ointed hour, and then went straight there to 
commit a burglary, with the telltale paper in the 
cashier's possession, who, if he did go to the 
bank, would not fail to connect the letter with 
the crime. 

" We shall show you, on the contrary, a straight- 
forward course to a perfect understanding of the 
case. John Gray went from the bank that day, 
wearing the cashier's coat, with, no doubt, mus- 
ings in his mind of his schooldays, when he and 
the cashier were friends, and often exchanged 
coats, for they were just of a size. The key was 
in the pocket, where it had a right to be if Mr. 
Dunbar had forgotten to remove it. But the key 
is not a necessary adjunct of the tragedy by any 
means, although the prosecuting attorney chooses 
so to regard it. Detective Dart opened the 
drawer where the pistol was kept, on one occa- 
sion, by the aid of a small screwdriver attached 
to his pocket knife. Any flat, narrow piece of that 
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shape will open it. So the only piece of direct 
evidence is got rid of at the start. 

**The letter purporting to come from John 
Gray is a forgery, as the expert testimony of wit- 
nesses will prove to your satisfaction. Experts in 
forged documents can tell with perfect accuracy 
when papers are not genuine, as the records of 
crime will show, such testimony being often the 
basis of an accusation. Of the author of the 
forgery we shall not speak, except to say that a 
greater wrong was never done the prisoner than 
by this ill-starred attempt to aid him, if such it 
was. The prisoner, whose testimony in his own 
behalf will come later, declares that he never 
wrote it, that to save himself from the gallows he 
would not own it. This is strong testimony, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, and I confess it has weight 
with me. It is conclusive when combined with 
that of the expert, and clears away the criminat- 
ing letter as effectually as the criminating key. 

** We shall take the prisoner's testimony in 
regard to the lost papers, and the corroborative 
testimony of other witnesses who will positively 
assert that the loss of the proofs was deplored 
previous to the murder. He will tell you his 
reasons for visiting the bank, and, may it please 
the court, gentlemen of the jury, you will find no 
discrepancies to puzzle you in his own account. 
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He went to the bank to meet the cashier, for, 
mind you, he did not write the letter telling him 
not to come. The cashier appeared surprised 
when he entered, and asked him if he had changed 
his mind. Supposing the casfiier referred to the 
proofs, ray client began directly to explain why 
he had not brought them. It was because Dent 
had lost them in the river at the time he was 
drowned. In the interest naturally excited by 
such an unfortunate occurrence to the two men, 
it is not strange that the subject of the letter 
should pass from the cashier's mind. They con- 
versed together for some time, and the prisoner, 
my client, spoke of the coat he was wearing. 
•Keep it,* said the cashier, * it will remind you of 
the old days when we wore each other's coats.' 
My client left him apparently as well as usual, 
and, all unconscious of the tragedy concealed 
within the next hour, returned to his work on the 
river. He was much upset in his mind by the 
loss of the papers, an immense loss to him, for 
he had sjyent months, even years, in the search for 
them. He was in no condition, therefore, to re- 
ceive the news of the cashier's death as described 
so graphically by Mr. Warren." 

Mr. Morley then stated that he could produce 
the written testimony of the novelist. Miss Hart- 
ley, who chanced to be present at the time when 
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the riverman was drowned. The account was 
taken in shorthand, and was vouched f )r by Miss 
Hartley as being absolutely truthful. It showed 
in a very vivid manner the sorrow of John Gray 
for the death of the youth, whom he seemed to 
love, as well as for the papers ihemselves. In 
his morbid, sensitive way he seemed to feel as if 
he had been instrumental in the death of Dent. 
We shall be glad if the account is admitted as 
evidence. At all events Miss Hartley will tes- 
tify to the words used on that occasion ; and an- 
other witness, a riverman, will testify that my 
client told him that he had in his possession im- 
portant papers, and that it was he, the witness^ 
who advised him to wrap them in oilskin. 

Mr. Morley next spoke of the attempt made to 
rob his client of the papers. It was this fact 
which decided him to give them over to the care of 
his friend. Dent, until they could be lodged in the 
safe. 

Mr. Morley at last, in an impressive manner, 
but with a tightening of the lips and a slight 
paleness of cheek, showing how much the effort 
cost him, broached the theory of the suicide. 

^* We will show you,** said he, ** by the testi- 
mony of a competent witness, who has success- 
fully demonstrated the act, that a man can lock 
himself in the vault and put himself in the 
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position in which the cashier was found, in five 
minutes. We can prove to you that there were 
both a lamp and a screwdriver in the vault, and 
that the screwdriver was carried away by James 
C. Halliday on the 2d day of June, in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. He will testify to the fact 
himself, and two of his neighbors will testify 
that he has done many things quite as strange 
and absent-minded as to carry off the screw- 
driver, but that he is perfectly honest and re- 
liable. Mrs. Johnson, the wife of the janitor, is 
here to testify that on the day after the murder 
she took the lamp from the top of the safe to 
her own home to clean. It was a small lamp, she 
affirms, used by Mr. Dunbar in the office.'* 

The rope, Mr. Morley declared, was brought 
to the bank by Mr. Anson Gray, the truckman, 
who took the new safe to the bank. He sug- 
gested putting the rope about the safe to aid in 
getting it into place. The rope was not used, 
however. Mr. Gray*s testimony would make 
this clear to the jurymen. He would explain 
how he looked for the rope, but not finding it, 
supposed that it had been carried away, also 
that as near as he could recollect the rope re- 
sembled the one produced in court. The safe 
had been used but a few weeks. Without 
doubt, the rope had been picked up, perhaps 
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by the cashier himself, and hung behind the 
safe. 

Mr. Morley said that the testimony he should 
produce would prove that Mr. Dunbar more 
than once fixed his books, carrying them along 
to the amount of thousands of dollars, that he 
changed the fiigures of his balance sheets and 
credited men with sums they never deposited, 
and charged them with sums they never drew. 

Mr. Morley spoke in an earnest, forcible man- 
ner for nearly two hours, ending with the words, 
** If the prisoner is guilty he should be punished, 
but if innocent, as I firmly believe we can prove 
him to be, he should go forth from the court- 
room a free man." 

The first witness called for the defense was 
Mr. Proctor, an employee of the national bank, 
who testified having seen the screwdriver and 
lamp in the vault. He also testified that enter- 
ing the savings bank one day in company with 
Mr. Merrill, he saw Mr. Dunbar in the act of 
trying on a pair of handcuffs; that it was shortly 
before the tragedy. Mr. Dunbar explained the 
act by saying that someone left the handcuffs in 
the outer office, and that he was trying to imagine 
how it would seem to be a criminal. He said he 
thought he should npt like it. He gpoke jo- 
CQsely» 
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The handcuffs which were taken from the 
wrists of the cashier were here produced. Wit- 
ness thought they were the same pair. 

Mrs. Johnson, the wife of the janitor, next tes- 
tified to the presence of the lamp in the vault, 
and that she had taken it home with her to clean 
and trim the day after the tragedy. 

The testimony of Mr. Halliday, the absent- 
minded gentleman, was next taken, the one who 
had carried off the screwdriver. He claimed to 
remember the circumstance perfectly, although 
the solicitor, sharply and somewhat sarcastically, 
questioned his ability, " being so very absent- 
minded,'* to say precisely whether he took it 
from the bank or some other place. 

Several laughable incidents were sworn to by 
his neighbors afterwards, showing, as the counsel 
had claimed, that it was in perfect keeping with 
his character to have carried off the screwdriver 
in the manner described. 

Great pains were taken to prove the presence 
in the vault of the screwdriver, as without it the 
door to the vault could not have been fastened 
from the inside. By removing four screws it 
could be done easily. But this would necessi- 
tate the use of a lamp in the vault, and accord- 
ing to several respectable witnesses the lamp was 
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in the vault the day after the murder, and pre- 
sumably at the time. 

The bank books, including the deposit ledger, 
cash book and small cash book, were produced 
in court, and the charges and discrepancies 
pointed out by the bookkeeper who had been en- 
gaged to examine them. The erasure of figures 
was shown. Also that the actual amount of de- 
posits and the actual amount of loans as collat- 
erals showed a difference of two thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Merrill was then called to the stand, and 
testified that although he first believed Mr. Dun- 
bar was murdered, he afterwards became con- 
vinced he had taken his own life. Mr. Dunbar 
was depressed in mind, owing to the unusually 
small deposits and his fear that there might te a 
run on the bank. He knew the accounts were in 
a muddle from a conversation he had had with 
the commissioner, and with the treasurer, Mr. 
Baldwin. About this time he recollected the 
conversation which had taken place at the office 
of Mr. Jones, the insurance agent, regarding the 
best way to rob a bank. Mr. Merrill detailed 
the conversation very fully, how it transpired, 
and dwelt particularly on the great interest mani- 
fested bv Mr. Dunbar. He also testified to hav- 
jng s^cq him tiying on the handcuffs, and tQ tbt^ 
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presence in the vault of both lamp and screw- 
driver. He also explained how the inner vault 
door could be fastened from the inside. The 
outer door was locked by a combination, but 
this door was not fastened at the time of the 
tragedy. Mr. Merrill was cross-questioned very 
sharply, and grew very nervous toward the 
close. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Whitney and Mr. Warren were 
examined in due order relative to the conversa- 
tion detailed by Mr. Merrill. Their accounts 
were substantially the same. They were ques- 
tioned in regard to Dart's demonstration of the 
suicide, of the discovery of the presence of the 
nail behind the door, and how it was proved pos- 
sible by Mr. Warren that the rope, if it hung 
from the nail, could fall from it on to the body of 
the cashier, as described by Mr. Whitney in his 
testimony for the prosecution. Mr. Whitney re- 
luctantly admitted that at the very moment of 
finding the body behind the safe the recollection 
of the conversation about robbing a bank flashed 
upon his mind, but that the next moment he was 
convinced, from the position of the rope upon 
the cashier's breast, that he had been murdered, 
for he recognized at once the inability of the 
cashier to have put it there himself with both 

jiands s^gvired behind him, He reasoned that 
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the murderer had flung it there, and that was his 
opinion now. It had never been changed. 

Mr. Warren had recollected the conversation 
the next day, when a consideration of Mr. Whit- 
ney's manner brought it to his memory. He had 
cautioned Whitney about showing his mental dis- 
turbance so plainly, as it might lead to trouble- 
some suspicions. 

Bank Commissioner Dixmont was next exam- 
ined. He stated that Mr. Merrill had broached 
the suicide matter to him ; that the object of his 
visit to the bank was to suggest a better system 
of accounts, that the last examination had been 
such as to call for better ones and more accuracy, 
but that he had no suspicion that the cashier was 
not honest in his reports at the time. He laid it 
to carelessness, he said. Mr. Dixmont was'very 
careful in his statements. It was apparent that 
he made his testimony tell as lightly as he could 
against the cashier. 

The shorthand account taken by Miss Hartley, 
the authoress, was ruled out by the judge, but 
her verbal testimony was taken, and it told 
strongly in his favor. 

Last of all came the testimony of the prisoner 
himself, which was listened to with breathless 
interest. It was substantially the same as related 
by his counsel, but it gained new force coming 
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from his own lips. The solicitor cross-ques- 
tioned him, but he did not swerve from his state- 
ments, and when he closed a fair proportion of 
those present felt fully convinced of his inno- 
cence. 

In a work of this kind it is manifestly impossi- 
ble to give a detailed account of a trial covering 
many days and comprising the testimony of forty 
witnesses. I can only chronicle those portions 
bearing more directly on the crime, and which 
were presented by the persons already known to 
the reader, and to do even this the corroborative 
and collateral testimony, the cross-examination 
of the witnesses, and many interesting events of 
the trial will have to be entirely omitted. 

The cross-questioning was often severe, and 
the judge was frequently appealed to by both 
prosecution and defense, but his rulings were 
accepted amicably. 

The case rested on the sixth day, and on the 
morning of the seventh Mr. Stevens began his 
closing arguments for the defense. 

He spoke in an able and careful manner, re- 
viewing the evidence and presenting it in the best 
manner possible. He showed that no evidence 
had been discovered to connect Three-fingered 
Jim with the burglary, that the photograph pre- 
sented but a slight resemblance to him, and that 
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it was by no means proved the tall gentleman 
had anything to do with the affair in any way. 
He might have gone to the bank on business. 
It was not unlikely. Many strangers were in 
town that day, as was well known. The entrance 
to the bank must have been effected by a profes- 
sional burglar, if the suicide theory was not 
true, and this the prisoner was not. To say that 
he wrote the letter desiring Mr. Dunbar not to 
come to the bank at {ivQ was the same as saying 
that he already possessed the means of unlocking 
the door to the bank, and the outer door of the 
vault, which was locked by a combination. Was 
not this claiming too much ? The prosecution 
had failed to make it apparent how the prisoner 
had expected to get at the funds in the vault, 
even if the safe was open, when the combination 
was unknown to him. He represented the char- 
acter of the prisoner as being morbidly sensitive, 
and described the long search for the proofs of 
identification as meant to be a sort of penance, 
or compensation, for his unworthy conduct as a 
deserter. Then, with telling effect, the counsel 
related instance after instance of brave men sud- 

• 

denly incapacitated by severe mental disturbance. 
A lapse like that was, he argued, a deathblow to 
the self-respect of a man like his client. As it 
had gone down before the call of duty, so it could 
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rise only after the successful completion of an- 
other duty as imperative. Such Mr. Gray be- 
lieved was the call to discover the proofs. When 
they were lost, John Gray felt as if his last 
earthly prop had been taken from him. It pained 
him deeply to revert to the suicide theory, but it 
must be done. The calls of justice were impera- 
tive. It was no worse for the cashier to bear the 
stigma lying in his grave than for the prisoner in 
his dungeon. If one was guilty the other was 
innocent. It had been proved that Mr. Dunbar 
was able to do the deed, that he had reasons for 
attempting to right himself before the world, and 
that the very plan carried out was the one dis- 
cussed by himself and the other gentlemen at 
the insurance office as being the most feasible. 
The wound was through the fleshy part of the 
arm, and was not intended to be mortal. It was 
meant to glance across the breast as if it was in- 
tended to enter at that point. He spoke of the 
remark made by the physician, that the wound 
was exactly the same as a man would make by 
shooting himself. The pains taken to show that 
the pistol must have been held in the left hand of 
the murderer, he said, was breath thrown away. 
The simplest solution of the mystery was the 
most likely to be true in this case, as it usually 
is. Admit that the cashier died by his own hand. 
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and the matter lost its intricate features at 
once. 

Mr. Stevens spoke for several hours, and was 
listened to with unabated interest from first to 
last. At its close, court adjourned, for it was 
near noon, and his friends crowded about him, 
congratulating him warmly. 

The Attorney-General began his argument for 
the prosecution at two o'clock. Mrs. Dunbar, 
Miss Gray and Miss Jessie Dunbar were present. 
They had been absent during the defense. 

Never did the honored State official demon- 
strate more clearly his suitability for the high 
place he occupied than upon this occasion. He 
spoke of the able and exhaustive argument of Mr. 
Stevens and his colleague, who opened the 
defense, and the patience of the court and jury in 
listening to the points presented by the prosecu- 
tion in behalf of the prisoner at the bar. He 
alluded to the care with which the law guards the 
rights of even the greatest criminals, that once 
they are acquitted, they are forever acquitted, no 
matter how great a mass of evidence rises up 
afterwards against them, but that if the jury 
rendered a verdict of ** guilty, " the prisoner was 
not without redress. A new trial could be granted 
to him. 

In thrilling tones he then spoke of the mur- 
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dered cashier, whose spfrit might at that moment 
be in their midst calling for justice at their hands. 
He spoke of the unreasonableness of the counsel 
for the defense in affirming that the prisoner 
would never have gone from the scene of the 
murder with the murdered man's coat on his 
back, and then endeavoring to convince the jury 
that Mr. Dunbar accepted and carried out bodily 
the plot gotten up by half a dozen men in the 
most public manner. It was only too evident to 
himself, and should be to the jury, that it had 
become known in some manner to the prisoner 
and his accomplice, and had been adopted by 
them to throw suspicion in an opposite direction, 
possibly upon some of the other gentlemen who 
were cognizant of the plot. 

The little coil of rope that lay on the breast 
of the martyred man was a witness to his inno- 
cence. No one had proved, nor been found to 
testify, not even Mr. Merrill himself, that the 
rope had ever hung on the nail, or been left in 
the vault. Several persons had been found to 
testify to the presence of the lamp and screw- 
driver, and one that he had carried the last away 
in his pocket. The testimony of an absent- 
minded man like that should not have a moment's 
weight with the jury, for it was quite as likely that 
the screwdriver was his own, or taken from some 
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Other place than the vault. As for the lamp, Mrs. 
Johnson affirmed that it was used in the office. 
What more likely supposition than that the bur- 
glars carried it to the vault themselves to aid their 
murderous designs ? Six persons testify that they 
saw no screwdriver, and three testify that they 
did. The truth is, points like these, of no appar- 
ent consequence at first, but which rise into 
startling significance afterwards, should be care- 
fully considered. 

The horrible farce enacted by Detective Dart 
should not, on the contrary, have any weight in 
the deliberations of the jury. Common sense 
and a moment's consideration should be suffi- 
cient to show anybody that a young, lithe, de- 
termined man like the detective, who had nothing 
to lose and much to gain in the way of notoriety, 
could place himself in a position impossible to 
the cashier. It would be a far different matter 
for Mr, Dunbar, who was twice as old, far from 
being as strong, and whose nerves and health were 
much shattered through fighting his country's 
battles, so cowardly shirked by the prisoner. He 
had everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by 
such a course, notwithstanding what has been 
urged to the contrary by the defense. If there 
was anything wrong about the books it was better 
to have lived and set them right, better far, than 
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to leave them to be overhauled by strangers call- 
ing themselves experts. The defense had too 
much expert testimony, too much melodrama. It 
was simply a case of burglary and murder which 
needed no artificial methods to make it plain. 

Regarding the life insurance policy taken out 
by Mr. Dunbar, it was a poor exchange for his 
life to his family, particularly with the shadow of 
the suicide theory likely to start up at any time 
and snatch it from them. No such fraud was 
necessary, even if hard pressed for money. His 
many friends would have delighted to assist him. 

"Consider," said the Attorney-General, **a 
man going deliberately to his death with such a 
weight on his soul as that alleged by the defense 
to exist, and then recall to your mind, gentlemen 
of the jury, the noble face of the cashier, his 
sunny smile, the cordial glance, his earnest Chris- 
tian character, his unblemished reputation, and 
say, if you can, that all these attributes should 
be obscured by the foul breath of a horrible sug- 
gestion like the one advanced." 

The prisoner, he said, denied having written 
the letter found on the floor of Phoenix Hall, and 
he denied all knowledge of the large man who 
had entered the bank at nearly the same time. 
What other course was open to him ? To admit 
these points would be to admit the murder. The 
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Attorney-General denounced sharply the policy 
of the defense in asserting the letter to be a for- 
gery, for it was an ignoble thrust which, given at 
random, was sure to wound the hearts of the 
murdered man's friends. A forgery like this 
was punishable. Was the learned counsel ready 
to bring accusation against any person? If so, 
a suitable time was the present, when such ac- 
cusations were not treated as libels. It was not 
too late. If none such was forthcoming, he 
would proceed with the expectation that the let- 
ter would stand as genuine evidence against the 
prisoner. 

The argument was carried into the second day. 
It was a fine specimen of legal acumen. Mrs. 
Dunbar wept softly many times, and the young 
ladies sitting beside her were greatly moved. 

The prisoner lost much of his composure 
through the ordeal of having his character so 
strongly contrasted with the cashier's. He 
seemed to be carried along on the tide of elo- 
quence with the rest of the audience, and when 
the dead man was alluded to in moving terms, his 
own eyes seemed to moisten, as if with emotion. 
Was he mourning, when too late, over his deed, 
or was he so strangely compounded of contradict- 
ing elements that he could feel a transient woe 
while gloating in secret over his own guilt ? This 
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was the thought of those who watched the pris- 
oner. But how little can one successfully gauge 
the thoughts of another ! 

The charge of the Chief Justice was able and 
just. He reviewed in the usual manner the evi- 
dence on both sides, setting forth clearly the 
claims of each, and explaining corroborative and 
collateral testimony with judicial fairness. He 
concluded in the following words to the jury: 

" And now what do you believe ? What con- 
viction seizes you ? Is it guilt or innocence ? 
What belief rests in your minds or in your souls ? 
If you believe the prisoner guilty, so declare it. 
If innocent, say that he is not guilty." 

The jury retired to deliberate, and the audi- 
ence dispersed. The piisoner was remanded to 
jail. 

It was now nearly noon, and the courthouse 
bell did not summon the court until ten o'clock 
the following morning. At the first sound of 
the clarion tongue a crowd began to pour into 
the courthouse. The prisoner soon entered in 
the charge of the sheriff, his counsel walking 
beside him. The other lawyers took their seats, 
the judge was already on the bench. 

The jurymen were summoned by the judge. 
As they filed in, a long, silent, pallid row, hold- 
ing in the voice of their foreman the words which 
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should dissipate the crowd gathered to hear them,, 
which would set the prisoner free or consign him 
to terrible punishment, a death-like quiet sunk 
down upon the assembly. 

The roll was called and each juror responded 
to his name. Then the clerk inquired ; 

" Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon 
your verdict ? *' 

" We have." 

** Who will speak for you ? " 

"Our foreman." 

" What say you, Mr. Foreman, is John Gray 
guilty or not guilty of the murder with which he 
stands indicted ? ** 

'' Guilty." 

** In the first or in the second degree ? " 

" In the second degree." 

" So say you, Mr. Foreman ? So say you all ? " 

**Wedo.'' 

Only the face of the prisoner set in death- 
white calm, utter immobility expressed in every 
feature, was seen that moment. Sight and hear- 
ing seemed to leave him in that awful time. The 
sheriff spoke to him twice before he compre- 
hended the request, and when he arose he walked 
from the courtroom like one in a dream. 

And so the veil had fallen over the tragedy 
which had been rending the public for many 
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months. The judge and jury returned to other 
cases, the courtroom echoed to the voices of other 
witnesses, and the tide of business ebbed and 
flowed in the streets about the dreary building 
where the prisoner had spent the long, sultry 
summer months, and to which he now returned 
under double guard until the morrow, when he 
was consigned to the prison at Concord. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A NEW THEORY. 

ALTHOUGH the trial was ended, the interest 
in the tragedy did not subside. On the 
very morning when ** Justice at Last ** headed a 
column in the Derby Times ^ Mr. Stevens, one of 
the prisoner's counsel, entered the courtroom and 
filed a motion for a new trial in the Gray case. 

The defendant was now in the State prison, but 
many of his relatives lived in Derby, Although 
they held themselves aloof from him, the not un- 
usual aspect of a complete change of opinion 
was now apparent in their comments on the mur- 
der, not only among the relatives, but others. 
Many a townsman now professed to recollect the 
time when he played marbles in the street with 
the two cousins, and the wonder expressed so 
often that the quiet, sensitive lad could have be- 
come a murderer soon grew into a rampant 
doubt. Mr, Merrill and Detective Dart were 
looked upon with positive dislike, and many sus- 
picions were expressed privately that the cashier 
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of the national bank had his reason for promul- 
gating the suicide theory, and in low tones 
damaging facts were related, such as his having 
entered the bank at five o'clock possessing keys 
to the vault, the key to the handcuffs being found 
in front of his safe, being one of the persons who 
shared in the discussion at Jones's oflSce, etc. 
Mr. Merrill was a nervous, arrogant, aggressive 
sort of a person, who had never possessed a tithe 
of the liking bestowed upon Mr. Dunbar, so it 
was a comparatively easy matter to say such 
things of him in a secret way. Enterprising city 
reporters still indulged in half columns of con- 
jecture, thus keeping the tragedy before the 
public, while one paper, more ingenious than the 
rest, developed an entirely new theory of its 
own, the substance of which I shall briefly sketch. 

1. The **big man*' was a myth, the bank 
commissioner or some other harmless person 
visiting the bank. 

2. The cashier, James Dunbar, and the pris- 
oner, John Gray, were the real criminals and 
companions in crime. Together they had planned 
to rob the bank. 

Together it was easy for them to do what they 
could not do alone. If Mr. Dunbar lived, which 
they evidently expected to be the case, not 
taking into consideration the foul air of the 
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vault, he would exonerate John Gray. If he 
died, there was the life insurance policy for his 
family, and for his coadjutor in crime the money 
taken from the bank, each a sedative to the 
cashier's unquiet conscience. He was a man 
possessed of little fine principle, who could easily 
quiet his conscience in this way. 

The proof adduced of this new theory was the 
letter written by the cashier to Gray, the dis- 
guise furnished by the former, the missing funds, 
the key to the safe drawer found in the coat 
pocket. In short, everything proved it, even 
the adoption of the plan sketched at Jones's 
office, except the letter produced by the French- 
man, and this was believed by the defense to be 
a forgery. 

The article was widely read and quoted, but it 
was universally rejected in Derby. 

To the gentle, inconsequent nature of Mrs. 
Dunbar, the turgid columns of public print meant 
nothing, for she did not read them. The verdict 
of *^ twelve good men and true," following a trial 
of eight days and covering the testimony of forty 
witnesses, she considered had effectually settled 
the matter, and vindicated her husband's memory. 
She never doubted the guilt of the prisoner, and 
though she mourned silently his wickedness, and 
shielded Angela with tenderer care, she never 
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sought to learn anything further about the mat- 
ter. It was settled, let it rest, and she turned 
her attention to other things, thankful indeed 
that the black cloud of suspicion had been lifted 
from the memory of her idolized husband. 

The gentleman who had purchased Mr. Dun- 
bar's residence took possession on the first day 
of January. A few days prior Mrs. Dunbar^ 
Jessie and Angela established themselves at the 
Derby House, to remain through the winter. 
Some ten or twelve Derby families, besides Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Warren, made it their winter 
headquarters. It had come to be a fashion with 
the wealthy class, and a very pleasant fashion it 
was, and a remunerative one to the gentlemanly 
and popular landlord, Mr. Murray. 

Twenty thousand dollars had been paid to Mrs, 
Dunbar by the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and with her own private fortune of several 
thousand, and her simple tastes, she was rated a 
rich woman in Derby. The two young ladies 
would come of age in May, and the property now 
in the charge of Mr, Holmes would, by an edict 
of the court, it was said, be divided between 
them. It was nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This handsome fortune, coupled with the 
attractiveness of the young ladies themselves, 
made them the shrine of attention of all the 
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single young men int he hotel. The middle- 
aged boarders found it very interesting to watch 
the devotion of young Whitney and the hand- 
some lumberman, particularly the latter's, which 
was half masterly, half chivalrous, and wholly 
admirable, they thought. His attentions were 
more marked toward Jessie, but they wisely con- 
cluded one couldn't always tell which way the 
wind blew in a love affair. 

Although Howard paid them both the same 
brotherlike attentions, Jessie was convinced that 
it was herself he loved, and not Angela. The 
remembrance of the kiss on her hand so long 
ago, his long search in the cold waters of the 
Connecticut, or his journey to Scituate, was per- 
haps the basis of her belief. He was still de- 
voted to her slightest wish. No lady of olden 
time had more devoted esquire. Whether it 
were to turn the leaves of her music at the piano, 
fasten her skates, or drive twenty miles the cold- 
est day to discover some fancied clue of the 
mystery ever haunting her mind, it was ever the 
same. No wish was so slight, none so great that 
he did not do it eagerly. 

But Jessie was not happy. Anyone could see 
it by the brooding look in her dark eyes when 
she fancied herself unobserved. The air of the 
hotel was stifling, she declared irritably ; the 
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presence of so many people disagreeable and in- 
trusive. Life was a serious affair, given for more 
ennobling pursuits than gossip and fancy work. 
Therefore Mrs. Dunbar, and Angela were not 
surprised when she declared her intention of 
going to Portland to visit her friend, Miss Hart- 
ley, the novelist. She might remain but a few 
weeks, she said, and when she returned she hoped 
that her mind would be more settled. As it was, 
this life was killing her. So Mrs. Dunbar gave 
her permission, the more readily that she be- 
lieved a change would indeed be a good thing 
for Jessie, and the bright, impetuous girl left the 
hotel. Everyone missed her fascinating presence, 
and Howard in particular felt as if a cloud had 
fallen over his happy life. 

As soon as she reached her friend's home, she 
began writing to her mother and Angela such 
arch, brilliant letters that their receipt was looked 
upon in the parlors as a rare literary treat, for 
the recipients very obligingly read the greater 
part of them aloud, and none listened with more 
interest to their reading than Miss Vera Chisel- 
hurst, a fascinating but eccentric young lady 
who had lately come to the hotel from Washing- 
ton. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A STRANGE WOMAN. 

NOW that the ladies of the hotel fancied they 
had settled down into a great liking for 
the stranger, it was a matter of open wonder 
how they ever could have doubted her at the 
outset of their aquaintance. Yet it could not be 
denied that they had done so, and they often re- 
called to mind the outre little figure she pre- 
sented on that occasion. 

She wore a dress almost short enough for a 
school girl, as if for the express purpose of dis- 
playing her pretty feet. Her dress waist was 
short, and of the blouse order, giving her a roly- 
poly look quite out of keeping with the keen 
dark eyes, thin face and brilliant smile. As for 
her complexion, it was too manifestly the re- 
sult of cosmetics. Had it not been for this and 
a few gray hairs in her dark frizzes, she might 
well have passed for twenty-five ; as it was, the 
hotel ladies set her age as thirty, at least. 

Women have yet to learn that paint and pow- 
der and a too juvenile manner point unmistak- 
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ably to the very facts to be concealed. She 
came tripping into the parlor behind the clerk, 
who was loaded with her wraps, and sank down 
into a chair with an air of great relief intended 
to be very infantile and charming, no doubt, but 
which failed to make any such impression. 

** I am so worn out," she said in a cooing tone 
to Angela, who sat nearest. "I came all the way 
from Washington." 

** Not alone ? " said Angela, in surprise. 

" Yes, all alone; but people are always so kind 
to poor little me that I don't mind traveling 
alone at all. You see," said she, confidentially, 
" auntie is staying in a horrid little place, and I 
coaxed her to let me go away by myself. Some 
friends of ours have boarded in Derby several 
summers; the Hollistons, do you know them?" 

"Slightly,** replied Angela. 

" And so I thought it would be delightful to 
come and see what a New Hampshire winter is 
like. Am I not an odd girl?" she asked, look- 
ing up into Angela's face with an arch glance. 

"Very," replied Angela. "I should never 
think of going away by myself." But at the rec- 
ollection that Jessie had done so, a more chari- 
table feeling caused fier to say pleasantly : 

*' I hope you will find your visit in Derby 
agreeable, Miss " 
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**Chisselhurst; Vera Chisselhurst. Yes, I 
hope so. I am perfectly delighted, now, or 
should be, if it were not so cold," and a shiver 
ran through her frame as she spoke. 

" Sit nearer the fire, Miss Chisselhurst," said 
kind Mrs. Holmes, making room for her beside 
herself. 

" Thanks ; you are all so kind," and she sank 
down in the low rocking-chair, while a fascinating 
smile broke over her face, lighting it up with 
subtle attractiveness, difficult for the ladies to re- 
sist in the somewhat dull atmosphere of the hotel. 

And then a sort of fairy transformation took 
place. The little lady broke into a storm of 
brilliant talk impossible not to admire. One by 
one the ladies drew about her. She addressed 
each lady in the manner most likely to please, 
and was so bright and incisive to intellectual 
Mrs, Chaney, so gentle to Mrs. Howard, so yield- 
ing and tender to Mrs. Dunbar, so sisterly and 
coaxing to Angela, that presently everyone of the 
circle were completely charmed by the new-comer. 
They were ready to overlook the short dress, 
powdered cheeks, everything, and to congratulate 
themselves on the acquisition of so desirable an 
addition to the hotel society. When the clerk 
entered and told her that her room was ready, 
Miss Chisselhurst rose and tripped after him, say- 
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ing that she had had " such a delightful time, and 
she was so glad she had left her auntie in that 
horrid, wretched place, and that she had come to 
Derby, which was just too delightful for any- 
thing." 

** Oh, dear,** sighed Angela, awakening from 
the glamour as soon as she left the room, " I wish 
she would not say such things as those ; she 
would be so much nicer if she were more natural 
in her manner." 

"Why, I am sure her manners are charming," 
said Mrs. Dunbar. 

**Do you think so, mamma?" said Angela. 
** She is very brilliant, certainly ; but oh, so dif- 
ferent from Jessie. I wonder what Jessie would 
think of her if she were here. I must write to 
her all about Miss Chisselhurst." And she did 
that very night, receiving a reply in the course of 
a few days. 

** If I were you,'* wrote Jessie, " I would not 
be intimate with Miss Chisselhurst ; at least, not 
until you know her better. She may be a very 
good girl, and her odd ways nothing more than 
the result of bad training at home or at school. 
You say she has no mother. When I read your 
description, somehow I felt just a little sorry for 
her. Our American manners are rather free, 
you know, but they are genuine, and maybe the 
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poor girl really likes your society as much as she 
appears to/* etc. 

Angela read Jessie's letter to Mrs. Dunbar, 
who said that Jessie was right, they must be cau- 
tious and not get too intimate with Miss Chissel- 
hurst ; but when the young lady came down to 
breakfast and asked gushingly if she might be 
allowed to sit by the side of " dear Mrs. Dunbar,*' 
she was eagerly accorded the privilege. Indeed, 
Mrs. Dunbar seemed much flattered by the re- 
quest. 

It could not be denied that, despite the many 
peculiarities of Miss Chisselhurst, there was an 
odd fascination about her to which even the 
gentlemen succumbed. Senator Chaney returned 
about this time from Washington, and joined his 
wife at the hotel. He was much taken with the 
young lady, and they spent many a half hour 
conversing about the capital ; pleasant half 
hours to the Senator, but if her nervous, half- 
frt^htened manner was any proof, not io pleas- 
ant to Miss Chisselhurst. 

While Mrs. Dunbar mentally congratulated 
herself that her own girls were so different, she 
was very kind to her indeed. She had no mother, 
she said, and Mrs. Dunbar had not watched the 
shadow on Angela's face, so many times, without 
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learning to pity the girl who was not ** well 
mothered,** as Mrs. Browning expressed it. 

Angela had always been well mothered, but 
now that Jessie was away, Mrs. Dunbar was 
daily growing more tender toward her, without 
at all giving her Jessie's place in her heart. 
Angela possessed her own niche, and it was fully 
as well garnished by love and tenderness. Miss 
Chisselhurst often sat apart and watched their 
affectionate ways toward each other, sighing in a 
pathetic little fashion that moved Mrs. Dunbar's 
tender heart to pity. 

" Oh, it must be so heavenly to know one has 
a mother,'* said this strange girl, sitting down 
on a low seat before her, clasping her hands over 
the lady*s lap. ** I should not be so odd, I am 
so sure, if my mother had lived and my life been 
different. Do you know, I envy your daughter 
her place when I see you together.** 

" But you have never seen us together/* said 
Mrs. Dunbar. ** It is Jessie who is *my 
daughter." 

*' Oh, yes. How stupid of me to forget. Tell 
me about her, dear Mrs. Dunbar.** 

And then Mrs. Dunbar spoke of Jessie*s grace 
and beauty, her lovely character, gilding with 
motherly love her very defects. 

**She must be beautiful, indeed,** said Miss 
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Chisselhurst, " but I think I should not like her 
so well as Angela; at least," said she, seeing Mrs. 
Dunbar's displeased face/* it seems as if she could 
not be more lovable. Miss Gray is the sweetest 
girl I ever saw." 

" Angela is a good girl, but not like Jessie," 
said Mrs. Dunbar, coldly. 

Miss Chisselhurst possessed a curious voice, 
musical but high-pitched, with a slightly jerky 
utterance, and an occasional lisp. It was odd in 
the extreme, yet full of suggested possibilities in 
the way of depth and intensity. She was a 
brilliant performer on the piano and a fine singer, 
although she sang in a curious, chanting voice, 
the last thing to be expected from her soprano 
conversational tone. But she was a strange 
woman, full of incongruities, and people at 
the hotel ceased after a time to wonder at 
them. 

One evening while she was singing, Angela sat 
directly in front of her, and she made a discovery 
both startling and ludicrous, it seemed to her. 
When the lady opened her mouth to sing,the vivid 
red of a rubber plate was disclosed to her horri- 
fied view. 

" How dreadful to wear false teeth ! "thought 
Angela. ** I will tell no one but mamma and 
Jessie," and she did not. 
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" I am sure false teeth are no disgrace, An- 
gela," said Mrs. Dunbar. 

*^ I know it, but I have imbibed Jessie's idea 
that everything false is detestable^* 

"And yet, Angela, she reminds me of Jessie 
at times/* 

** Reminds you of Jessie ? '* gasped Angela. 

" I do not mean in looks.** 

** Not in figure, certainly. She is shorter and 
stouter than Jessie/* 

" I know it. It is her eyes, perhaps.'* 

** But they are lighter than Jessie's, and Jessie's 
never had the droop, or whatever you may term 
it, of Miss Chisselhurst's." 

** I cannot define the resemblance, but one ex- 
ists, Angela. Five or six generations back they 
must have had a common ancestor. " 

**Do you know what mamma says?" said 
Angela to Miss Chisselhurst, who entered soon 
afterwards. "She thinks that you and Jessie 
must be distantly related ; that you look alike." 

A vivid color rose to the lady's face, which, 
receding, gave place to a deathly look under- 
neath the powder. But she recovered her usual 
manner almost instantly. 

**Do we really, dear Mrs. Dunbar? How de- 
lightful. Miss Jessie is so sweet. The compli- 
ment is a great deal to me. Is she not coming 
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home soon ? I so long to see her, this girl who 
reminds you of me. Has she a small, dark face, 
like mine ? " 

" No, she is quite light, and she does not re- 
semble you in the least, in my opinion," said 
Angela. ** Jessie writes that she hopes to return 
in a month's time." 

In the parlor, that evening. Miss Chisselhurst 
was more charming than usual, and she brought 
forth for their entertainment an entirely new 
accomplishment. She recited to them various 
selections of prose and poetry, and the prophecy 
pf her voice was now realized, and a new beauty 
flashed into her face. Under the inspiration of 
high wrought emotion she seemed a different 
woman. She became actually beautiful. 

As she closed, they crowded about her with 
thanks and expressions of wonder at her power, 
but in a weak, faltering tone, showing how much 
the effort had cost her, she begged to be excused, 
and went to her room, stopping only to say a few 
coquettish words to Mr. Warren at the door, as 
he rose to open it for her. 

The act was not seen alone by those in the 
parlor, for out in the corridor a bright, dark- 
faced girl leant forward from out the shadow of 
a corner with clenched hand and gleaming 
eyes. 
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** I hate you, I hate you," she whispered. It 
was Lizette, one of the chambermaids. 

Was she jealous of the rich lumhprman's ad- 
miration of Miss Chisselhurst ? Surely it was 
folly, but a folly not without precedent in the 
history of girls like Lizette, to whom the pleasant 
word and smile often carry a weight which sinks 
heavily at last into the poor girl's bosom. 

Mr. Warren was undoubtedly under the spell 
of Miss Chisselhurst's fascinations, and it was 
the more surprising, since it was so evidently 
something that he could not help, although he 
desired to do so. To fall in love with a woman 
of uncertain age, of uncertain family and .pros- 
pects, and it might be, of uncertain character, 
was not at all in accordance with the plans of the 
successful lumberman, who had risen thus far 
simply because he had aimed high, and kept to 
his aims. Angela and her mother were speaking 
about the matter, a week or two after the even- 
ing described. 

"Mr. Warren seems very much attracted," 
said Mrs. Dunbar. 

** How can he help paying her attention, when 
she shows her liking so plainly ? ** 

** She is a strange girl, Angela, I hope she is 
a good girl/* said Mrs. Dunbar, dubiously. 
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** I hope SO, too, mamma, but let me tell you 
what Lizette told me yesterday," 

* * Lizette,#the chambermaid ?'* 

" Yes, you knew we overheard Mr. Giles jok- 
ing Mr. Warren about her liking for him.** 

** For Mr. Warren ? Yes, I recollect." 

** It's a horrid way men have, but there is little 
doubt, I should say, that the poor girl likes him.", 

" Surely he does not return the liking ? " 

** I should say not," said Angela, a little dis- 
dainfully, "but as I was saying, Lizette came to 
me yesterday and talked against Miss Chissel- 
hurst in the strangest way. She said she saw her 
coming from Mr. Warren's room." 

** Surely, surely, Angela, you don't believe it," 
gasped Mrs. Dunbar. 

"I don't mean when Mr. Warren was there." 

** Oh, " said Mrs. Dunbar, much relieved, ** but 
what did she want there ? " 

"That's the question. Lizette said she heard 
the crumpling of some paper and a noise which 
sounded like the closing of a drawer ; but when 
she asked her if there was anything she wanted, 
she said no, she was coming through the hall, and 
hearing a strange noise in the street she ran into 
the room to look out the window." 

** Perhaps she did, Angela." 

•< So I said to Lizette; but she looked scornful 
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and said that the hall window would have done 
just as well, and that Miss Chisselhurst looked 
scared. Lizette said she wondered at the ladies 
noticing her at all. She was quite violent against 
her." 

** She is jealous, no doubt, if she really does 
like Mr. Warren." 

** I suppose so. Still, it was a strange thing 
to do. I mean for Miss Chisselhurst to do. I 
do not trust her as I did, mamma. There is 
something hidden and mysterious about her. 
Think of her strange entrance that night alone, 
from nobody knows where, and without a single 
friend who knew her at the house.** 

** She came from Washington, she says. Chis- 
selhurst is not a common name. It would not 
be difficult to learn something about her, I 
should say.** 

*' But it is. Senator Chaney took pains while 
in Washington, last week, to discover something 
about her, but he could not.*' 

" Does he distrust her ? '* 

" Oh, no; quite the reverse. He says that al- 
though he learned nothing about her, it was not 
strange, and that she knows more about Wash- 
ington than he does, and he has spent the most 
of his time there for years.** 

<< Well, I am sure then—" began Mrs, Dunbar, 
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"Mamma,** said Angela, in a low tone, "I 
went into her room one day ; I knocked, but as 
she did not answer, and I saw her through the 
half- open door, I pushed it open and entered. 
She was poring over a large illustrated volume 
called * Washington and its Environs,' It was 
filled with plates, and she was reading it ; yes, 
studying it as if her very life depended upon it. 
It impressed me as a strange thing. Now I can- 
not help but think that she was studying up 
Washington to impress people with the belief that 
she had lived there.*' 

" Why take all that trouble, and why say she 
came from Washington at all ? ** 

** It may have been a random assertion. She 
may not have known we had a Senator in the 
house. He came after she did, you know," and 
Angela looked quite flushed. 

** I hope it is not so, I hope she is what she 
seems,'* and not wishing to annoy Mrs. Dunbar 
by further conjectures, Angela went to her own 
room to write to Jessie a full account of the 
matter. 

" She is a strange girl, Jessie," wrote Angela, 
" and I can*t help thinking that she is disguised, 
for there is an odd, incongruous look about her 
that is not often seen. She is quite slender, for 
one thing, as slender as you or I, but she dresses 
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in such an odd, short-waisted fashion, that she 
looks quite stout. And then her complexion, no 
one can tell in the least what it would be like if 
she did not paint so horribly. As for her hair, I 
am sure it is false — as false as her teeth. Now 
have I not a right to regard her with suspicion, 
or at least with doubt ? 

"A strange thought has come to me lately. 
It is that she may be in some way connected 
with the terrible mystery which shadows our 
lives. Mamma said not long ago that she re- 
minded her of you, and I repeated her words to 
Miss Chisselhurst. She was greatly disturbed. 
Can she be the aspirant for the Gray fortune ? 
Do you recollect what Mr. Morley told you 
about the person who tried to steal the papers 
from John Gray, and that he * ran like a woman ' ? 
He thought it was the * cookee/ who was ap- 
parently a dark-eyed boy of sixteen, 

**The boy who carried the letter to father at 
Phoenix Hall, too. You know we have always 
connected these two persons together in our 
minds. Now this dark-eyed girl, it strikes me, 
may be the same person, though why she is 
masquerading here I confess is a mystery not to 
be accounted for by any surmises of mine. One 
thing is sufficiently evident, she takes great in- 
terest ii) anything connected with the terrible 
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event of our lives. When it is broached, as it 
is sometimes when mamma is not present, she 
listens with an intensity which reminds me of 
you. Now why is she so interested ? Our trou- 
bles are our own, and the dramatic interest she 
might naturally feel would as naturally subside 
after a few days. I only wish you were here 
(your mind is so much keener than mine) that 
you might hit upon a satisfactory explanation of 
the mystery. 

** Another thought of mine is that she may be 
a detective. I have heard that there are women 
detectives. And if she is really that, and en- 
gaged to study up the bank mystery, why, her 
absorbing interest would be accounted for. 

** The newpajiers hint at a new trial and new 
testimony being discovered. I wonder if this girl 
has anything to do with it. When will you re- 
turn ? I hope that it will be soon and before this 
strange girl leaves the house. 

** Your loving sister, 

"Angela. 

" Derby House, Feb, 6th." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

UNDERCURRENTS. 

HOWARD WHITNEY did not share in the 
general admiration of Miss Chisselhurst. 
Singularly ingenuous hin^self, the subtle fascina- 
tion of her manner failed to attract him. He 
believed there was something hidden about her, 
and he plainly avoided her. Though piqued by 
his indifference, she took but little pains to over- 
come it until she had been at the Derby House 
about six weeks. Then an incident occurred 
which seemed to remove the barrier between 
them and they became excellent friends appar- 
ently. 

Howard entered from the store one morning, 
and approaching Mrs. Dunbar, informed her that 
he had business which would take him through 
Portland, and should probably call to see Jessie. 

Very handsome he looked as he stood before 
Mrs. Dunbar, flushing a little under the rallying 
glances of several pairs of eyes, but standing up 
bravely under them in a manner to challenge the 
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admiration of all, including Miss Chisselhurst, 
who was present. 

** Have you any message for her, or you, 
Angela ? *' asked Howard. 

"I will send a letter, if you will take it," said 
Mrs. Dunbar. 

** And I a little tie which I have worked for 
her," said Angela. 

"When do you leave, Mr. Whitney ?*' asked 
Miss Chisselhurst, in her most affected mannei;. 

** In an hour's time,'* replied he politely. 

" Could I — would you — kindly allow me to go 
with you as far as Portland, Mr. Whitney?'* 
asked Miss Chisselhurst, lisping and hesitating. 

Howard was much taken a-back by her re- 
quest, but what could he do ? 

" I do so hate to travel alone,*' said she in an 
infantile manner .which was not without charm 
for a young man like Howard, who honored all 
women for womanhood* s sake. 

"But is not this a sudden start, Miss Chissel- 
hurst ? " asked Mrs. Dunbar, with some surprise 
and displeasure. 

"Oh, no; I have been thinking of going for 
some time. I will be ready in time,** turning to 
Howard, 

"Very well,'* replied he in a puzzled way, not 
altogether pleased that he was to have a com 
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panion. That very morning he had received 
from Mr. Harvey, of Scituate, Mass. , a letter in- 
forming him that a packet resembling in ap- 
pearance the one described by him had lately 
been found. Mr. Harvey wished to be instructed 
as to what should be done with it. 

Full of eagerness, Howard decided to go for it 
in person, first calling in Portland to see Jesjie 
and ask her to accompany him to Scituate, if she 
chose to go. The claims of Miss Chisselhurst 
were, therefore, not exactly pleasant Still, as 
they were to cease at Portland, he determined to 
make the best of the situation. She was ready 
at the hour named, and and they were taken to 
the depot by a sleigh from the hotel. As Angela 
saw them riding away together she turned to her 
mother with a look of mingled disgust and be- 
wilderment, saying: 

** She is the most mysterious creature I ever 
knew. Just think, compelling Howard to take 
her with him to Portland ! I'm sure he did not 
want to. I only hope that Jessie will chance 
to get a glimpse of her, but I suppose she will 
not." 

** Oh, no," said Mrs. Dunbar, ** Miss Chissel- 
hurst may be going to quite another part of the 
city." 

Howard returned to Derby the next day, or 
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rather evening, with Miss Chisselhurst still in his 
company. Her visit had been ** brief but de- 
lightful/' she said. She had cut it short for the 
sake of returning with Mr. Whitney, who had 
been ** so kind," to all of which Howard listened 
with an amused smile. 

Howard informed Angela briefly that he had 
exchanged Miss Chisselhurst for Jessie as a 
traveling companion at Portland; that their trip 
to Scituate had been successful and made for 
the purpose of getting the lost papers or proofs, 
which had at last been found, under circum- 
stances so marvelous as to fall little short of the 
miraculous. Jessie would herself write to An- 
gela a full account of the quest. 

Jessie's letter, when it arrived, was deeply in- 
teresting. 

** Dear Angela" — it ran — ** Howard told me 
about Miss Chisselhurst's request that he should 
take charge of her to Portland, and I am glad 
that he did not refuse. Indeed, no other course 
was open to him. I can well imagine, however, 
that you were shocked at her boldness, which 
certainly is appalling. I do not think that she is 
a detective, as you seem to imagine, but if so I 
earnestly hope that she will succeed in finding a 
clue to the perpetrator of the crime for which 
either your father or mine is now suffering the 
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penalty. Does anyone else in the house share in 
your suspicions ? I hope not. I should advise 
you not to mention them to anyone, lest they 
should cripple her efforts, if she really is a de- 
tective. I would not be intimate with her, for 
you really know nothing about her. I hardly 
think she can be connected with the tragedy in 
the way you mention. I mean that she could not 
have been the person disguised as the boy who 
tried to steal the papers from John Gray. It is 
much more likely, since you say that she re- 
sembles me in some regards, that she may fancy 
herself a legal claimant of the Gray fortune. 
That would explain her interest. Be careful not 
to mention the matter to her in anyway. Just 
bide and wait. Something will turn up ere long 
to explain the mystery which is even now be- 
ginning to lighten, for the lost papers are found. 
But I have not read them. Do you wonder how 
I could help it ? I carried them to Concord, and 
they are now in the possession of the Attorney- 
General, who will dispose of them in the proper 
way. 

** He glanced them over while I was in his 
office. 

** * Do you know the contents ? ' he asked me. 

** * No,' said I, and a strange fear came over 
me, * I do not want to know now. Leave me in 
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doubt a while longer. I just wish to know one 
thing. Does it settle the identity of myself and 
foster sister ? ' 

" * I think so, beyond a doubt,' he said. * The 
witness, Oliver Narsene, has recovered his reason, 
and the papers will doubtless be recognized by 
the court as valid.' 

** He informed me that the news of the recov- 
ery had been lately made known to him. As I 
arose to go he looked at me again so curiously 
that I was fearful he would tell me what I feel is 
true. What contradictory creatures we women 
are! 

" * Can John Gray be informed that the papers 
are found ? * I asked. 

** *I think so. Yes, without a doubt he ought 
to know it, and will,' said he, and then I left 
him. 

" And now, Angela, about my dream. It was 
a prophecy, and it had a mission, I began to 
realize it as soon as I entered the long office of 
Harvey & Elliott. There sat the row of clerks, 
and there by a table sat the principal of the firm, 
himself writing with his left hand very rapidly. 
He as well as the clerks appeared to be much 
hurried. Everything was exactly as in my dream. 
I was alone in the strange room, and no one ap- 
peared to take any notice of me. I had to sit 
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there and hear the scratch, scratch of those horrid 
pens when I was waiting for something else I 
longed so earnestly to see. Howard had not 
entered with me, but had been requested to step 
around to an outer office, and so I was alone. By 
and by a man entered and laid beside Mr. Har- 
vey the package, just as I had seen him do in my 
dream. Then he went out again. And still they 
wrote on, on, until it seemed as though I never 
was before so impatient and irritated, until I rec- 
ollected that just such sensations had marked my 
dream experiences. 

" At last the great man looked up and turned 
to me with a smile, * I hope you will pardon me, 
Miss Dunbar, but we have been compelled to 
make out an invoice (I think he called it) of lum- 
ber for some gentlemen who were to be here by 
four o'clock. I was afraid it would be called for 
before it could be completed, as it is past the 
hour now. There is some delay, and I am glad 
of it, as it gives me time to attend to the object 
of your visit, as I should, by the way, in any case. 
Is this the lost packet ?* he asked, handing it to me. 

** * I should say so. I am sure it is,* I said, 
trembling with eagerness when I considered, as I 
did at that moment, how much its possession and 
its loss had cost the owner, John Gray. I asked 
where it was found. 
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** * It was firmly wedged into the crack of a log 
branded C. R. L. C. (Connecticut River Lum- 
ber Company), and which came from up country 
in your district. It would, without doubt, have 
been overlooked* or tossed one side had I not 
given special direction about the one described 
to me by Mr. Whitney some time ago, without the 
slightest expectation, however, of any such being 
found. I promised Mr. Whitney because he 
urged the matter so strongly/ 

** * It was very kind of you,* I murmured. 

** ' Not at all,' he replied, with bluff courtesy 
which became him well. *And now may I 
ask * 

** At that moment the gentleman for whom he 
had been preparing the invoice entered, and al- 
though he Vas evidently curious to know the 
source of my knowledge aboiit the packet being 
found in his possession, he had no chance to com- 
plete his inquiries. And so we came away car- 
rying the precious papers with us ; precious, for 
they prove John Gray's story was true, and that 
he went to the bank for the purpose he said he 
did. Angela, do you now see the meaning and 
purpose of my dream ? But for that and my rec- 
ognition of Mr. Harvey, and Howard's journey to 
Scituate to ' make inquiries, the packet would 
never have been discovered, in all probability. 
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Think of its loss at the Bend, and of its passage 
down the long, winding river to Scituate, and its 
preservation — for what ? 

" My prophetic soul tells me it is to clear the 
innocent and help to condemn the guilty, as well 
as to establish our identity." 

After a few sisterly sentences the letter closed 
and Angela sat pondering over the strange cir- 
cumstance attending the restoration of the lost 
packet. A shiver of apprehension ran through 
her frame at thinking what ihey might contain. 
Willing, yes, more than willing to give up all 
claim to the Gray fortune, if she might know she 
were really a Dunbar and the daughter of the 
dear, tender lady whom she loved and so longed 
to claim as her own mother. Would she love 
her as she did Jessie now if it was proved that 
she herself was the daughter? How she had 
longed for the dear, true mother love no one 
knew, for she had told no one but her God, and 
had let her tears fall nowhere because of it ex- 
cept on her pillow in the darkness of night. 
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CHAPTER XXIIT. 

A MIDNIGHT VISIT. 

IN her own room in another part of the build- 
ing Miss Chisselhurst was already asleep. 
A cunning little lace-trimmed cap shaded a face 
which looked far more youthful now than when 
her dark eyes were wide open, their expression 
was always so puzzling. Secrets unfathomable 
seemed to be lurking in their mysterious depths. 
The soft light threw a faint glimmer over the 
furniture, and crept in ghostly fashion toward a 
deep, dark, lurking-place behind the bed in the 
corner. Here the commode obtruded, and here 
the window draperies swept in ample folds. A 
friend might stand there unobserved or a foe lie 
hidden. 

Hush ! It was a figure then, and behind the 
cover of the tall armchair it is approaching the 
bed, slowly, stealthily, surely. A tall, slender girl, 
with dark eyes gleaming with hate and a fixed 
intensity of purpose that goads you, immovable 
reader, into wondering with bated breath what 
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that purpose may be, and the terrible chances of 
its fulfillment. She draws nearer the bed, and 
glances at its occupant in fierce scorn. 

** And so he prefers her to me ! Ah ! I was 
right," drawing back the cap a little, '* false hair; 
false creature throughout," she muttered. " She 
doesn't care for him. She thinks he is rich. 
But I'll tell her. Oh, how I hate her ! ** shaking 
the sleeping girl roughly. 

** What is it ? " cried Miss Chisselhurst, sitting 
up in bed and drawing her cap closer. ** What 
is it, Lizette ? Is anyone sick? " 

"No, I want to talk with yt)u, that is all. 
But first you must dress yourself. I may have 
to take you into another part of the house before 
we part and you may as well be prepared." 

There was an odd compound of command and 
threat expressed in the girl's tone which made 
Miss Chisselhurst rise and wonderingly complete 
her toilet. She did not remove her cap, however, 
which Lizette observing, said, as she went out, 
** I will be back in a minute.*' 

Miss Chisselhurst took advantage of her ab- 
sence to arrange her hair. Outside of the door 
Lizette waited some minutes in silence. 

** She's got her wig mounted by this time," 
said she at last to herself, contemptuously, toss- 
ing her own black, curly head, and she entered 
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to find Miss Chisselhurst as carefully dressed as 
if it were noonday instead of midnight. 

For a full minute they stood there, looking 
steadily at each other, scanning each other's 
faces as if life depended upon the remembrance 
of every lineament. 

** Do you love him ? '* at last burst forth Liz- 
ette, with the intensity of her emotions plainly 
expressed by the clenched hand extended to grasp 
Miss Chisselhurst's shoulder, and in the gleam- 
ing eyes still studying her face. 

** Do I love — whom ? " answered the lady, as if 
not in the least moved by the inquiry. 

" Joseph Warren," hissed the girl. " Do you 
love him ? Answer me." 

** And is this your object in getting me up at 
midnight to answer a question like that ? If so, 
I will just go to bed again," said Miss Chissel- 
hurst, beginning to unfasten her clothes. 

" Not all my object. But first you must an- 
swer my question." 

** But suppose I refuse ? Suppose instead I 
ask [{you love Joseph Warren ? " 

** Then I will tell you. I do love him, and so 
well that four years ago I left home, friends, 
everything, for his sake. I love him so well that 
I would die for him, that to give him happiness I 
would sacrifice everything, anything. Every 
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drop in my veins beats for him, every throb of 
my heart is his, every thought and every dream 
of my soul is for him, and every day I live I love 
him better." 

Miss Chisselhurst gazed at her in astonishment. 
She had never for one moment suspected the girl 
was capable of so much deep feeling. A sudden 
thought caused her to ask : 

** Are you his wife, Lizette ? " 

** In the sight of God, I am. Four years ago 
we solemnly pledged ourselves to live for each 
other's interests. He did not wish to marry. He 
must make money first. We would be true, and 
by and by we would go away and be married and 
live together. But a few years we must wait, he 
said." 

** And so you left your home, Lizette, for this 
mockery of promise ? *' 

" It was not a mockery,*' said the girl sharply. 
** He loved me and loves me still, or would, if 
you did not try to get him away from me with 
your hateful ways. Oh, you need not deny it. 
I have stood where I could watch your sweet 
words and sweeter smiles. Only last night I 
heard you tell him that you should miss him so 
much when you went away, as if coaxing him to 
love you. I understand your meaning. You 
want to marry him because you think he is rich. 
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The rich lumberman would be a fine match for 
you. But I tell you," leaning suddenly forward, 
"that he is not rich, but is a poor man." 

" How do you know ? " asked Miss Chissel- 
hurst. 

**I know because he told me so. It is not six 
months ago since he said if he did not get a cer- 
tain sum of money he must fail." 

" Did he get it ? " asked Miss Chisselhurst in a 
quiet voice, belied, however, by the eager gleam 
in her eyes. Lizette, in her high- wrought mood 
did not observe it. 

" Yes, he did," she said, ** but a few thousand 
dollars is not riches to a man like Joseph War- 
ren, with expensive tastes and a position to keep 
before the world. I tell you he is a poor man." 

" Yet he has influential friends to help him, or 
he could not have so easily extricated himself 
from his business troubles ; and friends of this 
sort are not to be slighted in reckoning up a 
man's advantages," said Miss Chisselhurst in a 
calculating tone. ** They are as good as a mine, 
sometimes.'* 

** Who said anything about friends ? I didn't. 
He relies upon himself and his own efforts 
entirely." 

** But you said that he got the money needed 
to keep him from ruin." 
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** So I did, but you need not keep to that so 
persistently. I toj^^you simply to prove to you 
that he is not the rich man you thought him.*' 

" But the world calls him rich, Lizette. Sup- 
pose I take the general idea instead of yours ? " 

** Then you would be a fool for your pains. 
You would only marry a rich man to find him 
poor." 

•* But riches are not everything, ** said Miss 
Chisselhurst in a soft, musing tone, which seemed 
to goad her hearer deeply. * * I would not marry 
a man for riches nor refuse him fdr being 
poor. Mr. Warren is handsome and agreeable. 
He has many friends. If not rich, he may be 
some time, for he is enterprising and energetic, 
and possesses all the qualities which go to make 
up success, and eventually, riches. A poor girl 
like myself might do much worse than to marry 
a man like Mr. Warren, especially,** and her head 
drooped shyly, ** if she loved him.** 

Lizette started to her feet, while a sudden flush 
sped to her face, only to leave it pallid as death 
a moment later. 

*^ So you know the meaning of love, and that 
it is like nothing else ? You know, too, that he 
is like no other man in the world. You would 
marry him even if he were poor ? ** 

" I did not say so, Lizette. Yet I do know 
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that love is like nothing else, and I say again, I 
would not refuse a man because of his poverty. 
Instead of this, I would marry him the sooner, 
that I might take my place beside him and help 
him fight his way to fortune. It would be joy 
enough to be at his side, to sit by his fireside, 
and to know that I, and I only, was first, best 
and dearest to him of all the world. Why should 
I care for riches when I had all this ? " 

" O, blessed Mary ! and she loves him like 
that, " cried the poor girl, flinging herself on to 
the floor, and burying her face in her hands. A 
look of remorse shone in the eyes of the girl 
standing before her. But it quickly vanished, 
and she stood silently looking down at the droop- 
ing figure with an implacable gaze. As Lizette 
did not move nor speak, Miss Chisselhurst at 
last said, yawning as she spoke: 

" I am tired, Lizette, and you are nervous and 
excited. Had we not best separate ? *' 

** Separate ? No, not until I have won from 
you the promise that you will not marry Joseph 
Warren." 

" But I shall certainly not make you any such 
promise, unless I have a better reason for not 
marrying him than the simple fact that he is poor. 
Poverty is not a crime,'* she said in a low, deter- 
mined tone, ** and nothing short of knowing Mr. 
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Warren to be an unprincipled man would lead 
me to make the promise you ask." 

"But if I could prove to you that he was," 
said Lizette eagerly, lifting a pale, frenzied face 
for a moment. ** If I could prove to you that he 
is not a good man, that he has done things that 
would make him liable to imprisonment, for in- 
stance. Mind, I don't say that he has done them, 
but if he had, would it make a difference ? " 

"Certainly it would, Lizette. I would not 
marry such a man, though I loved him in the way 
I have said. But what is the consideration to 
me ? Mr. Warren is an honorable man, one who 
is universally respected." 

"True," said Lizette, in a more contained 
manner. 

" Therefore," said Miss Chisselhurst in a deter- 
mined manner, '*let us not talk about it any more. 
A man like Mr. Warren is not lightly to be set 
aside by a woman who loves him, even though he 
has chosen to cast aside the too easily won affec- 
tions of a foolish girl. The devotion seems to 
me to be entirely upon your side, if I may say 
so, and rests upon your assertion alone. Your 
story seems scarcely so worthy of credence as 
the unspotted pledge of Mr. Warren's upright 
and honorable conduct before the world." 

Miss Chisselhurst's tones, so ladylike, reason- 
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able, and clearly enunciated, seemed to drive 
Lizette to greater frenzy. 

" So you will not believe me. Come, I thought 
I might have to convince you in some other way 
than by mere words, and so I told you to dress 
yourself. Come. But stay! Swear on this book 
you believe in — you do believe it, do you not ? " 

**Yes,** said Miss Chisselhurst, reverently, 
glancing at the Bible Lizette took from the 
table. 

"Then swear that as true as your name is 
Vera Chisselhurst that you will not betray what 
I shall impart to you.'* 

But a moment's hesitation and Miss Chissel- 
hurst laid her white hand on the book and re- 
peated the words after Lizette. 

** There, I have sworn it. Now prove to me 
that Mr. Warren is not a good, true man as God 
and the world judge men, and I will never marry 
him, even though I loved him better than I do 
now.** 

** Nor try to make him love you ? " 

** No, nor try to make him love me." 

**Then come," and with a light, lissom tread 
Lizette lead the way from the room, along the 
corridor, past corners and angles of t'^e large 
hotel until they reached the room occupied by 
Mr. Warren. 
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" He is away," explained Lizettej- entering 
with a key which she took from her pocket, 
**and he will not return until to-morrow. Tell 
me," suddenly facing about, " why did you come 
to this room that day ? ** 

** I think I explained it to you. I wanted to 
look out the window." 

**Bah! I know better.** 

"Very well, if you must have it, I will give 
you another reason. It is sometimes a pleasant 
revelation to a girl to enter the room occupied 
by the man she loves. You can understand this, 
Lizette.*' 

Without a word Lizette turned to a portion of 
the wall which was handsomely paneled and 
touched a concealed spring, the head of which 
did not appear to be larger than a pin's 
point. 

** He did it himself. He can do anything," 
said Lizette, pointing to a small closet revealed 
by the sliding panel, and so closely hid that no 
one could by any possibility detect its presence. 
The audacity of the arrangement in a hotel like 
the Derby House struck Miss Chisselhurst, how- 
ever, with startling force. 

Lizette drew forth a small bag, or satchel, 
which she held up for Miss Chisselhurst* s in- 
spection. 
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" See ! ** said she, deftly unloosing straps and 
buckles and shaking it briskly. 

A gentleman's long, light overcoat had taken 
its place. 

Miss Chisselhurst was filled with astonishment, 
and she stepped forward to examine it. How 
could this garment have been so quickly evolved 
from a satchel ? 

" Just a long, light, gray overcoat,*' she mur- 
mured. 

" Yes, but see ! Now it is a dark one," said 
Lizette, turning it inside out. ** Both sides are 
thoroughly finished. A dark one, next a light 
one ! An article like this, capable of being a 
bag, a light overcoat and then a dark one, makes 
a valuable disguise, supposing one is needed. As 
Mr. Warren has the garment, it is but natural to 
suppose he wears it sometimes," turning a face so 
charged with fear and horror that Miss Chissel- 
hurst put out her hand quickly. 

** Enough, Lizette, I will never marry him, 
never." 

•* And you yet love him well enough to keep 
his secret. Remember you have sworn." 

"Yes, I remember," and turning away from 
Lizette she ran pantingly along the corridor to 
her own room, her soft, stockinged feet making 
too ghostlike a patter to awaken more tangible 
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echoes than a throbbing, aching pity for the girl 
she had left. 

Before she retired, she fastened the door of 
her room securely, leaving the key in the lock, 
and soon she slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, 
for the interview had been a harassing one which 
it had taxed all her powers to maintain. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SIDE LIGHTS. 

THE day following the event just narrated,Miss 
Chisselhurst wrote a note to the Attorney- 
General. In response to its contents he came 
immediately to Derby, and in the afternoon of 
the same day Miss Chisselhurst stood in his 
presence in a retired office belonging to the 
county solicitor. He arose as she entered and 
greeted her cordially, saying as he did so : 

*• I know you have something of importance to 
communicate by your looks, as well as by your 
letter." 

" I have," she said gravely. Taking the seat 
he offered her she began at once to speak of 
Lizette. 

That Miss Chisselhurst was evidently known 
to him already, and that he shared in the great 
and growing suspicion regarding Mr. Warren was 
apparent in the interview. He listened, there- 
fore, with interest to her disclosures. 

** Nothing," said Miss Chisselhurst at the close. 
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'*was ever so repugnant as the course I was 
compelled to pursue. The poor girl was scarcely 
herself, and I pitied her profoundly. But I 
steeled myself for the purpose. You remem- 
ber, sir, do you not,*' continued she, ** of teljing 
me that a girl named Lizette was believed by the 
foreman in the late trial to have uttered the 
words which the jurymen heard and which pro- 
ceeded from a room overhead." 

**I do," said the Attorney-General, "and that 
the room belonged to Mr. Warren." 

" You may also recollect that when I brought 
you the information regarding the witness's re- 
covery, and the other facts relative to the proofs 
gleaned by myself in Villareste, Canada, that 
I also mentioned a girl who once lived there, 
named Lizette Laphane, a girl of French parent- 
age, and of great beauty, who had eloped with 
some unknown person four years ago. The 
girl at the hotel is the same Lizette, and she 
eloped to follow the fortunes of Joseph Warren.*' 

** This is an interesting fact, Miss Chisselhurst, 
and may lead to others, if you are perfectly 
sure." 

** It has led to others, sir, and I am quite sure. 
This girl," she continued, ** has generally worked 
in the hotel where Mr. Warren has boarded, 
sometimes as table-girl, sometimes as chamber- 
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maid. She knows all about him, and is devoted 
to his interests. At the time of the bank tragedy 
she was at work at the Junction House at Gro- 
verdale.** 

•* Did she carry the note to Mr. Dunbar at 
Phoenix Hall ? " 

" No, she did not. This very question puzzled 
me for a long time, and at first led me astray. It 
was certainly not Lizette, as she did not leave 
the Junction House that day, except for a few 
minutes at a time. It was at this house the met- 
amorphosis took place which has lately become 
known to you. I have learned how it was man- 
aged. At three o'clock on Decoration Day, Mr. 
Warren, carrying a small satchel and dressed in a 
new dark suit, which he has never since worn, 
stepped on to the train at Derby Station to go to 
Groverdale Junction. He went straight to the 
Junction House and to his room there, which is 
kept ready for his occupation at any time. He 
said that he had a sick headache and did not 
wish to be disturbed. He looked very pale. But 
he stepped back a moment later to tell the land- 
lord that he somewhat expected a friend on the 
next train, and if he came to send him up to his 
room, but no one else. 

" The friend was not seen to arrive except by 
Lizette, who told the landlord that she herself 
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conducted the stranger to Mr. Warren's room. 
Certainly, at about half-past four, a tall, hand- 
some gentleman, dressed in a dark overcoat, with 
long whiskers, emerged from his apartment, and 
seeing a boy in the hall, called to him and told 
him to. ask Lizette to carry a cup of coffee to 
Mr, Warren. Lizette, who was without doubt 
waiting for this very order, immediately filled it. 

** * Who is that man ?* asked the landlord of 
Lizette when she returned. 

" * Mr. Warren's friend,' she replied. 

" * I didn't see him,* said the landlord, * and he 
didn't register.' 

" * I saw him, and showed him to Mr. Warren's 
room,* said Lizette. 

" The landlord then inquired if Mr. Warren 
was better, and Lizette told him that Mr. War- 
ren said he felt a little better after drinking the 
coffee, that it did him good. At half-past five 
the strange gentleman returned to the Junction 
House, as Lizette affirmed, left again on the 
Grand Trunk for Montreal, only stopping to see 
Mr. Warren for a few minutes. Certainly no one 
else saw him go away this titney no more than he was 
seen tQ arrive in the first place. But at a quarter 
to six Mr. Warren himself came from his room, 
still looking quite pale, and returned to Derby on 
the train at that time. He went to the store of 
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Rufus Holmes & Co., and was one of the first to 
arrive on the scene of the tragedy." 

" It must have required great nerve," said the 
Attorney- General. ' * 

** He has great nerve. Now at this end of the 
route, when at the Junction House, he was sup- 
posed to be ill in his room, and Lizette was, her- 
self, presumably drinking his coffee, he was in 
reality in the streets of Derby dressed as repre- 
sented by the photographs taken by Mr. Whipple 
in dark clothes, light-colored overcoat.. His 
shoulders were slightly hunched, and he had a 
slight cast in one eye, while the right hand ap- 
peared to have lost the index finger. It was evi- 
dent that he meant to establish an alibi in case 
of arrest." 

** It is almost incredible,** said the Attorney- 
General, **how such a man could have gamed 
the public confidence as he has done." 

" Not when you consider, sir, how ready Derby 
people are to lend a helping hand. * An honest 
Warren,* they said, * deserved the best of treat- 
ment.* They believed him to be the honest 
brother, and resolved to help him. His energy 
is tremendous, his talents of unusual order, soon 
lifting him to his present place in the confidence 
of the public. It did not need the assertion of 
Lizette to convince me that he is not rich." 
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" So you learned this fact before." 

" I did. Mr. Warren represents the interests 
of Sterling & Sterling, of New York, that is all." 

" I met at the White Mountains last summer, 
a gentleman of that name. I wonder if it was 
the same man.** 

" Without doubt it was. He spends a portion 
of his summers there." 

** Why does he not let his connection with the 
lumber business be known ? '^ 

"A heavy lawsuit pending is the reason. 
Sterling pays Warren a large salary.** 

** But Warren owns many lots of wild land, so 
Hamlett says.*' 

** Did Hamlett tell you when it was pur- 
chased ? ** 

** Yes, two years ago last March." 

" But it was not paid for until last July. The 
sum paid then was six thousand dollars." 

" Do you think this was the crisis spoken of by 
Lizette ? ** 

** I do. If he did not pay for it at that time 
the property would pass from his hands, his 
credit would suffer, and the charge of the busi- 
ness fall into the hands of another man who 
stood ready to take the lots of Mr. Sterling. 
Mr. Warren knew that the money, nine thousand 
dollars, was in the vault, for five thousand of it 
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he paid to Mr. Dunbar himself, and the remain- 
ing four was handed to him by Mr. Arlington in 
Warren's presence. He was called in while pass- 
ing the house by the cashier himself, and asked 
to change a bill.** 

** Did he understand the business going on at 
the time, its purpose and import ? " 

** I cannot say as to that, whether it was ex- 
plained or not, but there were several large piles 
of bills on the desk at the time. He must have 
seen them." 

** Warren was one of the men who discussed 
the plan at Jones's office," said the Attorney- 
General. ** That accounts for the murder being 
carried out on the suicide plan. But how came 
John Gray to be involved in it? " 

** That I cannot explain at present. But 
Warren carried the letter of appointment to 
Gray, you may recollect." 

** Yes, but why did he write the letter to keep 
the cashier from the bank ? ** 

"Simply because he did not wish to commit 
murder. Burglary was his object." 

** Gray*s counsel thought the letter was the 
work of Miss Jessie Dunbar." 

** Jessie Dunbar? Impossible," cried Miss 
Chisselhurst starting to her feet. 

♦< Why, do you knQW h^r ? " 
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** No, I never met her, but I know Mrs. Dun- 
bar and Miss Gray. They told me that she was 
in Portland. But from what I learn of her 
character through them, I should say it was im- 
possible." 

**The letter was accepted as evidence by us." 

" Still I think it was a forgery and that War- 
ren wrote it He carried the letter of appoint- 
ment to Gray, and if he tampered with it he must 
have learned about the safe being set to open at 
five. Being so well disguised he did not expect 
to be recognized by Mr. Dunbar if he came to 
the bank." 

** Lapham has played the part of a villain in 
the matter," said the Attorney-General. Lap- 
ham was the landlord of the Junction House. 

** He evidently feared to offend Warren, who 
has brought him much custom, by mentioning 
the friend who came to see Warren that day," 
said Miss Chisselhurst, " but he positively affirms 
that he never for one moment dreamed that it 
was Warren himself. He chanced to see the 
photographs taken by Whipple, and he thought 
it resembled the man who came to the hotel, ex- 
cept in the color of the overcoat, that was dark- 
colored. He did not mention it, for it was a 
serious charge to bring against one of his guests, 

or the friend of a guest, He made a few pri' 
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vate inquiries, but could learn nothing satisfac- 
tory to himself, nor to me, when I broached the 
matter to him. So I took the matter to Ham- 
lett. Warren's sudden disappearance at the 
Junction House just as the mysterious stranger 
started up were the facts I had to work on." 

In speaking with the Attorney-General Miss 
Chisselhurst dropped her affected, lisping man- 
ner and appeared to be simply an earnest, wide- 
awake young lady, and as such commanded his 
respect and admiration. 

** You have done us valuable service. Miss 
Chisselhurst. And now I have a piece of infor- 
mation to share with you. It is this. The 6iis- 
ing proofs have been found." 

** Indeed, that is fortunate," said she, adding 
with a smile, " being a woman, I shall next ask 
you how and by whom thev were discovered ? " 

"By Miss Jessie Dunbar," and he related the 
facts of her dream and its astonishing fulfill- 
ment. 

** Strange, indeed,** said Miss Chisselhurst. 

** Miss Dunbar seemed to suspect Warren 
from the first/* said the Attorney-General. 

** Indeed,** said the lady. 

**She attached great weight, I think, to the 
button she picked up from under the window in 
tb? coal rpgin. At least, I gathered so from her 
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manner at the inquest. She noticed one missing 
from the shoe of Warren." 

** How inconsequent most women are," said 
Miss Chisselhurst a little loftily. 

"Not Miss Dunbar? *' 

'* No. Well, as I said before, I have never 
met her, but all agree that she is very lovely in 
looks and character. Miss Gray has talked to 
me by the hour about her, and her mother reads 
me her letters. I wish I could meet this beauti- 
ful girl. It would give me much pleasure." 

'* You would certainly be friends, Miss Chis- 
selhurst.** 

** I doubt it, sir. I doubt one so perfect car- 
ing for me, and, I am sorry to say, I like only 
those who like me,** said Miss Chisselhurst in 
the charming manner which convinced the At- 
torney-General that the young lady before him 
had not always been in her present position in 
society. He wondered what conjunction of cir- 
cumstances had led her to choose the life of a 
detective, so repugnant, one would say, to a lady 
like herself. 

He knew very little about her, in fact. Ham- 
lett recommended her, giving as earnest of her 
abilities several clues she had already discovered 
which might lead to the solution of the bank 
jnystery, generally recognized as such still, al- 
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though John Gray was serving his sentence in 
the State prison. 

" Will you allow me to ask jrou one question ? " 
he asked her, as she arose to leave the office. 

She turned an inquiring face toward him. 

'^ How did you succeed in eliciting so much 
from Lizette ? " 

She shook as if from a blow — but answered in 
a moment with what bravery she could. 

** Lizette pledged me to keep her secret," and 
waiting for no further questions Miss Chissel- 
hurst glided from the office, leaving the gentle- 
man gazing after her with puzzled looks. 

" The ways of women are past finding out," he 
said to himself. '* I did not think she would per- 
jure herself even to further the ends of justice.'* 



I 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

AN ALIBI. 

ON the 20th of March, 1886, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, Joseph Warren, clothed in 
an elegant fur overcoat and cap to match, came 
dashing through the streets of Derby, his splen- 
did cutter, with its fleecy robes and handsome 
bays, making as fine a turnout, it was said, as 
there was in the State. As he drew rein at the 
Derby House, a hostler stepped from the stable 
to care for his team, but, waving him aside, War- 
ren said: 

•" No, I will go to the stable. Bess does not 
seem just right. I must see to her myself," and 
he was about to drive more slowly toward the 
stable, when Sheriff Bailey and Deputy Steams 
turned in from the street and stood before him. 

In another instant the lumberman was arrested 
for the double crime of burglary and murder. 

A shade of pallor passed over his massive 
features, but not a muscle betrayed either anger 
or apprehension, 
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** You have made a great mistake, gentlemen,*' 
said he, ** but I will go with you at once. See 
here, Charlie," calling out to the hostler, "just 
look Bess over and see what is the matter with 
her. I thought it might be her shoulder. Any- 
way, rub it well, and Charlie '* 

**Yes, sir." 

" Upon second thought, have Munson down to 
look at her. He will know at once what ails 
her ; " and turning away he accompanied Mr, 
Bailey and the deputy down the street to the 
office of Justice Hare. 

" Isn't the Attorney-General in town ? " he 
asked the sheriff. 
. "Yes." 

" Ask him to step over, won't you ? " 

" He is here, sir." 

" That is good," and his splendid figure for a 
moment filling the doorway, Warren entered the 
office in advance of thft sheriff, speaking in an 
easy tone to the officers sitting there, among 
them being Solicitor Hartwell and the Attorney- 
General. 

As the elegantly clad prisoner stood in their 
midst they seemed to feel their position much 
more than did Mr. Warren himself. Affairs in 
country towns like Derby are much more re- 
stricted than in cities, with their many centered 
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interests. The educated, social, wealthy men 
formed a class by themselves, often meeting with 
their legs under each other's tables, in a social, 
free-handed way. The set included doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, a lew rich farmers and men 
who, like Warren, had come to the front from 
sheer force of talent and energy. 

Sheriff Bailey, though not a rich man, was 
highly respected. Only six months ago he had 
made a trip westward with Mr. Warren to pur- 
chase each for their own use a pair of horses. 
The mare Bess, just left to the care of the hostler, 
was one of them. Justice Hare belonged to the 
same political party with Warren, and together 
they had hobnobbed and joined issue against 
the opposition. The Attorney-General had dined 
as the guest of Warren at the Derby House, 
during the late trial. 

So it will be seen there was some reason for 
the embarrassment which fell upon the gentle- 
men meeting for the first time in the position of 
accused and accusers. 

As I have said, Warren bore it with the utmost 
equanimity. Bowing courteously, he stood with 
perfect composure until asked to sit by Justice 
Hare, He did so, and turned an attentive face 
toward the justice. 

** Mr. Warren," said the latter, **you have 
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been arrested on a warrant made out at the time 
of the inquest, according to the notification of 
Coroner James given me to apprehend, examine 
and secure for trial the person accused of com- 
plicity in the murder of James H. Dunbar." 

**I am not the person you are looking for," 
said Mr. Warren quietly, and without the least 
sign of agitation. 

** That will have to be proven," said the justice. 

'' Can the examination take place this after- 
noon ? " 

'* Yes, in an hour's time," returned the jus- 
tice, consulting his watch. ** It will take place 
at the courthouse. The witnesses have already 
been summoned, as a search warrant made out. 
No delay has been allowed, as it is necessary 
to complete the examination before nightfall, if 
possible.** 

** A search warrant, did you say? It will do 
no good, unless Lizette, the French girl em- 
ployed at the Derby House, is called upon to aid 
the search. She alone understands the opening 
of the repository where all important evidences 
are kept." 

The Attorney-General turned around to stare 
at this prisoner. His coolness was astounding 
in the face of a revelation like this, when it was 
considered also that the satchel overcoat was 
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hidden in the secret closet, according to Miss 
Chisselhurst. 

" I arranged the receptacle myself," said War- 
ren, ** and called Lizette to witness the articles 
stored away in it, and I explained to her the 
method of opening it. The reason of this was 
that she understands how they came into my pos- 
session, and why I wished to preserve them." 

The justice stepped to the telephone and de- 
livered the message to the search officer already 
at the Derby House. 

** Tell Lizette that Warren desires her to open 
the secret closet and to get the articles there 
stored.** 

Then, with some relaxation from his judicial 
sternness, the justice said to the prisoner : 

** The magnitude of the offense of which you 
are charged makes it necessary to examine care- 
fully all the witnesses summoned." 

** Certainly, that is your bounden duty. You 
cannot do otherwise. But as you doubtless 
understand, my present position is so irksome 
that I naturally wish to be relieved of it as soon 
as possible. I suppose I can speak for myself." 

"Certainly, if you consent thereto. By law, 
you understand, you are not compelled to answer 
a single question unless you choose, and as the 
law directs I shall caution you that, as the ques- 
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tions and answers will be written and preserved 
to be used in case of a trial, that you should 
answer truly, if at all, Mr. Warren," 

** I should certainly do so." 

** You can answer such questions as you choose 
to answer, but at any time that you decline to 
answer farther your examination can cease. Like- 
wise, you can refuse to answer any question which 
you do not choose to answer." 

** I shall choose to answer any question you 
may ask me," said the prisoner. 

The courthouse was not far distant. As they 
approached it, Lizette was seen advancing with 
the officer, who was carrying a satchel and a small 
trunk. As soon as she saw the prisoner she 
rushed toward him and threw herself before him, 
in spite of the sheriff's restraining hand. 

" Is it you, then, Lizette ? ** said Warren, in a 
tone full of gentleness and reproach. 

** P, no, don't believe it was I. It was that 
hateful Miss Chisselhurst. I lied to her, and 
she swore a solemn oath that she would never, 
never tell,** 

"You lied to her ?*' said the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, sternly. 

" Yes, I told her Mr. Warren was poor and a 
bad man, for I knew nothing but that would 
make her let him alone. O forgive me, forgive 
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me. Tell me that I am not the one who has 
brought you here." 

** There, there, Lizette, my good girl, never 
mind. You can tell the truth now, what you 
know of it, and I will tell the rest.** 

*^ I will," said she, wiping her eyes and look- 
ing eagerly into his face. 

They entered the building, and court was soon 
convened. The witness, Lizette Laphane, evinced 
so much agitation that it was deemed best not to 
allow her to be present during the examination of 
the prisoner. She was therefore taken to a small 
outer office, where she remained. 

After the prisoner was sworn he was asked: 

" What is your name ? " 

** Joseph C. Warren.'* 

" Have you ever been engaged in any nefari- 
ous undertakings ? ** 

** Never.** 

" Where were you on the 30th of last May, in 
the afternoon between four o'clock and half-past 
five. " 

" In my room at the Junction House, Grover- 
dale." 

** Does anyone know this to be true ? " 

"Yes." 

" How many persons know it ? " 

^* Three.** 
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** Who are they ? 

** Myself, the girl named Lizette, and my 
brother." 

The justice stared at the prisoner. 

" Have you a brother, Mr. Warren ? " 

'' I have.'* 

'* What is his name ? ** 

'^ James B. Warren." 

** Is not James Warren believed to be dead ? *' 

" I cannot say. I know he is alive, and was 
present in my room that day." 

" On Decoration Day ? " 

"Yes." 

** He knew, you say, that you were at the 
Junction House at the hours named? ** 

"Yes.'' . 

" How does he know ? " 

** Because he saw me there.** 

" Why did you go to the Junction House ? " 

** I went to meet him, my brother.** 

" Who made the appointment ? ** 

" He did. *' 

" How ? " 

"By letter.*' 

'* Have you the letter ? ** 

**Yes, it is in that small trunk beside you,*' 
pointing to the one brought by the officer. It 
was now handed to Warren, who unlocked it with 
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a small key taken from bis pocket. It seemed 
to contain little beside papers. Turning them 
over carelessly he produced, after some moments 
of search, a letter, which he handed to the jus- 
tice. It was a few lines traced with a pencil, 
bearing date and name, but not the place of writ- 
ing. It was worded as follows: 

" Meet me at the Junction House in Grover- 
dale, Decoration Day. Shall arrive on the 3:30 
train. Do not disappoint me. We may not see 
each other again for years. 

" Affectionately yours, 

"James B. Warren." 

** There is no wrapper, I see," remarked the 
justice. 

** No, I tore it off and destroyed it." 

"Why?'' 

** Because James refused to write to me unless 
I would destroy the postmark.** 

** Did he fear the postmark might betray his 
whereabouts ? " 

"Yes." 

" What is your brother's business ? ** 

For the first time Warren appeared to hesitate, 
but in a moment he replied, although in a lower 
tone: 

** He has no regular business." 

** Has he ever been engaged in any irregular 
transactions ? " 
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A flame of red shot up the prisoner's cheek. 

" I fear so.'* 

** What kind ? " 

*' Burglary/' 

" Of banks ? ** 

** I am afraid so." 

** Does the a/ias Big Jim or Three-fingered Jim 
belong to James Warren ? ** 

" It does, I believe." 

An announcement like this could not produce 
other than the most instant and complete con- 
sternation. 

'*Was James B. Warren, a//Vw Three-fingered 
Jim, concerned in the bank robbery of 
Derby ? " 

"That I cannot say.** 

** You mean you decline to say ? " 

**No, 1 mean that I do not know." 

** Has he lost a finger from the right hand ? '* 

'*Hehas." 

" That gives him the name, does it ? " 

"Undoubtedly." 

" Was he with you at the Junction House be- 
tween four and half -past five ? " 

**No.'' 

*• Where was he?" 

" I don't know." 

" When did he leave the Junction House?" 
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** I cannot tell. I was in my room and did 
not see him go at all." 

" What time did he leave your room, then ? *' 

** Between four and five o'clock, I should say.** 

** What time did he return ? ** 

** Between five and six." 

** Where were you when he returned ? " 

"Still in my room." 

'* Were you sick ? " 

** Yes, I had the sick headache." 

** Did anyone enter your room while he was 
away?** 

" Yes." 

"Who was it?** 

" Lizette. She was there at work, and came 
to bring me some coffee.** 

** Who asked her to do so.** 

" My brother. I was so sick I could not raise 
my head from the pillow. I asked him to have 
her sent up with some coffee.*' 

** Did she bring it ? ** 

"Yes.** 

'*Did you drink the coffee ?" 

'^I did.** 

'* How did your brother appear when he re- 
turned ? ** 

** I did not observe closely. I was still quite 
sick,'* 
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" What did he say ? " 

" He said that he must go on the train, and 
that it was about to start. He asked me how I 
was, and I told him a little better, and that I 
should be all right, I thought, soon,*' 

"Is that all?'' 

''No. I asked him what his business was 
now, and if he was leading a different life." 

" What did he say ? " 

" He told me that he was as honest as the day." 

** Why did he wish you to meet him ? ** 

'* We had not seen each other for years." 

" Did you believe what he said about his being 
honest ? " 

''No." 

«* Why ? " 

" Because he did not look like it." 

*'How?" 

** His face was darkened by some process, and 
he wore false whiskers." 

" How did you know this ? " 

" He is not naturally darker than I, and I 
knew his whiskers were false, because I examined 
his face as he leaned over me." 

" How ? " 

"As I lay on the bed. He stooped to ask 
me how I was." 

*' Did you charge him with being disguised ? " 
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« No." 

**I preferred to take his word that he was 
honest.** 

** When you knew he was not ? *' 

" Yes. Put yourself in my place, and you will 
see it was a natural wish." 

** Do you love your brother ? " 

« I do." 

" And yet you give him away ! " 

** I do not. I make no charge against him. I 
simply affirm that he was at the Junction House 
at the time named." 

** How was he dressed when he left you ? " 

" In a dark suit, dark overcoat and a Derby 
hat." 

** Did he carry a satchel ? " 

"No." 

'* Was not his overcoat light instead of dark ?*' 

" No, it was dark." 

The justice looked puzzled. The witness 
observed it, and said calmly, *' Perhaps you had 
better examine the small bag beside you." 

The justice drew it toward him, fumbling 
awkwardly with the straps. He could not open 
it. 

" Let me do it," said Warren. 

It took him some time; in fact, he tried several 
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times before succeeding. But at last it fell 
apart into the voluminous folds of an overcoat. 
The justice started back, but quickly recovered 
his judicial gravity. 

" Did he have on this curious garment, Mr. 
Warren ? " 

'* He did, I think." 

** Are you not certain ? ** 

« No, but I think that he did." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" Because he left it with Lizette." 

** How was that?" 

" When he went to the station he asked Lizette 
to walk down with him. She did so, and he left 
her for a moment, but soon returned. He had 
no overcoat, but carried in his hand a small bag, 
in fact, the article before you. Handing it to 
her he asked her if she would give it to me, and 
tell me to keep it for him until he wanted it." 

'* Did Lizette know where he went when he 
left her ? " 

«« No." 

*< Was it not a strange thing for her to go to 
the train with a stranger ? ** 

** Lizette thought he was a friend of mine/* 

*^ Lizette is a frien^ of yours, it seems." 

*^ Lizette is a poor girl, sir, who chose to fol- 
low me to the States, because she overheard me 
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la)^ that wages were higher here than in 
Canada." 

* * Did you not entice her away ? " 

'* No, most decidedly I did not, sir." 

*' Did she not come to the States in the same 
train with yourself, four years ago?" 

"Yes, but not in my company. I did not 
know she was on the train until I got to Island 
Pond/' 

** Did you know that she is supposed by her 
friends to have eloped with you ? ** 

** No, nor do I believe it." 

*^ Have you ever offered marriage to Lizette ? *' 

*'No." 

" Has she not a right to such an offer ? " 

** I don't understand you.*' 

** Is she not your wife in the sight of God, as 
she affirms ? ** 

" As Lizette affirms. Heaven ! what do you 
take me for ? ** said Warren, starting forward, 
but calming himself directly. ** Lizette is a 
good friend to me, and she has reason to be. 
Having been induced by my representations, 
though I made them innocently, of the advan- 
tage to be found in the States, to leave her own 
place, I felt that it was duty to make the advan- 
tages true in her case. In short, I have tried to 
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get her situations where she could command good 
wages, and she is grateful." 

"Mr. Warren, I see that this overcoat has two 
sides, both perfectly finished, one dark and the 
other light. Now you say that your brother left 
you wearing a dark overcoat. Do you think it 
was this overcoat, and worn on the dark 
side ? " 

"I do. These flaps, which are of imitation 
leather, and the other portions which comprise the 
satchel are made to turn inside, you perceive," 
said Warren, taking the garment. "It is a cu- 
rious affair," 

**Did you see and examine the photograph 
produced by Mr. Whipple at the inquest ? " 

"I did." 

" What kind of an overcoat did the original of 
the picture appear to have on ? " 

" A light colored one, I should say." 

'*Had you any suspicions that your brother 
might be implicated in the bank tragedy ? " 

** Not at first." 

'* Did you at any time ? " 

"You say I can decline to answer ? '' 

'' Yes." 

** I will decline to answer that question, then." 

" You affirm that your brother went from your 
presence and returned to it wearing the satchel 
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overcoat, and was absent during the hours in 
which the crime was committed ? " 

** I say that he probably wore the coat, since 
it was left by him in my care, and since the dark 
side corresponds to the one he had on. As for 
his absence when the crime was committed, I 
know that he is the person, not I, whom the pub- 
lic suspect. I can prove it by his evidence and 
Lizette's, and that I was in my room at the 
hotel at the time." 

** Setting aside the girl's testimony, how can 
you prove it by your brother ? " 

*^ By telegraphing to No. 4 St. Claire street, 
Montreal, the address he gave me." 

" If your story is true," said the justice, "to 
state the matter frankly, it looks to me as if your 
brother intended, when he left for Montreal, to 
shift the responsibility of the crime upon you." 

** Impossible." 

** Not impossible. You have the overcoat, and 
you look much alike, I have been told." 

" Yes, we look alike, and I have the overcoat. 
Something impelled me to keep it, and so I hid 
it away against a time when it might be needed. 
I did not feel as if it was right to destroy it. 
But I have his letter to show that he came to the 
Junction House that day, and besides, bad as he 
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is, he loves me, and would never let me suffer 
under a suspicion which he could remove." 

" You wish me to telegraph to No. 4 St Claire 
street, Montreal ? " 

**I do. He said that I might always hear 
from him by addressing him there." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS. 

T^HE justice wrote the following telegram: 

'* James A. Warren: — Let me know imme- 
diately whether you were in Derby the 30th of 
last May, and whether you wore the satchel over- 
coat. Your brother is under arrest, and you 
alone can save him. 

** Richard Hare, Justice'' 

After dispatching the telegram, the small 
trunk was examined. It contained, besides papers 
and letters, two photographs. One was a copy 
of the Whipple picture, the other a photograph 
of James A. Warren, taken by a Western artist, 
apparently some time previous. They bore a 
striking resemblance to each other, as well as to 
Warren himself, 

** Do these pictures represent your brother ? " 

" The one with the name written across the 
back does, I know, for he sent it to me himself 
about ^w^ years ago; the other is he, I think, 
but I do not know to a certainty." 

" Was this picture of Whipple's the first in- 
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timation you received that your brother was in 
the streets of Derby ? " 

" Yes." 

" Miss Vane swore that she saw him enter the 
bank. Why did you not make your suspicions 
known? " 

" I did not say that I had any suspicions.'' 

Struggling with apparently overwhelming emo- 
tion for a moment, Warren said at last, audibly : 

** Consider what I have suffered for years in 
having such a brother, and spare me further 
questions in that direction," 

** But you allowed an innocent man to suffer 
in his stead." 

** Consider that John Gray was a stranger, and 
he my brother, and that bad as he is, I love 
him." 

** But John Gray might have gone to the gal- 
lows." 

*< There was no danger of that. The proofs of 
my brother's visit were kept to be produced in 
case the verdict had been murder in the first de- 
gree." 

Did the man before them write the letter 
which was found by the Frenchman, Gabriel La 
Fieur, and which had so puzzled the prosecution 
as well as the defense in the late trial, and had 
he done it to save John Gray from the gallows ? 
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This Struck the mind of the Attorney-General 
with great force, and he did not reject it when 
he considered the other fearful alternation 
spoken of by Warren, the production of the over- 
whelming proofs against an erring but still loved 
brother. The justice was busy with the letters 
in the trunk. There was a large package tied 
together with a string, nearly all without wrap- 
pers. Some, however, bearing such postmarks 
as ** Denver, Col.," "St. Louis, Mo.,*' *^ Oak- 
land, Cal./' showed that the receiver had oc- 
casionally disobeyed the writer's injunction to 
destroy such evidences of his whereabouts. 

They were afifectionate, brotherly letters, reck- 
less in tone, but showing him to be not al- 
together devoid of a desire to be a different man 
and to lead a different life. It appeared to be 
his belief that he was bound to wicked courses 
by inherited tendencies, just as his brother was 
led into contrary directions by natural goodness. 
In more than one letter he alluded good humor- 
edly to his brother's " preaching habits." In 
another he said : 

" It's no use, Joe. I am as different from 
you as black is from white. I am proud of your 
honesty, but, as for me. there is no use in try- 
ing to be any different from what I was born to 
be. So spare your words, old man. for they are 
wasted on Yours truly, James A, Warren," 
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♦* Please write a portion of this letter yourself, 
Mr. Warren/* said Justice Hare. 

He did so without a moment's hesitation. 
There was but a slight resemblance, such as usu- 
ally marks the chirography of different members 
of the same family, 

** Read that," said he, handing to the justice 
a newspaper clipping which had fluttered unno- 
ticed to the floor. It was taken from a Colorado 
newspaper, presumably, as on the reverse side 
was a flaming advertisement of the " biggest boot 
and shoe store in Colorado," and was a detailed 
account of how nearly one of their most respected 
citizens, Mr. Joseph Warren, came to being 
lynched on the border, ^* Nothmg but the ap- 
pearance on the scene of the real culprit prevent- 
ed it. An act so daring and noble in a desperado 
like the notorious < Big Jim,* long suspected of 
being the brother of Joseph Warren, produced 
an instant revulsion on the minds of the mob. 
Warren was immediately released, and Big Jim 
allowed to ride away unmolested, '* etc., etc. 

** Is this account true, Mr. Warren?** asked 
the justice, much moved by the graphic picture 
of wild, Western life. 

" It is.** 

'* When did it occur ? '* 

" Seven years ago. As you will see, he is not 
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devoid of affection and noble feeling, or he would 
not have rescued me at the peril of his own life. 
He loves me, and to this fact I look for his aid 
in disentangling me from the web of circum- 
stances." 

" Well, I think that will do for the present, 
Mr. Warren." 

The only other witnesses at the justice's court, 
of importance, were Lizette and Mr. Lapham, 
the proprietor of the Junction House at Grover- 
dale. Hamlett and Miss Chisselhurst were both 
unaccountably absent. 

Although Lizette had not been present during 
the examination of Warren, Mr. Lapham had 
listened attentively throughout the proceedings. 
A changeable, timid, vacillating sort of man, 
he yet made an excellent landlord, for his char- 
acter was so amply rounded and accommodat- 
ingly proportioned that it possessed a smooth side 
to every customer. Warren's testimony had dis- 
sipated whatever doubts he may have possessed, 
and convinced him of the separate identity of the 
stranger who came to his house on the thirtieth. 

** Mr. Warren told me that he expected a friend," 
said Lapham. * * I didn't see him when he arrived, 
but it was nothing strange, for the house was full 
that day, being Decoration Day, and I was very 
busy. He might have come and gone a dozen 
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times and I not have seen him tJiat day. But I 
saw him when he asked for Lizette and spoke 
about the coffee. His ways and voice were as 
different as could be. I know it was Mr. War- 
ren, Mr. Joseph Warren, I mean.** 

" In what way was his manner different ? ** 

" He was a joking sort of a man. When he 
asked for Lizette, he said, * Mind now, landlord,' 
he said, ^Lizette' 

** < Is Lizette a pretty girl ? Joe always liked a 
pretty face,* said he. 

*^ * Yes,* said I, * she is, and a good girl, too.* 

" * I don*t doubt it, but I must have my joke,' 
said he. 

** * A poor joke your, friend would call it,* says I. 
* The hostler got a cuffing from him for making 
one like it.* 

** * He laughed and went off. Now that isn't 
Mr. Joseph Warren's way at all.' ** 

It certainly was not his way, as Lapham said, 
and the story went farther than the rest of his 
words to convince the justice of the truth of 
Warren* s assertion. There were many questions 
put and many answered by Lapham, but little of 
importance was elicited, and finally Lizette was 
called. She had been pacing the floor of the 
office in a restless fashion during the examination. 
As she entered she glanced quickly at Warren in 
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an appealing fashion. He answered by a kind, 
reassuring smile. Evidently much strengthened, 
she advanced firmly and stood before the justice, 
answering his questions simply and without a 
moment's hesitation. In every point she fully 
corroborated the statements of Warren. 

She stated concisely that Warren was in his 
room, ill with the sick headache between four 
and half-past five o'clock, and that she carried 
some coffee to him as requested to do by the 
visitor when he left, and that Warren drank it. 
She described the stranger exactly as Warren had 
done, and she said that he had asked her to 
walk down to the train with him and she did so ; 
that he disappeared in the crowd and returned a 
moment later without an overcoat, handing her 
the satchel, which he asked her to give into the 
care of Warren until he himself should call 
for it. 

As Lizette had not been present during the ex- 
amination of Warren this was a remarkable cor- 
roborative statement. She spoke distinctly, and 
with an air of perfect truth. 

** Did you know/' asked the justice, *' that 
the satchel was in reality an overcoat at the 
time ? " 

" No, sir." 

** When did you discover it? " 
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" When I gave it to Mr. Warren on my return 
from the station." 

** Where was he?" 

** In his room." 

** Did he take it at once ? " 

*' No." 

" What did he say ? " 

**He said, *Sohe left his satchel. I didn't 
know he had one.* I handed it to him then, I 
think. He was lying on the bed. He got up, 
sat on the side of it, took the satchel and began 
to pull at the straps. All at once it fell apart and 
I saw it was an overcoat." 

** Did Mr. Warren appear astonished ? " 

**Yes, he did. He looked frightened, I 
thought, but he said nothing except to ask me to 
help fix it up. It took us a long time, but we 
managed it at last, and then Mr. Warren said I 
must not say anything about it, for the man who 
left it was his brother, and he was afraid of get- 
ting him into trouble/* 

** Did you ever see these photographs ? ** asked 
the justice, showing them to her. 

** No,** said she, pressing forward with a look 
of surprise on her face. 

** Who do they resemble ? *' he asked. 

" The man who gave me the overcoat.** 
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** Did you ever think this overcoat belonged to 
Mr. Warren ? " 

" No, I knew it did not." 

"Then why did you tell Miss Chisselhurst 
that it belonged to Mr. Warren ?*' 

Lizette cast a distressed look at Mr. Warren. 

** You can step into the little office," said the 
justice. Warren did so. 

" I told her so/* said the girl in a low tone, 
^*to keep her from trying to catch him. She 
was set after him, as set as could be." 

" Why did you care ? " 

A red flame shot across the girl's white cheeks. 

<* Because," and then she faltered. 

'' Well ? " 

^* Because I — like him,*' said she simply, but 
with quiet pathos which touched the justice and 
caused him to ask kindly: 

" Has he promised to marry you ? '* 

** No, sir.** 

" What did you mean by saying that you were 
his wife in the sight of God ? '* 

*' Nothing, sir, except to frighten her into let- 
ting him alone." 

" Weren't you afraid she would tell ? " 

'* No, she swore so solemnly she would never 
tell." 

'' How ? " 
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'* She laid her hand on the Bible and swore 
never to tell, as true as her name was Vera Chis- 
selhurst." 

" Was it you who said at the Derby House, 
during the trial, that John Gray was not guilty 
and you knew it, to some person when the jury- 
men were there ? " 

" No, I never said it to anyone. I did not 
attend the trial, and I know nothing about it." 

** Who do you think it was ? " 

"One of the other girls, perhaps. Some of 
them went, and they seemed to be quite upset by 
it. Some were convinced of his guilt, others 
that he was innocent. I think it must have been 
the girls talking among themselves." 

After a long series of questions, which she 
answered fully and truthfully, to all appearances, 
agreeing with the statements previously made by 
Mr. Warren, she was allowed to sit down, which 
she did with an air of great relief. 

As she did so an officer entered with a telegram 
which he laid before the justice. It ran thus : 

" James Warren left for Quebec yesterday. 
Have sent your message to him." 

There was no signature. 
** Then a man named James Warren really ex- 
isted. This fact, if fact it was, went far toward 
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vouching for the truth of the statements made at 
the examination. 

" Do you require the presence of Miss Chis- 
selhurst ? ** inquired the justice. 

'^She has disappeared," was the reply, '*and 
no one at the hotel knows where she has 
gone." 

A gleam of suspicion shone in the eyes of the 
justice for a moment. The sudden disappear- 
ance of the principal accuser was mysterious, to 
say the least. 

" Where is Mr. Hamlett ? ** he inquired. 

'* He was recalled to Boston by the chief, but 
will be back in the morning." 

'* We will adjourn until to-morrow, then." 

The examination postponed, Warren was al- 
lowed to leave the courthouse, attended by Sheriff 
Bailey to his own rooms at the hotel. 

" A mere matter of legal form," said Mr. 
Bailey as he walked beside him. " Your acquittal 
is certain to take place in the morning. No one 
regrets more than I do the position I am obliged 
to fill." 

** You are but doing your duty/* said Warren, 
" Duty first is the watchword of all true men." 

As they neared the hotel he said to Mr. Bailey : 

" Will you mind going to the stable ? I want 
to know what Munson says about Bess." 
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• ** No, I don't mind," said Bailey. 

The hostler informed them that the mare was 
lame in her shoulder, so Munson said. Taking 
the sponge from the hostler's hand, Mr. Warren 
himself bathed the shoulder tenderly and blank- 
eted her, whispering meanwhile gentle words to 
the beautiful bay, who whinneyed her thanks and 
lapped his hands. 

Then Mr. Warren entered the hotel and went 
straight to his room, descending shortly after- 
wards immaculately dressed in a fine suit of 
black with a white tie. Entering the parlor he 
approached Angela at once. Her greeting was 
somewhat constrained, but it changed to one of 
greater kindness when he explained the result of 
the examination thus far. 

" He is sure to be fully exonerated in the 
morning. Miss Gray," said Mr. Bailey. ** I am 
here as his guest for the night, that is all." 

"I am very glad," said Angela simply. 

" Did you know that Jessie had arrived ? " she 
asked Mr. Warren. 

**I knew you expected her, for I heard you tell 
Miss Chisselhurst so yesterday." 

^* Oh, yes, so I did. Did you know Miss 
Chisselhurst had gone ? " 

** I have heard so to-day." 

A look of anger came over his face for a mo- 
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ment, but it changed instantly to one of almost 
tender interest as he inquired for Jessie. 

'* She is in her room. She is tired, but look- 
ing well." 

** Will she be down this evening ? " 

" I think so," said Angela. 

'* Did you know that Miss Chisselhurst was 
going away, Miss Gray ? " 

'*No, no one did, I think, and that is the 
strangest part of her proceedings, strange as they 
have been, since she came to the house. She 
said nothing to mamma nor to me, though she 
professed a great liking for us both. She must 
have had sudden reasons for going away as she 
did," 

** Miss Gray, it was she who caused my ar- 
rest." 

Angela was speechless. 

** You are astonished, Miss Gray." 

"I am, indeed. I supposed " and she 

hesitated. 

**You supposed from her manner that she 
rated me more highly than that." 

*' I did. What can it mean ? " 

**That is a mystery which time alone can 
solve. I was told that she entered my room one 
day." 
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"Yes. Conld she have been a thief, Mr. 
Warren?" 

'* I have thought of it, and that she may have 
some connection with the bank tragedy herself," 
said Mr. Warren. " That seems the most lucid 
explanation of my arrest and her disappearance. 
When you go up to your sister's room, please tell 
her that I congratulate her and ourselves upon 
her safe arrival." 

"I will tell her," said Angela, and soon after 
going to Jessie's room she did so. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ABOVE THE STAIRS. 

^< \1 7HAT, Warren here ! ** exclaimed Jessie, 
^^ starting up from the low rocker where 
she sat looking idly out of the window at the 
passersby. ** I thought you said he had been 
arrested? " 

'*So he was, but it seems that according to 

'law an examination can be adjourned from time 

to time. At any rate, Mr. Hare has done so to 

await a telegram from Montreal, and for Mr. 

Hamlett, who was called to Boston." 

'< What, Hamlett away ? " 

**Yes." 

'* But Mr. Hare can have nothing to do with 
such cases as this." 

" Yes, Mr. Warren was arrested on the war- 
rant made out by Mr. Hare at the time of the 
trial. Mr. Warren did not waive the exami- 
nation. He wanted it over at once. Mr. Bailey 
told me that, and that he was sure to be ac- 
quitted, and oh, Jessie, that horrid Miss Chis- 
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selhurst got him arrested and then ran away so 
as not to be present at the examination." 

** Where has she gone, Angela ? " 

" That is the question. It looks now as if she 
were the criminal, or at least something else al- 
most as dreadful. You know I wrote you about 
her entering Mr. Warren's room." 

'*Yes." 

** Well, it is all a mystery, as Mr. Warren says." 

*' As Mr. Warren says ? What else does he 
say ? " 

^* About what, Jessie?" 

** About his connection with the tragedy. Of 
course, though, he did not speak of it." 

'* Yes, he did. He talked of it to me quite 
freely only a short time ago. He says that it is 
a case of mistaken identity." 

'* Are you sure, Angela ? " 

'•Yes. It is that brother, that dreadful one 
we have heard about. It seems that he has 
made Mr. Warren trouble before in much the 
same way. He did not explain how, but he said 
that he had decided that he could not keep his 
brother's secret any longer. He said that it was 
his brother James who was specified in the war- 
rant, that he was here Decoration Day." 

" What ! He is not Jim, the bank robber, 
Angela ? " 
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*' So I gathered from his words." 

" He didn't say his brother did the deed, An- 
gela ? " said Jessie, with white face and shaking 
figure. 

** No, he didn't say that. He knows nothing 
about the matter except that this brother of his 
was in Derby that day, and the photograph 
taken by Mr. Whipple was of him, his brother, 
and that he went that day to the Junction House 
to meet him." 

'* The brothers met at the Junction House ?" 

''Yes. I don't quite understand it, Jessie, 
but it seems plain to the others, I think. Mr. 
Bailey seems quite concerned about the matter." 

**0, Angela, Angela, the dreadful, dreadful 
mystery of it all," moaned Jessie, throwing her- 
self on to the bed and staring at the ceiling with 
wide-open eyes. 

'* Won't you go down into the parlor, Jessie ? " 

*' No, I'm thinking about that wretched Miss 
Chisselhurst disappearing just at this time." 

" What do you think about her ? " 

" I think she was a fool," said Jessie, sitting 
bolt upright. 

*' Well, don't get excited, Jessie. It is hard, I 
know, to have such a matter thrust upon you just 
as you came home, and it is no wonder you feel 
as you do. Let me help you off with your trav- 
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eling dress," said Angela in her sweet, sisterly 
fashion. 

** No, dear, I will just lie here as I am, and 
rest." 

'* Shall I stay with you ? " 

**No. I want to think." 

"That's just what you must not do. You 
think too much. Just go to sleep," and throw- 
ing an afghan over her, and kissing her lightly on 
brow and cheek, Angela went softly from the 
room. 

In an hour's time, as Jessie did not appear, 
Angela again went to her room. Jessie raised 
a flushed, excited face from the pillow, saying 
irritably : 

** Why do you keep running in ? I am not ill, 
so don't look so woe-begone. I'm just tired out, 
and want to rest To-morrow, dear," patting 
Angela's face at sight of the tearful look, '* we 
will have our talk ; but to-night let me rest." 

'* I will, Jessie. You are quite sure you are 
not going to be sick ? " said Angela, anxiously. 

**Yes, I'm perfectly well. Now leave me,'* 
which Angela did. But she only got as far as 
the parlor door, however, when she stopped to 
listen. The hum of many voices met her ear. 
Whisking her dress tightly about her, she ran 
quickly and breathlessly to Jessie's room. 
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** Oh, dear ! what is it?'* cried Jessie. 

** Oh, Jessie, Mr. Warren's friends are in the 
parlor, come to congratulate him." 

" On what ? *' 

** I don't know, unless the prospect of his ac- 
quittal. I heard Mr. Huntoon say that it was 
certain, and another gentleman, Mr. Carter, I 
judged by his voice, that to have wa ted until to- 
morrow would have implied that they doubted his 
innocence. They all seem eager and excited 
over his arrest, and so glad to let him know they 
think him innocent.'' 

** Yes, that is gushing Derby style," said Jes- 
sie, sarcastically. ** It seems to me a very ill- 
judged proceeding." 

" But it seems to be the general belief that it is 
Mr. Warren's brother who is guilty. I do hope 
so, don't you, Jessie ? *' asked Angela, in her in- 
nocent, girlish way. 

" Yes ; it would be a more comfortable con- 
viction, certainly." 

" Will you go downstairs with me, Jessie ? " 

" No, most decidedly not." 

"You never liked Mr. Warren, Jessie." 

" Did I ever tell vou so ? " 

" No ; but if not, why won't you go down- 
stairs this evening. Mr. Warren wants to see 
you so much." 
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" How do you know he does ? " 

** He told me so. He said he must see you ! " 

^^ Must? There is no such word for Jessie 
Dunbar," said she, raising her head, haughtily. 
" Besides, I do not call it good taste to make a 
display in a matter like this ?" 

** But Mr. Warren is not to blame. It is but 
the expression of his friends." 

** Then his friends have poor taste, and I will 
not countenance the affair with my presence," 
said Jessie, decidedly, and Angela was forced to 
go below without her. 

Mr. Warren saw her enter the room alone, and 
a shade of disappointment crossed his face. 
Angela sat down beside Mrs. Dunbar, who had 
not had courage to leave the room. Besides why 
should she ? It had been proved that John Gray 
was the guilty man, and it must be a very ill- 
judged proceeding which would hold another 
man guilty of the same crime. 

Mr. Warren looked very elegant indeed in his 
evening dress, towering, as he did, several inches 
above the other gentlemen present. He was 
very cordial and pleasant. There was no doubt 
that this gathering of his friends spoke gratefully 
to his soul so lately and keenly tried by the ex- 
amination. More gallant and gentle to the, 
women, more manly and cordial to the men 
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than usual, he won golden opinions from all, not 
even excepting Angela and Mrs. Dunbar, who, 
however, one from natural indecision, the other 
from the thought of Jessie aloof in her own room 
in utter distaste of the proceedings, did not ap- 
proach Mr. Warren during the evening. 

Twice he absented himself from the parlor for 
a short time. Once he went below to order a 
fine supper for his guests to be laid in the dining- 
room. The next time, he went upstairs to the 
floor above the parlor. 

Jessie heard a light tap at her door, and think- 
ing it was Angela with another appeal, she opened 
it, a slightly vexed expression on her fair face, 
surrounded by its halo of waving, golden hair. 
No confusion or dishabille could make her less 
than lovely, and as she stood at the door in her 
white cashmere wrapper, with little rings of dis- 
ordered hair shading her vexed face, the man 
standing before her could scarcely resist the 
wild desire to clasp her to his heart and speed 
away with her to some spot where no one should 
have power to wrest her from him. 

*' Mr. Warren ! " exclaimed she, starting back, 
*' why are you here ? " 

*' Because I could not stay away. I have 
looked for you for hours. They have seemed 
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like years. My very soul has listened. And you 
kept away from me." 

" That I have kept away would seem to be a 
good reason why you should keep away from me. 
As it has not, allow me to bid you good evening," 
and retreating coolly, was about to close the 
door, when the massive white hand of Mr. War- 
ren held it firmly open. 

" Hear me, hear me," he said. *' Jessie, you 
shall hear me. Don't leave me so. Don't, I 
can't bear it." 

His voice was so changed by his anguish that 
Jessie closed her door and came and stood 
beside him in the lighted corridor. 

Downstairs Miss Huntoon was playing the 
piano, and Miss Wood was singing a love song 
full of passionate pleading, such as girls will sing 
but would scorn to say. At the other end of the 
long parlor there was the steady hum of men's 
voices, and downstairs the more distant sounds 
of grinding of coffee, while its penetrating odor 
floated up the staircase. And Jessie stood there 
alone confronting the man for whom all this was 
going on^ and he was gazing at her as if his life 
or death depended on a look, a word from her. 

*< What is it ? what can I do for yoa, Mr. War- 
ren? " she asked, trying to make her words and 
manner as matter-of-fact as possible. 
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** Fly, fly to my arms, 
Why will you desert me ? *' 

sang Miss Wood, with deep pathetic meaning. 

" What can you do for me, you ask. Love 
me, fly with me, Jessie, as the song says. Hear 
it, Jessie : " 

** * 1*11 love thee, and bless thee, 
And make thee my darling, 
Forever and aye.* 

**So will I love you, forever and aye, if you 
will let me, my darling.*' 

'* But I won*t/* said Jessie, in a vexed fashion, 
looking so altogether charming that the man she 
endeavored to repulse took a step nearer. 

** Jessie, Jessie I you don't mean it ; you can't 
refuse my love, when I tell you what its meaning 
is. Look at me," and he drew himself up 
proudly, ** see, I am inches taller than any other 
man you know. Look at my hands," spreading 
out his shapely, massive hands. "Am I not 
capable of loving you more than a man of puny 
strength and puny soul ? for my love is as much 
superior to other men's as is my stature. Dar- 
ling," melting into sudden tenderness, ^*your 
little pale face is sweeter to me than the whole 
world. If I could fold you to my heart, I know 
I could crush into your soul some of the love I 
have in my own," and he grasped her hand so 
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tightly that she cried out with the pain and sud- 
den fear. 

** Did I hurt you with my great hand ? " kissing 
hers eagerly. 

** Mr. Warren, what do you mean by such con- 
duct ? Leave me at once," said Jessie, ** Some 
one will come." 

' * Let them come," said he, recklessly. 

"Would you care to have Lizette see you 
here?*' 

** What do you know of Lizette ? " 

''Or MissChisselhurst?'* 

*' Miss Chisselhurst ! I swear to you, Jessie, 
all I cared for her was due to the slight resem- 
blance she bore to you.** 

** Slight resemblance, indeed ! She had black 
hair and a tawny skin." 

" I know it. In looks she was no more like 
you than a thistle is like a dewdrop." 

" Don't, Mr. Warren. Drop your fine compli- 
ments, and go downstairs to your friends. I am 
tired and want to rest.** 

** Don*t you love me, then, Jessie ? Tell me, is 
there one drop of love in your heart for me ? " 
he asked, in a pleading whisper, which somehow 
moved her as his other words had not. It seemed 
to be so freighted with all the hope he had, and 
that hope seemed to mean all he had in life. All 
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was Still for a moment downstairs. There stood 
Jessie in her clinging white robe, with a face as 
white, and in front of her was the splendid figure 
of Warren, with set features, bending his head 
to listen to her words. A floor shuts out strange 
scenes sometimes. 

**I wonder where Mr. Warren is?" rang out 
the clear, penetrating voice of Miss Woods. 

Jessie heard the question, and so did he. 
Neither spoke for an instant. Then Jessie's 
voice came, clear and decided: 

•* Mr. Warren, I do not love you, and I wish 
you to leave me.** 

One look at her face, which assured him she 
spoke truly, and he turned slowly away. But in 
a moment he came quickly to her side and drew 
her suddenly toward him, only to put her away 
again. 

" I don't dare to kiss you,'* he said hoarsely. 
Clasping her white fingers he raised them to his 
lips, and went quickly downstairs. 

Jessie leaned over the balustrade to see if he 
entered the parlor. No, he went down to the 
kitchen and in a few minutes returned. Jessie 
stole again to the same place, and heard his calm 
words to his guests. 

Presently he conducted them to the dining- 
room, and then the pleasant clatter of cup and 
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plate, the silvery tones and light laughter^ and 
by and by the aroma of fragrant coffee and 
steaming viands penetrated to the room where 
Jessie sat alone, keeping her lonely vigils till long 
after the guests had departed, and the house left 
to the dreams and stillness of the night. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE BLIND MAN. 

AT a quarter past twelve at the railway station 
in Derby, a dark mass, lighted here and 
there by gleaming points, was standing on the 
track. The conductor, wakeful and vigilant, was 
walking along the platform with swaying lantern. 

A man approached and spoke a few hurried 
words to him, and together they entered the train, 
passing quickly through the cars until they 
reached the last. Here they halted, and the 
man pointed out to the conductor a huge blind 
man sitting beside a dark-haired lad at the ex- 
treme end. 

"That is the man I want," said Detective 
Hamlett, laying his hand on the man's arm. The 
lad cried out in affright, and the next moment 
dropped a dead weight at the officer's feet. 

*< Lizette. I thought so," said Hamlett. 
The blind man said not a word, but followed the 

ofl&cer quietly a few steps. Then tearing off the 
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bandage from his eyes and wrenching himself 
from the grasp of his captor, he strode back to 
Lizette, and took her in his arms as easily as 
though she were but a child. There was pity, 
but not a particle of love in the look he bent 
upon the unconscious Lizette. 

** She is all the friend I have in the world," he 
said to Hamlett. 

" And a poor friend you've been to her, I take 
it,'* said Hamlett. 

Warren did not answer. 

And the man who, at ten o'clock was enter- 
taining his friends at the Derby House, at one 
o'clock passed into the jail and spent there the 
remainder of the night. One speech made by 
Hamlett to the jailer gave him the key to the 
situation. 

" I had started for Boston, when a dispatch 
from Miss Chisselhurst intercepted me, and 
fetched me back in the nick of time. Bailey 
was so sure he was innocent that he did not half 
do his duty, and he slipped off when the com- 
pany did, somehow." 

^* That Jezebel ! " muttered Warren between 
his set teeth. Then sitting down in the dark, 
close room, he covered his face with his hands, 
crying out: 

** Jessie, Jessie, my little white dove. Vim 
WQuld never drag a man down to his death," 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LAST WORDS. 

r^ USHING Derby, as Jessie called it, warm- 
^^ hearted Derby, as it really was, sat itself 
down in sackcloth and ashes the next morning. 
Its hero was a scoundrel, after all, and had spent 
a portion of the night in the ugly-looking build- 
ing at the head of the street, the jail, that Derby 
people passed with averted head and a shiver of 
repulsion. 

In the evening another telegram arrived from 
No. 4 St. Claire street, Montreal. It was as 
follows: 

" I was in Derby on Decoration Day. I wore 
the satchel overcoat now in Joseph Warren's pos- 
session. He is innocent. Will take measures to 
prove it to-day. James A. Warren." 

A telegram like this, received when Joseph 
Warren was in jail and had been taken into cus- 
tody while attempting to escape, showed conclu- 
sively the existence of a wide-branched conspir- 
(icy. H^iplett was immediately dispatched to 
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Montreal to learn by secret methods the connec- 
tion existing between No. 4 St. Claire street and 
Warren. 

He found living there and successfully passing 
as a respectable family, a man named Romney, 
Mrs. Romney, four daughters and two sons. 
Hamlett succeeded in ingratiating himself in their 
midst. He discovered that they were counter- 
feiters, and he worked with them a weeK. They 
had a complete outfit, metals, dies, and they 
turned out bucketfuls of five-dollar gold pieces, 
which was their specialty. Hamlett made him- 
self so useful, enterprising and daring, that he 
was looked upon as a grand acquisition to the 
band. He learned many of their secrets, mean- 
while. Their chief, Romney, whose real name 
was Hazlett, was a former companion of War- 
ren's in his Western depredations, and from him 
Hamlett succeeded in getting at a few facts re- 
garding the mysterious telegrams purporting to 
come from the brother of Warren. Joseph War- 
ren, Hazlett said, died seven years previous in 
Denver, Colorado, and James Warren appropri- 
ated his name. It appeared by Hazlett's partial 
disclosures, soon after the inquest, Warren went 
to Montreal and hunted up his old comrade. 
The possibility of his own arrest was admitted, 
and the plan of evading serious conse(}uences by 
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flight was devised. To give him time to escape 
and evade incarceration he decided to plead 
mistaken identity, and to boldly declare it was 
his brother and not himself who had in all prob- 
ability done the deed. From the first he had 
studied to give color to the idea by planning the 
pretended appointment at the Junction House, 
and trying to establish an cUibi with the aid of 
Lizette. In case of arrest, a series of telegrams 
was devised to retard the examination until he 
could escape to Canada, for it was well under- 
stood that it would be impossible to escape con- 
viction should he come to trial. 

All this was found to be true subsequently. 
Warren, by his masterly command of his re- 
sources and of the situation, together with his 
wonderful nerve and self-control under the fear- 
ful ordeal, nearly succeeded in effecting his 
escape. But for the lady detective. Miss Chis- 
selhurst, he would, without doubt, have done so. 

By the representations of Hamlett, Hazlett and 
his male confederates were induced to go to 
Island Pond as a good field for ** shoving the 
queer/' as they termed it. The four men, in- 
cluding Hamlett, were arrested and the intelli- 
gence wired through the country. Handcuffed, 
they were taken to Burlington, where Hamlett 
was released, The rage of Hazlett knew no 
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bounds. By a cunning feint he succeeded in 
getting his hands released for a moment, when 
snatching a revolver from an officer standing by, 
he fired at Hamlett, grazing his scalp and neatly 
taking off a line of hair, but not seriously injuring 
him. The affair will be remembered, doubtless. 

Long before this, however, the last act in the 
drama of Warren's life had been enacted. 

Derby scarcely had time to arise from her 
ashes, throw off her sackcloth and settle down to 
coffee and muffins, when another shock fell upon 
her with overwhelming force. Warren had shot 
himself in his cell. 

That was the rumor, shortly discovered to be 
true. How he had managed to conceal a weapon 
when he had been so thoroughly searched was a 
mystery. The jailer had heard two shots fired in 
quick succession, and then a heavy fall. With 
Sheriff Bailey, who remained with the jailer all 
night, they hastened to the cell. There they dis- 
covered Warren lying on the floor, a small pistol 
still clenched in his hand, with the life blood 
flowing from a wound in his breast. A bullet had 
passed through his neck likewise. He was not 
quite dead when they entered, and he glanced at 
them with fast glazing eyes. 

'* I did not mean to kill him," he said faintly, 
and in another moment he was dead. 
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The jailer's daughter, who had followed them 
to the scene^ spied lying on the table a small note- 
book. It was open at the last page and was 
signed James Warren. Just above it were the 
words : ** Jessie, Jessie.*' 

Being a romantic schoolgirl, with ideas full of 
beaus and moonshine, the notion seized her fool- 
ish noddle that it was a last message from the 
dead man to Jessie Dunbar, to whom he was 
generally believed to be devotedly attached. 

A thorough search had been made of the 
prisoner's person soon after his arrest, and 
nothing, it was believed, had been allowed to re- 
main in his possession except the notebook, 
which he requested might be left to him. 

** Leave me a light, I may want to write," he 
said. 

** But your writing will have to be examined 
before being sent outside the jail." 

** I am perfectly aware of that," said Warren. 

As Sheriff Bailey decided to remain, it was 
considered safe enough to remove his handcuffs. 
And so they had left him. 

They entered several times during the night, 
and each time he was busily writing. 

As the written words of a man in his position 
were without doubt of moment to the public, he 
was not interrupted, and so the hours wore away, 
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their quiet untouched, till the quick, double shot 
rang forth. 

They sent for the coroner, and attended to 
other necessary duties. Afterwards the note- 
book was remembered, but it could not be found. 
An eager, panting girl was speeding away with it 
as fast as her feet could carry her to Jessie Dun- 
bar at the Derby House. 

" I wish to see Miss Dunbar," she said to the 
clerk, with an assumption of dignity oddly at 
variance with her tousled appearance, bright, 
eager gaze and flushed cheeks. ** My business 
is very important." 

She was conducted to Jessie's room, a charming 
apartment furnished in cream color and light 
blue. Jessie herself, in a cream-colored wrapper, 
was lying, wan and pale, on the azure lounge 
when the girl entered and approached her swiftly. 

" Here,** said she, " are his last words to you. 
I snatched it from the table before anyone could 
see it, and brought it to you. " 

** Last words!" echoed Jessie in a vague tone. 

** Yes, Mr. Warren*s last words. You knew he 
was arrested last night." 

** Yes, I heard of it a few minutes ago." 

" Well, he has just shot himself dead. He 
was writing in that book all night. I didn't go to 
bed at all, but staid up to keep things warm for 
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father and Mr. Bailey, and I could not sleep no- 
how. O dear, he was so handsome, and such a 
gentleman ! ' and covering her pretty, foolish 
face with her hands, the girl burst into tears. 

But Jessie did not weep. Her eyes were dry, 
though they took on a bluer cast, and her hand 
did not tremble as she reached forth for the 
book, but it was as cold as death. 

" Give it to me," she said, and somehow, awed 
from her shallow grief by Jessie's composure, 
the girl went away and left her alone to read the 
closely written pages, which were headed : 

" The Last Words of James Warren." 

This was heavily and coarsely written with a 
blunted pencil, being in direct contrast to the 
words under it, which were finely and evenly 
traced. Without doubt the heading was the last 
thing written, being deferred until the last, lest 
the pages should be examined before completion, 
and his designs upon his own life frustrated. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



warren's confession. 



MY mother was a good woman. My father 
was a bad man. Joseph and I had twin 
bodies, but souls as unlike as those of our par- 
ents. Joseph absorbed the good elements, I the 
bad. Yet so much alike were we outwardly that 
if one of us stumbled by accident, the other 
following behind made exactly the same move- 
ment. 

I am what I am through the force of inherited 
traits. If I might preach in yonder pulpit I 
would say, " See to it that your deeds and 
thoughts are what they should be, for they will 
strike root somewhere. If not in yourself, then 
in the person of your children or children's 
children." 

My grandfather Warren was a rich man. No 
one dared do more than whisper that he got his 
riches by fraud. But he lost his wealth and died 
a poor man. My father and his brother were 
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called honest in their boyhood, but before they 
reached middle age it was well known they were 
both thieves. My father had two sons, Joseph 
and I. 

I once heard an idiotic preacher say that the 
soul of every child was like a fair white sheet of 
paper, on which you could trace what character 
you liked. I wanted to shout out a denial. I 
wanted to say that the paper was already written 
over, laced and interlaced, as ladies write their 
letters, by the deeds and thoughts of a million 
ancestors. The childhood and training of my 
brothei: and I were precisely the same, but Jo- 
seph was honest and straightforward, while I 
looked at everything from an oblique stand- 
point. 

As we sat together in school, apparently both 
studying our lessons, my mind would be intent 
upon some plan of robbing a hen-roost or getting 
possession of somebody's jack-knife. I really 
did not care for the jack-knife as much as Jo- 
seph, but I enjoyed the underhand, ingenious 
method of getting it. I was not hard-hearted. 
I would plan for a week to get possession of 
some article, and then give it to Joe, until he 
refused to take them, knowing they were got dis- 
honestly. I loved him, and, strange to say, it 
was mainly because of his honesty. It seemed 
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to me a much more difficult thing to be honest 
than to be President. 

Fifteen years ago we went to Colorado to- 
gether, Joseph confidently expecting I would 
mend my way. He became universally respected 
in Denver, where he settled. Neither of us mar- 
ried. I became a thorn in his flesh in the West, 
as I had been in the East. However, my life 
there has nothing to do with these pages. 

My brother died seven years ago. It hap- 
pened in this way : 

Every year we spent a week together in the 
outskirts of the State. We hunted and fished. 
It was our only meeting in the twelve months. 
Well, on this occasion seven years ago Joseph 
died suddenly of heart disease. But he lived 
long enough to tell me about his property, where 
it was invested, and to urge me earnestly with 
his last breath to take it, go East, and lead an 
honest life. There in the wilderness I buried my 
brother, and with him, I hoped, my olden life of 
dishonesty. I took his name, no one mistrusted 
me, for I wore his clothes and looked exactly like 
him. I staid in Denver just long enough to draw 
the ten thousand dollars he left me and to settle 
up his business. I was universally believed to 
be the true Joseph Warren. I came East, bring- 
ing with me the money he left me and a small 
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trunk containing the letters I had written to him 
at various times, and everything pertaining to my 
former life. 

Afterwards I turned its contents to advantage. 
But for the time I contented myself with per- 
sonating my dead brother. I was fully deter- 
mined to lead an honest life, and I believed I 
could do best do it by effectually destroying my 
old record, and changing my identity in the East, 
as I had done in the West. While looking about 
I hired out as a wood chopper, to steady my 
muscles at good honest work. But in the back- 
ground was ten thousand dollars left me by my 
brother, of which Derby people knew nothing. 

My record as *^the honest Warren " was never 
doubted, and everyone put out a helping hand. 
I was drawn into good society. I was helped in 
business, put forward in town affairs, and finally 
termed the " lumber king," when I turned my at- 
tention to the leading interests of the State. The 
fact of my having wielded an axe one winter 
helped me, and I was afterwards said to have cut 
the way to a colossal fortune with an axe. A 
sounding claim! but I was never rich. I repre- 
sented the interests of Sterling & Sterling, the 
millionaire lumbermen. 

Four years ago I went to Canada on business, 
and made the acquaintance of Lizette Laphane, 
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which ended in her complete devotion to me and 
my interests. She has never been implicated in 
anything worse than the plan to aid my escape, 
and her blind obedience to whatever demands I 
made upon her service. Her sins are my sins, 
and mine alone. 

The satchel overcoat has been my evil genius. 

I purchased it three years ago at an auction 
sale in Boston. A French gentleman was killed 
by a street accident, and the overcoat was among 
his effects, which were offered for sale. In the 
pocket I found the photograph of the wearer, 
who appeared to resemble me in a general way. 
One finger seemed to be missing from the right 
hand. From what I have learned about the bank 
robber ** Three-fingered Jim,** I believe that 
overcoat belonged to him, but how it came into 
the French gentleman's possession, I do not 
know. 

It just fitted me. Its possibilities for disguise 
appealed to all my old instincts, and the desire to 
wear it became overpowering. Like Banquo's 
ghost, it would not " down. ** I still had my tools, 
masks, false keys, boring utensils, and all the 
paraphernalia of a burglar. 

They are now concealed in the house of one 
of the most respected citizens in Derby. He 
does not suspect it, nor that I possess a secret 
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entrance to the concealed closet. I built it dur- 
ing a brief absence of himself and family. 

As I have said, the overcoat was my evil genius. 
But I did not immediately seek my olden pur- 
suits. I simply amused myself by taking im- 
pressions of the locks of such banks in the vicin- 
ity of Derby as I had the opportunity of enter- 
ing. And I entered the most of them. I knew 
and could tell to a certainty just what vaults were 
defective, what safes could be rifled by remov- 
ing the locks, what ones could be easily blown 
up, and the combination which would unlock the 
most of them. 

When entering the banks, which I generally did 
at night, I invariably wore the satchel overcoat 
and I dressed to represent the person whose 
photograph I had found in the pocket. But I 
never took a penny* s worth from a single bank. 

My respectability was too well established to 
be jeopardized by such an act. It paid well, if it 
was a little tame. But it pleased me to know 
that I could enter any one of a dozen banks if 
I chose. That I did not choose to take any- 
thing from them argued well for my changed life, 
I reasoned, and I congratulated myself at having 
established my life on such a firm basis of hon- 
c sty. To keep out of temptation seemed an un- 
Yvurthy safeguard, To tsike temptation by the 
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throat and throttle it was more in unison with my 
daring nature. I had under my charge hundreds 
of men. Among them was John Gray. I testi- 
fied truly at the inquest as to the manner of dis- 
covering his true name. After that I watched 
him closely. All Derby knew the strange story 
of the mixed identity of the two girls, Jessie and 
Angela. I was soon convinced that he was the 
missing John Gray, the father of one of them, 
Soon afterwards I learned that he possessed some 
papers of great value, or that he considered them 
so. Ben Dent, himself, told me that John Gray 
said they were worth more than his life to him. 

From that moment I became firmly convinced 
that he held the proofs which would establish the 
identity of his own daughter and her right to the 
Gray fortune. To a nature like his these papers 
would indeed appear more valuable than his life. 
I determined to see them. 

But to explain myself fully I shall be com- 
pelled to write the name of my little white saint, 
Jessie Dunbar ! 

There I have written it, and sitting in my cell 
I take a strange, wild pleasure in looking at the 
words. Jessie ! Jessie, sweet Jessie ! With her 
beside me, with her to love me, what might I not 
have been ? I can see her now, her pretty, cruel, 
charming face, the face of a saint at times, and 
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again the most provoking, the most bewilder- 
ing, alluring face in all the world. The touch of 
her dainty hand was enough to drive me wild, 
her smile — she lias smiled on me in former times 
— no words can tell what it was to me. Love 
her ! Why, I love her so well that I would lie 
down and let her walk over me, the touch of her 
little feet being reward enough. 

You will understand, then, what her pleasure 
and her sorrow was to me. I knew that she was 
haunted by the fear that John Gray would come 
to claim her, and of what he might be. I saw 
her reel — she would have fallen if I had not 
caught her — when she overheard a person say 
emphatically that she instead of Angela was the 
daughter of John Gray. I realized then what 
the fear was to her. Afterwards I said to her, 
" In that case the Gray fortune is yours." 

" What is that ? ** she cried. " I would give 
twice the Gray fortune to know I am in reality a 
Dunbar." 

I did not understand her character, nor know 
that duty was so paramount, that seeing it pre- 
sented clearly she would follow it fearlessly and 
cheerfully to the end. I only knew how she 
dreaded the knowledge that she was not a Dun- 
bar, but the daughter of John Gray. 

As I knew him, he was a sullen, morose, irri- 
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table man. Such a father, if forced upon her, 
would give her no pleasure, but rather a great 
sorrow, I reasoned. I determined to shield her 
from it, to see the papers in his possession, and 
if they proved her to be his daughter to — no, I 
did not decide to destroy them. I would read 
them first, and then decide. But rather than see 
that white, tortured look on her sweet face again 
I felt that I would do anything. 

At last I induced Lizette to get them into my 
possession. She readily agreed to do so, for she 
believed what I told her, that I feared they were 
papers which might damage my interests. If I 
found upon reading them that I was mistaken, I 
told her they should be returned. Disguised as 
a lad she applied for a chance to work on the 
river. I recommended her, and she worked as 
" cookee '* for a few days. Mr. Morley will 
recollect that he questioned me in regard to the 
lad, on one occasion, and that I answered him in 
a way to quell his suspicions. 

She attempted to take the papers from under 
his head as he lay asleep ; but he awakened and 
pursued her. She outran him. But the plot was 
unsuccessful. 

The next day Mr. Dunbar gave me a note 
for "Jack' Riverman." Such a letter, from the 
father of one girl to the father of the other must 
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have reference, I argued, to the secret I wished 
to fathom. I read it. It was the one produced 
in court, and in which a meeting at the bank on 
Decoration Day was mentioned. Mr. Dunbar 
promised that the papers should be put in the 
safe at once, and specified the hour as five o'clock. 
This would shut me out from all knowledge of 
the papers. How could I get possession of them 
beforehand ? I turned over a good many plans, 
but none of them seemed feasible. The safe 
would be open at five, I felt confident, and I pos- 
sessed already the necessary means of entering 
the bank. In this light I could see my way 
straight to the papers; but Mr. Dunbar and Gray 
would both be there. I thought over the matter 
deeply on my way to the meadow after reading 
the note, but I could think of no way to get at 
the papers. Lizette's plan had failed, and I 
now saw the danger of her attempt as I had not 
done before. Mr. Dunbar knew of their exist- 
ence, it appeared. A great hue and cry would 
have been raised over the disappearance of the 
papers which nothing but their restoration would 
have appeased. It was well for me that the at- 
tempt had failed, and after an hour's reflection I 
felt convinced that I should be compelled to fore- 
go their possession. The next day Ben Dent was 
(irpvyned^ find the papers were lost. All neces- 
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sity for action on my part was thus obliterated. 
My joy over the loss of the papers was so utter 
as to cancel all regret for the death of Ben, 
though I liked him well and wished him no 
harm. 

When I returned to the hotel I found a letter 
from Mr. Sterling awaiting me. Its contents 
were appalling. Two years previous I partially 
negotiated with him for several lots of valuable 
timber land. The sum asked was six thousand 
dollars, but I had not paid a dollar toward it. 
My own fortune was invested in a ruinous specu- 
lation, as I feared, and Mr. Sterling's letter in- 
formed me that he had received an offer for the 
lots, with immediate payment, from a man who 
wished tc personally superintend the operation 
of getting off the lumber. He would pay a 
thousand more than the sum asked me, but of 
course I should have the first chance if I wished 
to close the bargain at once by payment of the 
full sum, etc. 

I saw plainly the drift of the letter and affair, 
also, if allowed to progress. I should lose my 
situation as well as the lots themselves, if the 
purchaser came to Derby, for he could superin- 
tend Mr. Sterling's business and attend to his 
own, as I was doing. 

I could not leave Derby. Every hope ^nd de- 
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sire lay centered in it. I must stay, and I must 
have the six thousand dollars. 

And I knew exactly where I could lay my 
hands on it. 

That very morning I paid to Mr. Dunbar the 
sum of five thousand dollars, and took his receipt 
in the name of the lumber company, and I saw him 
carry the money to the vault. I was pretty sure, 
also, that he had lodged there the sum paid him 
by Mr. Arlington, which I had chanced to see, 
Mr. Dunbar having called me to ask me to 
change a bill for him. I saw three large piles of 
bills on the desk, and a one thousand bill beside 
them, and I reasoned that there was a thousand 
in each of the other piles. Four thousand, I 
knew, was just the sum he asked for his place, 
and I felt convinced that the sale had just been 
eflFected. Nine thousand dollars in the safe of 
the savings bank vault. You will see now my 
situation. I was in a terrible strait, and I had 
but to reach out my hand to get clear of it. 

Weak in principle, but strong in impulse I 
have always been. 

I had no ill will against Mr. Dunbar. On the 
contrary, I liked him better than any man in 
Derby. I had not meant to be dishonest, but, as 
I have said, nearly every bank in the country 
had been entered by me at some time or other 
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by way of pastime and relief from the tameness 
of my ordinary occupations, and I knew, as I 
must have the money at once, I could get it no- 
where so easily and with such safety to myself as 
in the savings bank in Derby. I would return it 
sometime to Mr. Dunbar, I said to myself, with- 
out his knowing why or how it was restored. 

My intense interest in the proofs of identifi- 
cation, my strong desire to get them into my 
possession, which had led me to read Mr. Dun- 
bar's letter of appointment, put into my hands 
the means of getting at the contents of the safe. 
For in the note he promised to put the papers at 
once in the safe, and mentioning the hour as five 
o'clock. As the safe had a time lock, the bolts 
would be drawn at that hour, whether the cashier 
was present or not. 

I thought over the plan that night, following 
out every detail to its completion. I would 
write a note to Mr. Dunbar, signed John Gray, 
telling him that he could not be at his bank at 
the hour named. Gray, having lost his papers, 
would not go to the bank, I felt confident. If 
he did, however, and Mr. Dunbar was not pres- 
ent, he would go away directly, and this need 
not interfere with my operations. Mr. Dunbar 
was singularly unsuspicious in his nature, I knew, 
but if he disregarded the letter and came to the 
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bank, I decided to secure him in the vault in ac- 
cordance with the plan sketched by us all in the 
insurance office, and which is well known to the 
public. This would complicate matters and 
throw suspicion, in case of serious consequences, 
upon Mr. Merrill, from his situation in the same 
bank, and upon Mr. Dunbar himself. I felt sure 
Jones would bring it to the surface on account 
of the insurance business, if anything serious 
happened. I never dreamed that Merrill would 
do it. Still I did not mean to injure Mr. Dun- 
bar. I meant that he should come out of it alive 
and well. 

In that case he would suspect Gray of com- 
plicity with the bank burglar Jim, whom I in- 
tended to personate. I know that people think 
me to be this robber, but I am not. I never saw 
him in my life, but I believe that he was at one 
time the possessor of the satchel overcoat. It is 
a strange coincidence, inexplicable to me. 

Mr. Dunbar would describe the burglar's ap- 
pearance. There would be the doubt always ly- 
ing in wait that it was no burglar at all. But 
doubts hurt no one. I felt confident of unusual 
complication, and that no one would suspect me. 

If they did, as a last resort there would be the 
story of mistaken identity. I had all the letters, 
and I intended to turn them over at once with 
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the Utmost apparent willingness. This emer- 
gency must be provided for. An cUi^ must be 
established. With Lizette's aid I felt confident 
it could be done. But first I must tell you that 
it was not Lizette who carried the note to Mr. 
Dunbar in Phoenix Hall. It was a stranger lad 
from Nova Scotia, who was going to California 
to reside with his uncle. It was just such a 
chance as I wanted. He was very obliging, and 
took a fancy to me during our conversation. 
He stopped but a few minutes, and talked with 
no one else, I think. I did not know his name, 
nor did he know mine. I pointed out Phoenix 
Hall to him, and asked him to hand the note to 
Mr. Dunbar, who was chairman of the meeting, 
on his way to the station, and he did so. I have 
never seen him since, nor do I know anything 
further about him. 

This was about three o'clock. The boy was to 
take the train at five. Leaving the matter at 
this point, I dressed myself in a new dark suit, 
and taking the satchel overcoat, which held my 
false whiskers and other means of disguise, I 
walked to the station and bought a ticket to the 
Junction. I was very pale from my sleepless 
night and perturbed spirit, and I told the land- 
lord that I had a sick headache, that I would 
go to my room, and that I did not wish to be 
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disturbed unless a friend whom I expected 
should arrive and ask for me. 

Lizette was at work there. She came to my 
room and I told her a part of my plan. She 
trusted me implicitly, and invariably did what I 
asked her to do with unquestioning fidelity. She 
promised to guard my room from intrusion, and 
to say what I told her. She was to say that a 
stranger came to see me, that she conducted him 
to my room, and that she saw him go away 
again. Six entrances and exits were to be 
provided for, when there were actually but 
four. 

When I left my room I was disguised in the 
manner suggested by the photograph which I had 
found in the pocket of the overcoat, and which I 
believe to have been the the picture of the noto- 
rious bank robber. I wore the overcoat on the 
dark side. I told the landlord in a thick, changed 
tone of voice that Mr. Warren wanted the girl 
Lizette to bring him a cup of coffee, and I joked 
in rather a coarse way that was not at all natural 
to me. 

The landlord appeared astonished, I could see 
plainly, and my back was hardly turned before 
he called Lizette and said to her that he did not 
know I was in the house, meaning the stranger, 
who he supposed had come to see Warren. 
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** O, but I did," said Lizette, ** I showed him 
up to Mr. Warren's room myself." 

He directed her to carry up the coffee, which 
she did, and drank it herself. She was acting as 
maid of all work, and she had the key to my 
room, which she kept locked. 

I took the train for Derby. At the station 
there I entered a small closet and changed my 
overcoat to the other side, which was light col- 
ored. No one saw me, for the crowd had left 
and the ticket agent was in his office. I went 
directly to the bank. As I neared it I saw going 
up Hackett street a man whom I took to be Mr. 
Dunbar from a certain resemblance he bore to 
the cashier, and from his coat and hat It was 
John Gray, but, of course, I did not know it then. 
I thought it must be the cashier, who had come 
to the bank, and maybe closed the safe. But I 
decided to enter and ascertain for a certainty. 

I unlocked the door with one of the keys with 
which I was provided, and entered carefully. I 
was terrified to see Mr. Dunbar sitting at a table, 
and he was as terrified at sight of a stranger en- 
tering the bank with a false key, for it showed 
plainly to him that my visit was not intended to 
be a peaceable one. I did not speak for fear he 
would recognize my voice. There was no turn- 
ing back for me, only one course was open. I 
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had known all the time that there was a possibility 
that he would disregard my note and go to the 
bank, but I had hoped otherwise. And I had in 
my mind a distinct plan in case he was at the 
bank, in which the suicide plan partook largely. 

The rest is known, but Mr. Dunbar never 
knew who lifted him behind the safes. In my 
pocket I had a rope which I thought might prove 
useful. My first thought after putting him be- 
hind the safes was to bind his legs with it, so that 
he could not rise and demand his release by kick- 
ing at the door of the vault. I had taken care 
not to injure him, and I knew that he might re- 
cover consciousness at any time. 

But the suicide plan was in my mind. In that 
a pistol was used. 

I recollected the pistol which Mr. Dunbar kept 
in the drawer to the safe, which was open, as I 
hoped it would be. I found the key to it in 
his breast pocket. I had placed him with his 
head to the left. It was a great mistake, for to 
make it appear that he shot himself I had to lean 
over and fire with my left hand, but I recollected 
,at the moment with satisfaction that it would 
serve to carry out the belief that it was the three- 
fingered burglar who had done the deed. It was 
desirable to have the affair as complicated as 
possible. 
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The shot was made to just graze his breast 
and to enter the left arm. It was made to dis- 
able him and to carry out the suicide plan. The 
key to the handcuffs I dropped before the na- 
tional bank safe. The pistol I returned to the 
drawer. I forgot to replace the key in the 
cashier's pocket where I found it, but dropped it 
into my own. The letter which I had sent to him 
by the boy I could not find, although I searched 
for it, and this fact worried me. 

Another thing worried me. I feared that the 
bullet which entered his arm had passed through 
it and lodged in the floor beneath. This did not 
occur to me until afterwards. A second thought 
will show you that if it had the whole suicide 
plan would have been a failure. It must appear 
that he shot himself before getting behind the 
safe, for no one would believe he climbed back 
to replace the pistol. Now, if the ball had lodged 
in the floor it would be only too evident that 
some other hand than his own had fired it. I 
saw my mistake in locking up the pistol. It 
should have been left on the safe. Luckily, as I 
thought, the ball did not lodge in the floor, but 
in the cashier's arm, but I had made another* 
mistake quite as dangerous. / had thrown tJu 
rope on to his breast before leaving the vault. 

As for the lamp and screwdriver, the latter 
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was carried to the vault by myself the next day, 
just before I went to the meadow at noon. It 
was not there when Hamlett examined the vault, 
but it was afterwards, and I have no doubt was 
carried away by the absent-minded man, as he 
testified at the trial of John Gray. The lamp I 
carried from the office myself, to the vault, and 
lit it to aid me, it was so very dark. I left it 
there purposely. I thought it best to do so, and 
Mrs. Johnson, I suppose, took it home to clean, 
as she said she did. 

The key to the drawer, as I have said, I car- 
ried away with me. The keys to the bank build- 
ing belonging to Mr. Dunbar I threw into the 
coal room. I escaped by jumping from the high 
window. With the nine thousand dollars in my 
possession I returned to the station in Derby. 
Here I succeeded in turning my overcoat without 
being observed, and in giving my features a dif- 
ferent expression. 

I entered the Junction House, rapped at my 
door, and was admitted by Lizette. She told me 
that everything had gone well during my absence. 
Renewing my own identity I returned to Derby, 
leaving Lizette to say to Lapham, if he inquired 
for me or the stranger, that he left the house 
shortly before I did. But so many people were 
there that day, I did not expect any difficulty 
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about that part of the aflair, unless serious sus- 
picions were directed toward me. Then the plea 
of mistaken identity and alibi would, I felt confi- 
dent, stave off arrest until I could get a chance 
to escape. 

I returned to Derby, changed my clothes, 
placed my satchel and money in the secret reposi- 
tory, and went directly to the store of Mr. 
Holmes to consult with him about supplies for 
the drive. 

By a great effort of will I put out of my mind 
every thought of the tragedy. I talked with 
Holmes and Whitney much as usual, and was 
only recalled to its remembrance by seeing Angela 
and Jessie on their way to the bank. 

In a short time we were all summoned there. 
Mr. Dunbar was discovered behind the safe in 
the vault. Mr. Whitney was the first to see him. 
It was he who took the rope from the cashier's 
breast. But before the full meaning of what its 
presence there implied, namely, the cashier's in- 
nocence of fraud, I met Whitney's look with one 
of perfect understanding. I saw in that glance 
that he realized the horrible resemblance of the 
cashier's condition to the plan sketched at the 
insurance office. Afterwards he recollected the 
position of the rope, and his relief was so great 
as to attract attention. I cautioned him against 
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showing his feelings so plainly, and this con- 
vinced him that I shared in them. 

The cashier died. My remorse was terrible. 
I never had taken the life of any human being, 
and Mr, Dunbar was my friend. The foul air of 
the vault killed him. It was not the shot, nor 
the trifling blow, but the air of the vault. O 
heaven, I wish I could believe my own words, 
but I cannot, I was I who placed him there. 
But for me he would be alive to-day. I know it. 
I know it. I never forget the fact for one mo- 
ment. Night and day it haunts me. 

But I had my own safety to provide for now. 
I did not know that Whipple had photographed 
me, but I felt sure that someone must have seen 
me enter the bank. I must provide for the con- 
tingency. I talked with Lizette, and impressed 
upon her mind that terrible evil would befall me 
if she did not obey me implicitly. She learned 
her lesson well, and but for that horrible woman 
detective I should never have been arrested. 
But she knew Lizette, she played upon her feel- 
ings, her jealousy, until the poor girl lost her 
reason utterly. And yet again I should have 
escaped if her wits had not been set to work a 
second time. Clever as was my plan, deftly 
as I managed throughout, she was too much 
for me. Cunning as Satan, cruel as the grave, 
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she is less a woman than a demon. I dis- 
trusted her at first, but at length fell into her 
toils, and all from a curious resemblance which I 
fancied she bore to Jessie Dunbar. It was noth- 
ing more than a fleeting expression, a trick of 
clasping and unclasping of her hands when agi- 
tated, but I was led on by her machinations and 
Lizette's jealousy to my ruin. 

Jealousy was a trait I had not counted on in 
my estimation of Lizette's character. Simple- 
hearted, faithful, devoted, with more than wom- 
an's usual share of cunning, she was exactly the 
reverse when her jealous fancies took possession 
of her. I ought to have known it ; I did know it. 

She did not go to the trial, because I told 
her that I had reasons for her remaining away. 
But when she overheard others discussing it, she 
formed her own opinion about it, and when she 
saw me walking down the street beside Jessie 
Dunbar she boldly declared to me that John 
Gray never committed the deed, and that I knew 
it. It was in my own room at the Derby House, 
and the jurymen had rooms directly underneath. 
She wanted to anger me, for she was mad with 
jealousy. 

I hushed her. Indeed, she was frightened her- 
self when- she recollected the presence of the 
jurymen. When the landlord made inquiry con- 
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cerning the matter she denied having spoken the 
words. But I saw that she knew more about the 
affair than I suspected, and I cautioned her to be 
silent. With tears she replied that she would. 

It will be recollected that I said I carried away 
the key to the drawer where the pistol was kept 
in my pocket. I did not recall the circumstance 
at once, but when I did I determined to keep it 
in my possession until some suitable place in 
which to bestow it suggested itself. 

The first day of the inquest I drove up to 
Griffith's meadow to aid the boss in breaking the 
jam. I looked for John Gray at once, and im- 
mediately perceived that he had on Mr. Dun- 
bar's coat, or one exactly like it. At first I 
could not imagine how he happened to have it 
on, and then I recollected the man I had seen 
going away from the bank up Hackett street as I 
came down Main street. 

He had fulfilled the appointment then, and for 
some reason known to the two men he had worn 
the cashier's coat. 

What better place for the key than in the pocket 
of Mr. Dunbar's own coat ? My mind was in a 
turmoil, but I felt convinced that the plan was a 
good one. John Gray would be called as a 
witness, of course; the key would complicate 
matters without seriously fixing suspicion upon 
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John Gray, unless other facts were found to give 
point to it. I walked up to the elm tree with 
the boss to see Jack, as he was called, when we 
learned he had fainted, and, a3 I knelt beside 
him to see whether he breathed, I dexterously 
slipped the key into his breast pocket. 

When, after his arrest, I found to my great 
surprise that Jessie Dunbar had boldly and 
bravely declared her belief that she was his 
daughter, I knew not what to da The little I 
could then do to help him was done. I went to 
the lawyers she had employed and told them 
that I believed him innocent of the crime, and I 
took occasion to tell him the same thing. But, 
as I have said, it was little I could do at this 
stage. I could only wait for th^ suicide theory 
to gain ground and strength, as it was already 
beginning to do. Hitherto I had endeavored to 
keep it in the background. But if Jessie believed 
Gray instead of Dunbar to be her father, I argued 
there would be less sorrow for her to have the 
dead cashier bear the stigma than John Gray. 
Therefore, I tried to establish the theory as 
firmly as I could. Whitney's belief that the rope 
which he had discovered loosely coiled on the 
cashier's breast was a sentinel to his innocence 
had become firmly rooted in the minds of the 
public. It occurred to me that I had seen a rope 
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carried into the vault when the new safe was 
settled into pluce. Being unusually strong, Mr. 
Dunbar had asked me to assist them. I found 
by judicious inquiry that I was right. Now if it 
could be shown that the rope might have hung 
on a nail behind the safe the rope theory would 
fall to pieces. The possibility once admitted 
was enough to shatter it. I watched for a chance 
and fixed the nail in place myself, and then 
patiently awaited the progress of events, which 
were expedited by Dart's impulsive nature and by 
the belief that Mr. Dunbar's books were in a bad, 
not to say dishonest state. The expert came up 
from Boston, and Dart demonstrated successfully 
the possibility of a man's being able to put him- 
self in the position in which Mr. Dunbar had 
been found. As I had taken care to have every 
fact coincide with the suicide plan from the first, 
this is not to be wondered at. 

All but the rope ! 

It will be recollected that it was I who lay 
down behind the safe to complete the demon- 
stration, after Dart had been taken home by Dr. 
Atwood. 

It was upon my breast the rope lay coiled for 
the second time. 

As its lissome length settled in serpent- like 
coils upon me a terrible fear seized me for the 
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first time, but I cast it from me with the rope and 
raised myself to my feet. A glance at Whitney's 
face convinced me that even his belief had been 
shaken. 

Gray's lawyers introduced the suicide theory 
into their defense. I thought it would clear him, 
but it did not. Mr. Dunbar had too large a 
share of the public love and* confidence to make 
a single witness willing to let the full force 
of facts appear against him, with the single 
exception of Mr, Merrill, who, I think, was actu- 
ated by the fear that he himself would be suspect- 
ed of the crime, since several circumstances bore 
heavily against him. Even the ** irregularities " 
of the bank could not shake the jury. Gray was 
declared guilty of murder in the second degree, 
the saving clause in his favor being the note I 
myself had written and signed John Gray, and 
which was handed to Mr. Dunbar in Phoenix 
Hall to keep him away from the bank. The 
letter proved that it was not wilful, malicious 
murder. A forged paper saved him from the 
gallows, although his defense did not admit it as 
evidence, and although John Gray denied that he 
wrote it. 

If he had been convicted of murder in the first 
degree, I had a plan in my mind to save him. 
What it was it does not matter now. But I had 
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firmly decided that his death, thedeath'of Jessie's 
father, should never lie at my door. 

Before the trial I went to Montreal and hunted 
up my old friend Hazlett, and arranged with him 
the plan of escape should I ever be suspected. 
A series of telegrams was planned, with the fixed 
understanding that I should claim to be the 
honest brother, and that the dishonest one was 
** Three-fingered Jim,*' the bank robber. The 
letters and Lizette's story would go to prove it. 

But it was Lizette who was my undoing, after 
all, led on as she. was by Miss Chisselhurst. 
Frightened, however, at the effect of her words, 
and my arrest, she boldly declared that she had 
lied to Miss Chisselhurst. But for this woman 
fiend I should have effected my escape at last. 

The rest is known. 

I wish to bespeak for Lizette the consideration 
of Derby people. If possible I should like to 
have her possess what property I have. I bear her 
no malice. 1 can measure her love and misery 
by my own. I understand only too well the 
strength of her attachment to myself. 

As for me, I have nothing to live for. The 
prospect of a shameful death or endless imprison- 
ment is before me now ; and so I have provided 
myself with the means of escape from the pain of 
living and the shame of an ignominious death. 
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When I left the Derby House I carried a smail 
pistol hidden in the hollow under my arm, where 
it lay when I was searched. 

Now let my last thoughts be of Jessie. I 
could have made her love me if it had not been 
for that Jezebel, Miss Chissel hurst. Jessie, my 
Jessie, would not have done a man to his death 
— hunted him like a bloodhound. Jessie, my 
Jessie ! I kiss your name with my latest breath. 

Jamss a* Warren. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

ANGELA heard the news of Warren's death 
an hour after it occurred. She went di- 
rectly to Jessie*s room, for Jessie was not well 
that morning, and had not come down to break- 
fast. The too sudden news of death of one who 
but the evening before had sat at the same table, 
to say nothing of the subtler claims he had at- 
tracted by attentions to both herself and Jessie, 
might well, Angela reasoned, be feared for Jessie, 
for she herself was white and trembling from the 
shock. Innocent, modest and unassuming as 
was her nature, in this hour she owned to herself 
that she must have loved him had he been so 
attentive to her as he had been to Jessie. She 
breathed a sigh of thankfulness, which drew at 
her very heartstrings as she realized what she had 
escaped. As she entered the room her eyes 
lighted on the notebook clutched in Jessie's fin- 
gers, and saw the fever-flushed face and bright. 
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Staring eyes, she felt sure that some inconsiderate 
person had been before her with the news. She 
had heard of the missing notebook which was 
believed to have contained the cgnfession of the 
dead man, and a moment's glance at the one she 
carefully drew from Jessie's hand convinced her 
that this was the one. 

" Take it away ! Take it away ! " cried Jessie, 
starting suddenly to her feet, and pointing to the 
book. " It was Miss Chisselhurst who did it 
not Jessie. He says so there. Miss Chissel- 
hurst, with her black hair and baleful eyes. She 
hunted him like a bloodhound. Don't let her 
come near me. I see her there. She will kill me 
as she did him. She was cruel, cruel. Jessie 
didn't do it He said so.* 

** Could she have loved him, after all ? " thought 
Angela, with sinking heart, as she tried to soothe 
poor fever-tossed Jessie. With gentle words and 
touch she disrobed her and laid her on the fair 
white bed she was not to leave, unaided, for 
many weeks. 

" She has been through with so much, and she 
is so frail," thought Angela, pityingly, as she 
noticed how light Jessie had become, how at- 
tenuated were her once rounded limbs. 

Then she sought to straighten her hair so that 
it should not become matted, and to make all 
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nice and tidy for the invalid, before Mrs. Dun- 
bar and the physician should be summoned. 

But with a look of horror on her already agi- 
tated face, Angela started back from the bed as 
the long golden locks slipped aside and showed 
Jessie's head to be covered with short, tiny rings 
of ha'r, making her scarlet cheeks and marble 
brow look charmingly sweet and infantile. But 
what did it mean ? Why had she suffered her 
beautiful hair to be cut off ? 

A doubt that instant took form and root in 
Angela's mind, and it caused her to step across 
the floor to the commode, and to lock the wi r, 
for such it really was, though made of Jessie's 
own hair, in a small drawer. 

When Mrs. Dunbar came into the room, weep- 
ing softly at sight of Jessie, who did not speak, 
but lay unconscious, she looked affrighted ly at 
Angela, pointing to Jessie's closely cropped hair. 

'*It is better so," said Angela, briefly. "In 
cases of brain fever, you know, mamma, the 
head should be kept cool." 

" But I can't see how you had the heart to do 
it, Angela," said Mrs. Dunbar, reproachfully. 

Angela made no reply, but her glance stole 
uneasily toward the drawer where lay the blond 
hair clipped by Jessie's own hand instead of her 
own. 
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"Now I know," thought Angela, <*why she 
did not want me to share her room.** 

When Jessie recovered so far as to be able to 
leave her own apartment it was May again. 
Nearly a year had passed away since the terrible 
tragedy of the bank took place. The sweet 
May sunshine was coaxing into leaf the swelling 
buds on tree and shrub, the grass was creeping 
caressingly over the bare brown earth, and the 
logs were interlacing the meadows again as far 
as the eye could reach adown the river, which, so 
lately roused from its long winter's sleep, 
stretched out its arms to clasp the beautiful in- 
tervale. The white tent of the rivermen flapped 
its sides in the brisk wind. But two men, War- 
ren and Gray, never passed in nor out of it, for 
one is sleeping the sleep that knows no waking, 
and the other is sitting beside his daughter, Jes- 
sie, trying to win her back to health and spirits 
by his tender fatherly care. What revelations 
joy brings to countenances ! John Gray has 
the face of a poet now, sensitive, refined, aspir- 
ing, and Jessie turns her own gaze toward it 
often. 

" In June, father, we will begin our new life 
together," she is saying, as she caresses his hand 
in her loving, daughterly fashion, so inexpressibly 
sweet to the soul-famished man. 
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" But by the terms of the will you cannot make 
your home with me, Jessie." 

** Then you shall make yours with me/' said 
Jessie, in a womanly, quibbling way which made 
him laugh as he answered : 

'* That will never do." 

"Then we will live so near together," said Jes- 
sie, " that I can see you every day and twice a 
day." 

" We may see each other as often as we like, 
so that we do not make our home together, the 
lawyer tells me," said Mr. Gray. 

By this conversation it will be seen that the 
proofs have been read and allowed to stand as 
valid by the court, and Jessie declared to be the 
daughter and heiress to the Gray fortunes. 

According to the posthumous evidence of Dr. 
Clark, he had noticed on the wrist of Mrs. Dun- 
bar's infant, before it was carried from the room 
by the nurse, a berry-shaped mark of a brownish 
yellow color. This mark was found to exist on 
Angela's wrist, but as she had always worn a 
bracelet to hide it, and Jessie wore one likewise, 
its presence there was unknown until the consid- 
eration of the proofs made it necessary to be ex- 
amined. 

Jessie would gladly have shared her fortune 
with her father, but this she was not allowed to 
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do by the terms of the will. He became, there- 
fore, a pensioner on her loving bounty, as he pre- 
ferred to be. Henceforth his life was one of ease, 
comfort and luxury, watched over by a daugh- 
ter's love and care. 

Mrs. Dunbar was well content to have matters 
as they were, for Angela was much more like her- 
self and never tired her by her restless ways, as 
Jessie did. Still, as Mrs. Dunbar sometimes said, 
in mildly reproachful tones, as if she had some- 
how been deceived by destiny, she had supposed 
it was all settled long ago, ** but," she would add 
in brighter tones, " John is to lose Jessie, for she 
is to be married soon to Howard Whitney, and 
I shall keep Angela." 

Long after Jessie's recovery to health and 
spirits, Angela brought to her the golden wig 
which, in its weeks of seclusion, bad grown dark 
and lusterless, while the short curls on her head 
seemed fairly to dance, if not to laugh, in the 
sunshine with recovered tone and vitality. Jes- 
sie had said, for they were going for a stroll in 
the garden, " I must get something to put on my 
head," and Angela, with grim humor, brought 
her the wig. Snatching it from her hand, Jessie 
threw it into the stove, and as the smell of burn- 
ing hair saluted their nostrils, Jessie seized her 
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hat from the hall, and taking Angela's hand drew 
her from the room. ' 

'* I wondered what had become of that hateful 
thing,** she cried, " and so you had it. Does 
anyone else know — or mistrust, Angela ? " 

*'Noone, I think.** 

'* I am so glad,** said Jessie, nervously digging 
her parasol into the soft June soil. 

**Why did you do it, Jessie, and why, if you 
must be a Miss Chisselhurst, why be such a hor- 
rid artificial creature, with false hair, false com- 
plexion, false ways, and ** 

** False teeth,** finished Jessie, and then she 
burst into a light, girlish laugh, forgetting for a 
moment the terrible straits which had led her 
into the disguise. 

At the sound of her voice a young man vaulted 
over the low hedge and stood beside the two 
girls, who were struck into sudden silence by his 
approach. Always fine-looking, and winning in 
his manners, Howard, in the days of his court- 
ship, looked so manly and noble that Jessie was 
proud, not only of her lover, but of her love for 
him. 

" Howard,** said Angela, with sudden boldness 
at the recollection of a certain incident connected 
with his second trip to Scituate after the recov- 
ered ** proofs,** "did you know that Jessie and 
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Miss Chisselhurst were one and the same per- 
son?" 

"Since when ? '* he asked, glancing at Jessie. 

" Since the time when as Miss Chisselhurst she 
boldly announced her desire for your escort to 
Portland." 

** It was about that time, Miss Angela," he 
replied with a low bow, '* that I began to own to 
the attractiveness of Miss Chisselhurst." 

** I recollect it well, and how provoked I was 
to see you on your return in so devoted a frame 
of mind," said Angela. 

''He told you/' said Jessie, ''that he ex- 
changed Miss Chisselhurst for Jessie at Port- 
land, but he never knew it was really Jessie whom 
he was escorting until we reached Miss Hartley's 
house. Then I was forced to tell him. You 
should have seen his face, Angela. When he 
came into the parlor that day and told you and 
mamma that he was going to call on Jessie, and 
asked if you had any message to send, I was in 
a quandary, for of course there was no Jessie in 
Portland, she being hidden behind the artificiali- 
ties of Miss Chisselhurst, and so I was compelled 
to take him into my confidence." 

" But the false teeth. You have not explained 
that part of the performance, nor why you con- 
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sidered it necessary to impose upon me to that 
extent/* 

'* Because I caught your eyes and mamma's 
fixed upon me with a puzzled look more than once, 
and 1 feared detection. You know how I hated 
anything false, particularly false teeth. You 
would never suspect a woman who wore false 
teeth of being Jessie, I thought. So I went to a 
dentist and succeeded in procuring a false plate, 
but without any teeth, which I wedged into my 
mouth. I wore it nearly all of the time, es- 
pecially when I was singing.** 

'* O Jessie, that singing ! It was so curious 
and yet so strangely thrilling ! Your recitations, 
too. That was a new accomplishment." 

** Yes, Miss Hartley taught me. She knew my 
intentions, and she tutored me and helped me to 
plan up my personality as Miss Chisselhurst. A 
name like that, she said, would not be suspected 
of being false as quickly as a common one ; and 
a made-up, artificial manner and appearance, so 
evidently the result of a desire to cover the marks 
of age, would make me seem in reality older in- 
stead of younger. * Paint and powder,' said Miss 
Hartley, and do it so clumsily as to deceive no 
one, and make it appear that you wish to seem 
young, and the women will all say you are thirty 
at least/ ** 
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** What did you mean by saying that you came 
from Washington, Jessie ? " 

" I made a great mistake there,** said Jessie. 
" 1 could not bring myself to tell a decided un- 
truth. Vera Chisselhurst was my name, since I 
made it up myself, and no one else owned it, but 
to say that 1 came from Washington or any dis- 
tant city would have been a falsehood. So I 
made a trip to Washington, N, H. But of course 
this gave me no knowledge of the capital, and 
when Senator Cheney came to the house, I did 
not know what to do for a time." 

" Until you purchased that big book, 'Wash- 
ington and its Environs,' and studied it." 

"Yes, but it was a hard fight, and it took 
hours of study to enable me to converse with the 
Senator intelligently about places I had never 
seen and people I had never met." 

**But he said you knew Washington as well 
as he did. I can understand that and everything 
except about the letters. We were correspond- 
ing all the time as if you were really in Portland, 
when you were at the Derby House," and Angela 
looked at Jessie in a puzzled way, 

'* It was a very simple matter to arrange that, 
Angela, though it looks intricate at first. You 
sent your letters to Portland to the care of Miss 
Hartley." 
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**Yes," 

" Well, she inclosed them to me, to Miss Vera 
Chisselhurst, Derby, N. H." 

** O, I see, but how did we receive your letters 
with a Portland postmark ? ** 

" I wrote them at the Derby House, sealed 
and directed them to you, and then enclosed 
them to Miss Hartley. She posted them in 
Portland, thus securing that postmark. But it 
took twice as long to get a letter." 

" Plain enough, now that you explain it, but 
I confess that although I have long known you 
were Miss Chisselhurst, I could not understand 
the mystery of the letters or false teeth. But,*' 
asked Angela gravely, ^* why did you not let 
mamma and me into your secret ? " 

'* Because a secret shared by three persons is 
no secret at all, particularly when one of them 
has so transparent a nature as mamma ; and be- 
sides, she would never have let me do as I did. 
You know that, Angela." 

** Yes, but why do it at all ? " 

**Why? You ask me why, Angela?" ex- 
claimed Jessie, starting up with a touch of her 
olden fire, ** when my father was in prison under 
an unjust sentence, and your father in his grave 
with the clods of suspicion weighting him down, 
and when the miserable inaction of everybody 
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made them content with the state of things ? 
Why, I should have died if compelled to sit 
with folded hands in the hotel parlors through 
the winter, when my father was in prison. 
From the first I was almost convinced that War- 
ren was the real criminal. You ask me why. I 
can't tell why. I was led, led," said she sol- 
emnly, fixing her gaze first upon Howard and 
then upon Angela, **from the moment when I 
picked up the shoe button under the high win- 
dow in the coal room to the time when I had my 
strange dream about the lost papers. When I 
came from the coal room the first thing I no- 
ticed was that Mr. Warren had lost a button 
from his shoe. A slight thing, you think, but it 
was no slight thing, that burst of conviction 
springing into my heart at the sight of him that 
he was the guilty man.** 

" That accounts for your strange conduct at 
the inquest, then ? " 

** Yes, and I never lost my belief, though I 
tried to reason it away. I could not do it. 
Afterwards, many facts came up to weld sus- 
picion, the resemblance, slight though it seemed 
to others, I observed Warren bore to the photo- 
graph taken by Whipple, the key which I saw di- 
rectly that he had an opportunity of dropping 
intQ my father's pocket as he lay fainting on the 
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river bank, and the letter signed John Gray, 
which my father denied having written. I be- 
lieved Warren forged it, for at the inquest he ad- 
mitted having carried the note of appointment 
from your father to mine. I believed that he read 
it, and therefore knew that the safe would be 
open at five, and so wrote the letter to keep the 
cashier from the bank. Then the nail, Angela, 
behind the safe. It was Warren who discovered 
it. But most of all I considered the fact re- 
vealed later that Warren had heard the plan dis- 
cussed and knew all the details of what was 
afterwards known as the suicide theory. After a 
time the old story of the dishonest Warren broth- 
er occurred to me, and I believed that it was 
he who returned to Derby instead of the true 
Joseph Warren, the honest brother. 

* * Having Completed my disguise under the 
tutelage of Miss Hartley, I went to Villareste 
and learned about the proofs from the witness 
who had recovered his reason. Then I went to 
Hamlett, told him my suspicions, and said what 
I had learned in Canada about the proofs; in 
fact, I told him everything and asked his aid 
and connivance in getting the Attorney-General 
to accept of my services as a detective. I prom- 
ised to be very cautious and discreet Hamlett 
Qwned tQ m^ that he himself had suspicions of 
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Warren at first, and that he went to the meadow 
that day more to shadow Warren than for any- 
thing else; but finding so many suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding John Gray, he had ceased to 
suspect Warren for a time. Hamlett went to the 
solicitor and to the Attorney-General, and so far 
succeeded in convincing them that there was a 
foundation for reasonable doubt regardingWarren, 
that they instructed him to follow out the clue, 
and allowed me to work in my own way. It 
was Hamlett who gained the facts of Warren's 
visit to the Junction House for the alleged pur- 
pose of meeting a friend, and it was Hamlett 
who caused his arrest, but it was I who sent the 
telegram which intercepted him on his way to Bos- 
ton." 

** I remember your strange conduct that day, 
Jessie." 

^* Yes, and I had cause for it. Everything, as I 
supposed, being arranged for his arrest, I left 
Derby, shifted my identity, and returned only to 
learn that Warren was at large and under only 
slight surveillance, the belief being general that 
he was innocent, and the victim of mistaken 
identity. I was sure that he meditated flight, 
and you insisted upon my presence in the parlor 
to grace his ovation. It seemed as if I should 
go mad. But at last my course appeared plain 
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to me. Shutting you out and pleading fatigue, I 
in reality locked my door and secretly left the 
house and sent that telegram which intercepted 
Hamlett, who like myself had supposed every- 
thing arranged for the safe custody of Warren. 
So it was I who caused his arrest," said Jessie, 
abruptly leaving the garden and entering the 
house, where soon after Angela joined her. 

"Why do you feel so remorseful, Jessie?'* she 
said. 

''Ask yourself the question, Angela. Is it 
nothing to crush the man who loved you and 
thought you a saint, when all the time you were 
stealthily condemning his life ? Do not think I 
loved him," she cried at sight of Angela's face. 
" I never did, never. What ! love the man I 
knew to be a murderer ? Do you think I believe 
in the sentimental deduction of his perverted 
nature as shown in his confession, or that for a 
moment my heart did more than droop at his 
ravings ? It was pity, perhaps. I feel it now; 
pity for the man, but hate for his wickedness. 
True, he inherited the traits which worked his 
ruin, but who is perfect ? It was his part to root 
out his besetting sins and to fly from temptation 
instead of playing with them as though they were 
toys instead of thunderbolts which might any 
time strike him. Old Daddy Thorton, as he is 
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called, who goes across lots so as not to pass the 
rum shops, is a much more heroic character to 
my mind. What he said in that confession^ that 
I might have saved him — was false, as false as are 
all such assertions. What a man will not do for 
his own soul he will not do for the woman he 
loves. A man's own worthiness must save him, 
if saved he is." 

** People are saying that he must have been 
Jim, the bank robber, himself,** said Angela ; 
" that his confession proves it, though he denies 
it ; but I cannot think so. I think be told the 
whole terrible truth.** 

** Let us hope so," said Jessie. 

Angela was relieved by this conversation of a 
great fear which never afterwards touched her. 
As for Angela, she still rejoiced that Warren had 
not sought hersdf ; for lacking in the perceptive 
power which Jessie possessed, she felt she must 
have succumbed to his fascinations, and after- 
wards to a life-long sorrow for his fate. 

By the light of her softer, more feminine 
nature, she grew into the proportions of noble, 
ample womanhood as the years stole on. She is 
now twenty-four, and it is said will soon be mar- 
ried to a young lawyer of the firm of Morley, 
Stevens & Dart. Jessie wonders much that 
Angela should think of such a marriage, but she 
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says nothing, for he is a promising young man of 
good family, principles and acquirements. The 
same enthusiasm which impelled him to his 
course in substantiating the suicide theory is fast 
gaining him a name in the legal profession. 

Howard and Jessie reside in Derby, in a verita- 
ble paradise of their own making. Each year 
crowds Howard's nature with nobler impulses 
and higher aims, but every attainment in hope, 
happiness or fortune he ascribes to Jessie, who 
is not in the least " strong minded," and has no 
especial mission outside her own home, being 
content in sweet, womanly fashion, simply to love 
and be loved. 

Still there are times when there rises before her 
vision the memory of a tall, majestic man, 
dressed in evening garb, who stands pleading 
before her in a lighted corridor, while beneath 
them sounds the hum of voices, the clatter of 
plates, and the voice of song, and it darkens her 
joy for a moment. But she cradles more tightly 
her boy on her knee and, as women do, crushes 
out the diapason of sad thoughts while hushing 
him to sleep with still sweeter lullaby. 

A woman with a face still young, but with 
milk-white hair under the black band across her 
forehead, brushes sometimes past the tourist who 
walks the streets of Quebec. But she seldom 
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looks up from telling her beads, each of which 
marks a prayer for the soul of a murderer. 
With her stupefied sense of right and wrong, she 
cares little for her own past sins, but is chiefly 
concerned for those of one whom she fears may 
be still lingering in purgatory. Sometimes at 
sight of the saintly face of age or the innocent 
one of youth, she will stop and beg their prayers. 

** Are you as good as you look?" she asks 
piteously. ** Pray, then, for the soul of him who 
may not be released by the prayers of one so sin- 
ful as I." 

Then the sister who accompanies her will ex- 
plain : 

** Sister Lizette has lost a friend. We do not 
know her history, nor his, but every day we say a 
prayer for her and him. Poor creature !" she 
adds, in a lower tone, **she is not wicked, but 
very kind and gentle, though she fancies she is 
not, and that the one she loved was a murderer, 
and that he died by his own hand. But she never 
speaks his name. Come, Lizette, they will pray 
for you.** 

"And him?" 

" Yes; will you not?*' asks the sister kindly, to 
recLssure the poor creature. 

They promise ; and so the prayers are piling 
up for the soul of the wicked man who, per- 
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verted by inherited sin and evil tendencies com- 
mitted a terrible crime and died by his own 
hand. "The prayer of the righteous availeth 
much," saith the Book. Will they avail for such 
as he? 
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